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A PLAN FOR A GRADUATE 
PROGRAM IN DRAMA‘ 


NORMAN PHILBRICK 


I 


The graduate student of theatre and 
drama in the United States may find 
himself in the midst of a confusion of 
aims and purposes which pull him one 
way and another. If he does not discover 
a confusion within the department of 
drama in which he is a candidate, he 
may discover a wide divergence of pur- 
pose among departments throughout the 
country, 


I should like to suggest a plan for 
graduate study which is to be recog- 
nized as theoretical but at the same time 
quite possible of realization. In suggest- 
ing such a plan, I should like to take 
into consideration the ambivalence 
which I find in the general attitude to- 
ward graduate study in theatre and 
drama. With many of the educators and 
students in drama there seems to be a 
state of mind which regards academic 
discipline, technical training, and artis- 
tic development as strange bedfellows 
in a graduate program. Furthermore, 
there are those who would make the 
study of theatre the chief concern of 
the graduate student and would rele- 
gate the study of drama to the English 


Norman Philbrick, until recently AETA’s Ex- 
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*Condensed from an address given at the 
Northwest Drama Conference, at the University 
of Oregon, Eugene, in February, 1952. 


department, where they assume, ofterm 
times erroneously, that drama is un- 
masked and its iambs are numbered. 


The purpose of educational theatre 
varies throughout the United States, but 
generally the focus is rather easy to dis- 
tinguish. From many examples three 
will suffice to indicate the philosophic 
determinism of the program. Northwest- 
ern University examines the aims of its 
School of Speech and indicates that such 
aims are “both cultural and profession- 
al, designed to equip young men and 
women to live happy, useful lives in the 
kind of society to which American edu- 
cation is dedicated. The curriculum is 
organized to give the student basic ele- 
ments of a liberal education—knowl- 
edge of man’s cultural history, sound 
standards of judgment in literature, 
science, and the arts; an acquaintance 
with the major problems and ideas of 
the modern world; a familiarity with 
the basic methods of research and appli- 
cation; and a high level of proficiency 
in speaking and writing.” Although this 
statement applies primarily to the un- 
dergraduate courses, an examination of 
the graduate program indicates that 
such a philosophy of both liberal and’ 
professional training is the foundation 
for advanced programs. 


The University of Iowa states that 
“specialized studies with professional ob- 
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jectives are possible in many areas of 
work and service in this department. 
The most important professional pro- 
grams are preparations for teaching in 
all educational levels.” The University 
indicates that “the Master of Arts de- 
gree is designed for those students who 
look forward to careers in teaching and 
scholarship. For those of the highest 
promise it leads normally toward the 
doctoral degree.” The same university 
makes a definite distinction between the 
Master of Arts degree and the Master of 
Fine Arts degree. This distinction is im- 
portant and should be quoted in full 
because it raises a pertinent question 
concerning graduate work in drama: 
The degree of Master of Fine Arts is awarded 
for creative work in visual arts, dramatic art, 
music and literature. Its purpose is to en- 
courage graduate students in the various 
branches of the fine arts to undertake work at 
a high technical and professional level. The 
Master of Fine Arts differs from the standard 
Master of Arts degree in that it places less 
emphasis upon systematic knowledge while de- 
manding a higher order of artistic accomplish- 
ment in a particular medium. It is designed 
for students preparing themselves professionally 
in such fields as painting, poetry, mural decora- 
tion, the novel, sculpture, commercial art, play- 
writing, acting, producing, stage designing, 
musical performance, instrumentation, and 
composition. It is expected that such prepar- 
ation can be undertaken by a group of care- 
fully selected students who have already shown 
unusual talent. At the same time such students 
must have sufficient breadth of interest to 
explore, in a marginal way, the related academic 
fields. 


Third, there is the rationale behind 
the work of Yale University, which is 


stated in these terms: 

The Department of Drama offers students who 
wish to prepare for professional work in the 
theatre a choice of courses in the fields of 
Playwriting, Design, Production, and History of 
the Theatre. Within these fields there is op- 
portunity for specialization in stage directing, 
acting, scene or costume design, stage lighting, 
and technical production. The application of 
theory to practice is one of the chief teaching 
principles. Practical and theoretical courses are 
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interrelated so that modern creative practice is 
grounded in comprehensive study of the history 
of the theatre, the drama, and the related arts. 
The aim is to acquaint students with all aspects 
of theatrical art, so that graduates of the de- 
partment are not only qualified to undertake 
special duties, but are provided with broad 
training, both theoretical and practical, in allied 
subjects. 


II 


In these typical pronouncements on 
the intentions of drama programs one 
notes that there is a tendency to make 
a distinction between scholarly experi- 
ence and artistic accomplishment. Is it 
nonsense to suggest that the two can be 
correlated so that a student may develop 
both interests to the limits of his capa- 
city? Is it true that the achievement of 
proficiency in a technical skill must be 
accomplished at the expense of scholar- 
ship? 

Is the lighting expert capable of mas- 
tering only his own specialization, or 
may he not be a more highly qualified 
teacher or professional technician if he 
experiences both technical and academ- 
ic disciplines? He may know theatrical 
art thoroughly, but does he not have to 
know dramatic art equally as well? The 
M.A. and the M.F.A. degrees make the 
distinction explicit, but is it valid? Per- 
haps—although with some reluctance I 
make the suggestion—perhaps at the 
Master's level it is. Perhaps a student 
needs to have only a smattering of tech- 
nical training if he is primarily inter- 
ested in historical research or in dra- 
matic analysis; or conversely, perhaps a 
student needs only a smattering of the 
latter if he is chiefly concerned with 
costume, design, or directing. Yet I see 
no reason why the Master’s degree must 
be nothing more than a simple contin- 
uation of the undergraduate training or 
a pre-professional experience and noth- 
ing else. The Master’s program can be 
fundamental to the growth of the grad- 
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uate student; it can give him mastery of 
his subject and establish him both as an 
expert and as a completely developed 
student of human life. 

There is yet another aspect of the di- 
vision which is apparent between schol- 
arly disciplines and artistic development 
in our graduate students in theatre and 
drama. Emphasis on research without 
practical application in theatre or em- 
phasis on technical theatre without ex- 
perience in research and analysis of 
drama results in a one-dimensional grad- 
uate candidate, glib, superficially full of 
promise, and oftentimes incapable of ex- 
pressing himself. If, on the other hand, 
he has but a little part of both experi- 
ences in scholarly research and _ techni- 
cal theatre, he may be as confused as 
many of his teachers are. The intention 
of the fully mature theatre and drama 
teacher should be to examine and pre- 
sent the meaning of the dramatist in 
dramatic production. The meaning of 
the dramatist is presented through the 
techniques of the theatre. The research 
scholar may have a fairly definite under- 
standing of the meaning of the drama- 
tist, but if his experience in theatre 
techniques is slight, then he can com- 
municate inadequately the meaning of 
the dramatist to the audience. If, on the 
other hand, he is skillful in theatre 
crafts but has very little scholarly train- 
ing, he may produce a play which em- 
phasizes dramatic production as an end 
in itself rather than a means. 


The confusion of means and ends 
which often occurs in play production 
in universities and community theatres 
may be the result of the confusion of the 
same in the training of the graduate 
student. If he has no appreciation of the 
total meaning of the playwright because 
of weakness in his research discipline, 
then no matter what techniques he uses, 
he will produce absurdities; if he has 


little understanding of technical produc- 
tion because of weakness in his theatre 
arts training, he will produce a dull and 
uninspired explication du texte on the 
stage. 

It is patently absurd to separate com- 
pletely academic discipline and artistic 
accomplishment. Yet such a separation 
is practiced constantly in our graduate 
departments in theatre and drama. 
There seems to be some strange appre- 
hension among many educational thea- 
tre people concerning the application of 
academic and intellectual disciplines to 
the creative side of theatre. It is as if the 
creative artists in the theatre were afraid 
to work with philosophical concepts and 
scholarly investigation. They learn tech- 
niques and crafts, they hope for inspir- 
ation, and they revel in exhausting the 
creative urge; but they often have no 
idea what the total meaning of the play- 
wright is. 

The total meaning of the playwright 
may be obscured by the playwright him- 
self, but the research scholar-theatre 
technician should have such sound 
training in his background that he can 
distinguish the good from the bad. The 
total meaning of the playwright, the end 
for which the graduate student is pri- 
marily trained, cannot be understood 
only in the library or only on the stage. 
It must be understood in both places. 
It cannot be understood unless there is 
still another element in it. Total mean- 
ing is the over-all and comprehensive 
meaning of the drama and the theatre 
in an expression of some aspect of man 
and his life. 


Ill 


I believe that the study of humanity 
is a necessary part in the discipline of 
the graduate student. I suggest that, to 
reverse Pope, the proper study of man 
is mankind. No matter how much the- 
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oretical and practical training a man 
may combine in a graduate program in 
theatre and drama, he is less the ideal 
teacher and artist and more the iiber- 
marionette of Gordon Craig’s descrip- 
tion if he knows only the theory and 
practice of theatre and drama and neg- 
lects in his study the giant forces and 
influences of philosophical concepts, of 
historical patterns, and of cultural de- 
velopments. For example, a graduate 
student would have an incomplete un- 
derstanding of Hamlet as a person and 
a play if he did not know the Elizabeth- 
an belief in man’s position in the uni- 
verse as a part of a chain of being. He 
should have some realization of the 
scientific, social, and political patterns 
which were being introduced by Galileo, 
Montaigne, and Machiavelli, which dis- 
turbed and distorted the accepted com- 
position of the Elizabethan world pic- 
ture. How can a graduate student inter- 
pret to his students—or to his audience, 
as a director—the dramas of any period 
unless he knows the fundamental phi- 
losophies and criticisms of each era? 


It will certainly be to his advantage, 
for example, to know Artistotle on 
ethics, rhetoric, and politics as well as 
poetry if he is going to discuss or inter- 
pret Oedipus Rex. He should know crit- 
ics such as Minturno, Castelvetro, Scali- 
ger if he produces Horace by Corneille 
or Dryden’s All for Love. Furthermore, 
he should know how neoclassical criti- 
cism is related to the general movement 
toward a purification of language—to- 
ward the raising of literary and cultural 
standards so desired by humanistic schol- 
ars as man emerged from the Dark Ages 
into the brilliance of the sixteenth cen- 


tury. 

The idea of a broad basis for grad- 
uate study in theatrical art affects both 
the scholar and the technician. The 
graduate student cannot teach drama 
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without knowing all the aspects of the- 
atre; he cannot teach drama and theatre 
without knowing that they are expres- 
sions of people seeking to communicate 
through a particular medium the as- 
pirations, ideals, and follies of each age. 
He must see the theatre as the reflection 
of man’s inherent desire to find satisfac- 
tion in the justification of good and evil. 
He must recognize man’s effort to gain 
surcease from the pressure of inevitable 
tragedies. From Tamburlaine to The 
Skin of Our Teeth, from The Clouds to 
Desire Under the Elms, the playwright, 
composing drama for the theatre, has 
examined man’s role in his universe and 
has sought to place him in an agon as 
the first actor or protagonist in a scene 
which is everyman’s. 


There are those who tell us that 
drama and theatre are necessarily so dif- 
ferent that they cannot be part of the 
same discipline. As late as May, 1951, 
in the Educational Theatre Journal, 
William W. Melnitz—for whom I have 
great admiration—wrote in an article 
entitled “Theatre Arts as an Academic 
Discipline” that the increasing growth 
of Theaterwissenschaft, the Science of 
the Theatre Arts, has introduced an im- 
portant and perhaps basic discipline 
which may condition the graduate pro- 
gram in the future both in this country 
and abroad. The emphasis of this 
“science” is on theatre arts, direction, 
and the origin of the theatre, on the 
“co-ordination of theatre study with the 
necessarily international study of the 
arts, and the study of foreign lan- 
guages.” The alarming aspect of this 
discipline is that the theatre is the core 
of it, and not the drama, which, Mr. 
Melnitz notes, is to be “viewed as litera- 
ture, inherently and historically.” He 
says that the stress must be on theatre 
in the study of drama. 

I insist that drama should not be sac- 
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rificed for the sake of theatre. Composi- 
tion written for contemplation in the 
study is a fragile thing which cannot 
bear the brunt of translation to the the- 
atre. Drama contains the heart of the 
dramatist, his mind, his intention, his 
belief, his sense of values, his juigment 
of man. Every element of the theatre 
should be inherent in the visual pres- 
entation of the total meaning of drama 
on the stage, in the actor’s adjustment 
to the life which he portrays as it was 
first examined and expressed by the 
playwright. The playwright, the actor, 
the director, the scene designer, the 
lighting expert, the costume designer 
should know their own areas well, but 
they should know the other areas almost 
as well; and to know all of this experi- 
ence well they must understand the 
drama, the theatre which is its medium, 
and the life of man which it interprets. 
Gordon Craig asks for a superman in 
the theatre who is creative in all its as- 
pects, who, through his imagination and 
skill, transcends mere craftsmanship. The 
graduate program in the educational 
theatre in this country can be so de- 
signed that such a superman can and 
should emerge. 

There should be a graduate program 
which provides enough scope for the 
absorption of a great experience. Eco- 
nomics and the pressure of time make 
the ideal program impossible perhaps, 
but I would like to suggest a plan which 
I think would produce scholars and art- 
ists and perhaps even scholar-artists who 
would illuminate the theatre. 


IV 


Before presenting the idea of a grad- 
uate program, I should like to state that 
it is a general plan, one which would 
have to be modified or adjusted accord- 
ing to the limitations of departments 
offering it. Some very important prac- 


tical problems would have to be solved 
before the program could be assured of 
success. 

Let us assume for present purposes 
that the graduate program is designed 
with at least two full years of residence 
for the Master of Arts degree, a min- 
imum of two and a half years for the 
Master of Arts degree with a production 
thesis, and at least three years for the 
Doctorate. The following plan does not 
take into consideration specific time lim- 
itations, but is given as a general pro- 
gram within which details of units, 
deadlines, and so forth, would have to 
be scheduled. 


Each graduate student would be re- 
quired to take four courses: one in bib- 
liography and method, with emphasis 
on research methodology and problems 
of composition and style; a second in 
the analysis of dramatic structure and 
form; a third in oral communication, 
with emphasis on voice training and de- 
livery; and the fourth an omnibus 
course in technical theatre, including 
stage construction, costume, and light- 
ing. 

These basic courses would be fol- 
lowed by a series of seminars during a 
two-year period at the minimum. The 
seminars would be divided for the sake 
of expediency into six chronological di- 
visions, such as the Greek-Roman, the 
Medieval, the Renaissance, the seven- 
teenth-eighteenth centuries, the nine- 
teenth century, and the modern period. 
The seminars would examine philosoph- 
ical concepts, historical developments, 
sociological patterns, and critical the- 
ories, with an indication of the place of 
theatre and drama as a part of these 
emphases. 

I would suggest that there be at least 
six of these seminars within each chron- 
ological period. The seminars could be 
listed as follows: (1) physical theatre; 
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(2) the playwright as a contemplative 
man of action; (3) tragedy; (4) comedy: 
(5) some other specific form, such as 
melodrama; (6) technical aspects of thea- 
tre. The Master of Arts candidate would 
be required to take only a certain num- 
ber of the seminars in each chronolog- 
ical period, but the doctoral candidate 
would be required to take at least four 
seminars in each period. 

Each seminar would treat a specific 
theme based on the chronological pe- 
riod in which it was offered. Such 
themes could be varied from term to 
term; in fact such a procedure would be 
advisable. For example, the seminar in 
physical theatre in the Greek-Roman 
period might choose as its theme “How 
early concepts of the after-life affected 
tomb rites which were centered about 
sacrifice on an altar”; or the seminar in 
tragedy in the early chronological di- 
vision might examine “The evolution 
and change of the idea of hubris in 
Greek tragedy”; or the seminar in com- 
edy in the modern period might investi- 
gate “Reasons for the decline of satire 
in contemporary American civilization.” 


In order that the principles and me- 
chanics of theatre and drama can be cor- 
related with the philosophical, histor- 
ical, and sociological disciplines, there 
should be six laboratories offered in 
connection with the seminars. The lab- 
oratory in physical theatre would be in 
design; the laboratory for the _play- 
wright would be in playwriting; the lab- 
oratory in tragedy, comedy, and melo- 
drama would be in acting and directing; 
the laboratory in technical aspects of 
theatre would be in stage construction, 
or costume, or lighting, or stage manage- 
ment. The student would have to choose 
two out of three of the technical lab- 
oratories. The production schedule also 
could be related to the laboratories in 
a variety of ways. 
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The remainder of the program would 
be composed of electives either within 
the department of theatre or in allied 
areas, preferably in the latter. There 
should be a minor program in English, 
or history, or philosophy, or art. The 
candidate for the Master’s degree should 
have at least one foreign language, and 
the candidate for the Doctorate should 
have an early mastery of two languages, 
preferably German and French. This 
language requirement should not be 
considered as a hurdle but should be 
recognized as an important and valu- 
able tool. 

There should be a thesis at the Mas- 
ter’s level; a research thesis is to be de- 
sired, but if a production thesis is per- 
mitted, it should contain dramatic anal- 
ysis as well as the prompt book and 
technical features, and the student 
should be obliged to extend his resi- 
dence so that his specialized work to- 
ward a production thesis would not 
reduce the total experience of his pro- 


gram. 

A full-length play might also substi- 
tute for the thesis, but preparation for 
such a fulfillment of the degree would 
have to extend the residence period for 
the student. The original play would 
have to be regarded by the department 
as ready for professional consideration. 
Both the production thesis and the 
original-play thesis would obtain only at 
the Master’s level. For the Doctorate 
program a dissertation would be es- 
sential. 

What emerges from such a plan as I 
have offered for the graduate student is 
a course of study which will give him 
the experience of working with the 
basic tools of discipline in research, in 
written and oral communication, in logi- 
cal evaluation of dramatic form, and in 
the mechanics of theatre production. 
Beyond these basic courses the graduate 
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student would work in courses which 
allow him the opportunity to advance 
into areas of interest designed to give 
him a broad experience in the principles 
that govern human life as they are inter- 
preted in the theatre and in drama. 
The seminars and correlative labora- 
tories should be planned so that all of 
them contribute to an understanding of 
the humanistic forces of life and the 
relation of theatre techniques and 
dramatic experience to them. 


This suggestion for a graduate pro- 
gram is obviously a sketchy one. It does 
not take into consideration realistic unit 
evaluation, a complete time sequence, 


problems of staffing and administration, 
and so forth; but it is an attempt to 
make the graduate program in theatre 
and drama comparable to the graduate 
program in other disciplines, to reduce 
specialization without sacrificing it to 
too broad an experience, and above all, 
to produce men and women in the the- 
atre who can speak with authority on 
the world and its problems, on man and 
his stature, and who can become authori- 
ties in a discipline which maintains its 
dignity in both the academic and pro- 
fessional world. Graduate work in 
drama has grown in the past thirty years. 
Now it can begin to mature. It is no 
longer adolescent. It has come of age. 


THE SIAMESE CLASSICAL THEATRE 


JOHN EKERT REDWOOD 


To the traveler from the West, a first 
visit to an Oriental theatre is apt to be 
baffling. He is suddenly confronted with 
customs and traditions, tastes and tech- 
niques, that are startlingly different 
from those to which he has been accus- 
tomed in his own country. He is 
worried, and often bored, by the slow 
pace of the performance. He is told that 
what he is seeing is “Opera,” but cannot 
reconcile the shrill nasal delivery of the 
singers with that of a Western tenor or 
soprano. He cannot distinguish pattern 
or melody in the instrumental music 
which, to him, seems monotonous; and 
the Oriental orchestra, with its accent on 
percussion, strikes him as noisy and 
chaotic. Again, he may be told that he 
is witnessing Eastern “Ballet”; but the 
slow, tortuous movements of the dancers 
and the ceremonious gravity of their 
manner fail to arouse in him the excite- 
ment and admiration that he so readily 
gives to the colorful and dramatic form 
of ballet known in the West. 

Clearly, on entering an Oriental the- 
atre, it is advisable to leave behind all 
the likes and dislikes, the rigid opinions, 
and the expectations that belong to that 
other world where Aida is an opera and 
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Swan Lake a ballet. Only then—when 
the mind is emptied of its own tradi- 
tions, when it is receptive and even 
humble—can the Oriental stage and 
theatre make their full impact and, with 
the spark of understanding, light the 
fires of admiration. 


I 


The Siamese Classical Theatre is char- 
acteristically Asiatic but, at the same 
time, notably different from that of 
other Oriental countries. Siam has a 
long tradition of national independence. 
Over the centuries, she has been sub- 
ject to numerous foreign influences 
which she has modified, absorbed, and 
ultimately made her own. 

The greatest and most lasting source 
of inspiration has been that of India, 
and both Brahmanism and Buddhism— 
which spread from India across the Far 
East in successive waves—became major 
forces in the evolution of the Siamese 
theatre. 

As the theatre of Ancient Greece had 
its roots in the religious rites of the 
Dionysian Festivals, and the mystery 
plays of the Middle Ages were born in 
the ceremonies of the Christian Church, 
so the origin of the theatre in Siam is 
to be found in the first Brahmanic 
temples. There, Indian bayadéres per- 
formed sacred dances in honor of Siva 
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(one of the Hindu “trinity” of gods), 
and choirs of Brahman priests chanted 
and recited the exploits of their many 
gods and legendary heroes. Later, indi- 
vidual priests were singled out to recite 
separate parts and, finally, to imperson- 
ate and act them. 

From its religious origins, the Siamese 
theatre gradually passed into more 
worldly spheres. The rise of Buddhism, 
under which priests are not permitted 
to take part in dramatic performances, 
caused the site of presentation to be 
moved from the temples into the villages 
or towns themselves. Although perform- 
ances were (and are still today) given in 
connection with many Buddhist festivals 
and observances, their execution passed 
into the hands of laymen. With enthu- 
siasm and devotion, they would enact 
scenes from the Jatakas—the Buddhist 
equivalent of our own mystery plays and 
moralities—which showed the kind and 
merciful deeds of Buddha in the numer- 
ous lives, human and animal, which he 
had to endure before attaining Nirvana. 


By the fourteenth century, the 
Buddhist faith had largely replaced 
Brahmanism as a religion in Siam. The 
Brahman dances and recitations, how- 
ever, were not forgotten. Instead, they 
came under the patronage of the royal 
court, and there the highest form of the 
classical theatre gradually came into 
being. The link of Brahmanism and 
royalty is by no means fortuitous. The 
Brahmans, with their caste system and 
their love of pomp and ceremony, were 
strong supporters of royalty and, particu- 
larly in Cambodia, upheld the principle 
of royal deification: the King was de- 
clared to be an incarnation of one or 
other of the Brahman gods and his 
person was held to be sacred. By coming 
under royal patronage, therefore, the 
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Brahman theatre retained its sacred 
character. 


At court, the King and many of the 
royal princes had their own theatrical 
troupes which were originally composed 
of aristocrats and courtiers. The training 
of professional actors and actresses 
drawn from the lower classes of society 
is a comparatively recent innovation in 
Siam. Moreover, it was not until the dis- 
ruption of the absolute monarchy by the 
revolution of 1932—which broke down 
the power, and later the wealth, of the 
aristocracy—that the necessity for keep- 
ing alive the classical tradition in public 
theatres was fully realized. 

Today, the former royal troupe is 
playing at the Silpakorn (‘‘Arts”) The- 
atre in Bangkok under the auspices of 
the Department of Fine Arts, whose 
function it is to subsidize the theatre 
and to train performers in the method 
and traditions of the ancient dance. 


II 


The classical drama of Siam in its 
original form had little need of a theatre. 
It aimed at the perfection of the dance 
as such and called only on music and 
costumes to enhance its appeal. As re- 
cently as 1911, H.M. the late King Vaji- 
ravudh of Siam—in his ‘‘Notes on the 
Siamese Theatre”—remarks that it has 
“the beautiful simplicity of an ancient 
Greek theatre, only more simple still. 
Neither stage nor scenery is required and 
very little stage furniture is used.” Per- 
formances could be given anywhere: in 
the royal palace, in the natural setting 
of a garden, as part of a religious cere- 
mony, or in the village square. What 
mattered was the display of the per- 
former’s virtuosity and grace in the 
elaborate, strictly prescribed movements 
of the dance. 

It was under these circumstances that 
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the two most notable styles of perform- 
ance in the Siamese theatre were devel- 
oped, namely the Khén (or masked bal- 
let) and the Lakon (or dance drama). 

In Khén plays, the Siamese genius is 
seen in its severest, most uncompromis- 
ing, and yet most colorful form. 

The subject matter of Khén is always 
drawn from the events of the Ramakien 
(“The Glory of Rama,” an epic based 
on the Indian Ramayana, which de- 
scribes the legendary exploits of the val- 
iant Prince Rama in his war against the 
demons). The Siamese version of this 
ancient poem was first dramatized in its 
entirety by King Rama II (1809-1824), 
but extracts had been performed as 
masked plays ever since the theatre be- 
came a royal institution. 

The epic tale is crowded with battle 
and adventure, against the brilliant and 
fantastic background of Hindu mythol- 
ogy. In the changing tide of its innumer- 
able victories and defeats, it creates a 
living world of its own in which the 
forces of nature and of magic are equally 
potent and equally credible. An idea of 
the scale and breadth of this world of 
the Ramakien may be gained by exam- 
ining the list of characters which was 
compiled by King Vajiravudh. He men- 
tions by name 311 characters and de- 
scribes their appearance, masks, origin, 
and descent. They are grouped under 
headings such as: Celestials; Mortals of 
divine and earthly descent; Rishis (an- 
chorites); descendants of Brahma; de- 
mons; ministers, guardians, and allies of 
Lanka (the demon kingdom); nymphs; 
monkeys; birds, serpents, bu‘Taloes, and 
horses. 

Clearly, it is impossible, in the average 
two-and-a-half-hour performance of a 
Khén play, to cover more than a single 
episode and include more than a dozen 
or so major characters of the Ramakien. 
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To perform the epic in its entirety would 
be comparable to undertaking the pre- 
sentation of the entire Bible or the Story 
of Troy. 

When an episode has been selected for 
performance, it is divided into scenes; 
and dances, processions, battles, and 
comic interludes are planned out. For 
example, a production of the episode of 
“Virun Chambang’s Fight” (from the 
Ramakien), which the author saw some 
years ago at the Classical Theatre in 
Bangkok, was built up in the following 
manner: 

The first scene showed Prince Rama 
assembling his army in preparation for 
the battle, and included processions and 
stately martial dances. The second scene 
depicted the battle itself, in which 
Virun, who is Rama’s adversary, is de- 
feated despite his magic powers. In the 
third scene, Virun is taking refuge in the 
cave of a nymph and the two perform a 
grave, tortuous dance in a kneeling pos- 
ture. Hanuman, the monkey general and 
ally of Rama, pursues Virun and, in the 
fourth scene, encounters the servants of 
the nymph who are out gathering fruit 
for their mistress. 

The servants are played by comedians 
—masters in the art of mime, quick pat- 
ter, slapstick, and parody. Their parts 
are improvised and usually spiced with 
a number of topical and personal jokes. 
Siamese audiences love the infectious 
and spontaneous gaiety of their come- 
dians, and not even the most solemn 
dance drama is without its interlude of 
comic relief, which often has an almost 
Shakespearean quality and effect. 

Meanwhile, Virun has made 
escape; and Hanuman, on finding the 
cave, makes love to the nymph in a 
droll, monkeyish dance in which every 
movement is nevertheless in accordance 
with the classical pattern. In the con- 
cluding scene, he pursues and_ finds. 
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Virun, who has hidden in a bubble of 
air in the nearby river. The play ends 
with their duel and Virun’s death. 

The outstanding features of Khén 
are the complex, acrobatic dances and 
the masks. 

In the classical Siamese dance, the 
movements of arms, hands, and fingers 
are of supreme importance and generally 
constitute the main criterion on which 
the accomplishments of a dancer are 
judged. The wrist must be loose and 
mobile, and the dancer must be able 
to bend his fingers far backwards. While 
hands and fingers execute their compli- 
cated arabesques underlined by the 
swaying movements of the trunk, the 
lower part of the body is comparatively 
stationary. A stance is adopted which re- 
sembles that of the fencer, with flexed 
knees and with the weight of the body 
supported by the heels of the feet, which 
are firmly planted on the boards. 

During his training, which usually be- 
gins at the age of eight before bones 
and muscles have grown hard and resist- 
ant, the dancer is taught, above all, the 
basic postures of the classical dance—of 
which H.R.H. the late Prince Damrong, 
in his “Treatise on Dramaturgy,” has 
listed sixty-six. Although the majority 
of these postures have names like “The 
Stag walking in the Forest,” “The Lion 
playing with its tail,” “The Lotus rais- 
ing its stalk,” or “The Wind swaying 
the plantain leaves,” the postures them- 
selves have become highly stylized and 
in most cases do not recall the natural 
actions to which their names refer. As 
H.R.H. Prince Damrong has remarked, 
the object of the dance is “to convert 
such actions into beautiful and grace- 
ful movement.” 

Each movement during the perform- 
ance of a Khén dance is a change from 
one prescribed posture to another. No 
attempt has been made to devise new or 
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“modern” postures, nor is the performer 
allowed, in a strictly classical dance, to 
move freely or as his imagination 
prompts him. His dance is of a rigid and 
disciplined perfection comparable to 
that shown in vocal delivery by a class- 
ical actor from the Comédie Frangaise. 


The exact adherence to rules in Khén 
plays is not confined to movement alone, 
but applies also to the music, the shape 
of the costumes, and the masks. The 
orchestral music which accompanies the 
dance is not the work of a composer, 
nor is it set down in writing; in fact, 
an exact rendering of the music by nota- 
tion in the Western sense is not feasible. 
The orchestra, which usually consists of 
a dozen to twenty musicians, plays from 
memory and without a conductor. It 
leads the performer through his dance, 
for each musical figure or melody stands 
for a definite posture. At the same time, 
the story text is chanted by a chorus and 
soloists, off stage. Of the actors, generally 
only the comedians speak their own 
parts. This technique is not based on an 
arbitrary rule, but has arisen from the 
fact that the unusually strenuous nature 
of the classical dance and the practice of 
wearing a mask make it almost impos- 
sible for the actor to speak as well as 
dance. 

The costumes are among the most at- 
tractive features of the Siamese theatre. 
Their design is based on the court dress 
of olden times and they are often decked 
out with valuable jewelry. As neither 
buttons nor hooks are used in holding 
the costumes together, the actor has to be 
“sewn into his costume,” a _ process 
which, in view of the elaborate nature 
of these garments, may take several 
hours. 

Although the shape of the costumes 
is prescribed, their colors are left to the 
choice of the producer and, in this re- 
spect, tribute must be paid to the 
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Siamese genius for creating tasteful and 
brilliant combinations of colors, such 
as in the West are often mistakenly re- 
garded as incompatible. A group of 
Siamese dancers in their colorful cos- 
tumes, scintillating with jewels and with 
gold or silver brocade and surmounted 
by the gracefully tapering golden coro- 
net, always makes an impressive and 
enchanting stage picture. 

In a Khén play, masks are worn by 
demons and animal characters. Such 
masks are elaborately stylized and cover 
the whole face. Although lines and orna- 
mental patterns are usually superim- 
posed, each mask has a basic color which 
is prescribed for the character it repre- 
sents. Thus the mask of Hanuman, the 
monkey general, is white; that of Virun 
Chambang, blue; and that of the demon 
king of Lanka, green. 

Rarely does the hero, and never the 
heroine, wear a mask. Their faces are 
conventionally whitened, with rouged 
lips and blackened eyebrows, and con- 
sciously drained of all expression. The 
face makes no contribution to the class- 
ical dance. It is, perhaps, too open a mir- 
ror of emotion to be allowed its part in 
a formal and ceremonious style of danc- 
ing whose very object it is to transcend 
(or, possibly, conceal?) the imperfections 
of nature. 


Ill 


The style known as Lakon (or dance 
drama), in its present form, shows subtle 
rather than sweeping differences from 
the Khén style. Both are based on funda- 
mentally the same principles of the class- 
ical dance; and, in its purest form, Lakon 
demands from the performer the same 
discipline and classic perfection of move- 
ment as Khén. 


Over the centuries, however, the 


Lakon style has developed along two di- 
verging paths known today as Lakon Nai 
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(interior) and Lakon Nork (exterior). 
“Nai” and “Nork” are generally held 
to have applied, originally, to the royal 
court; i.e., Lakon Nai was evolved in the 
seclusion of the royal tradition and per- 
formed within the precincts of the pal- 
ace, whereas Lakon Nork grew and flour- 
ished in the free, informal atmosphere of 
town and village and became, above all, 
the theatre of the people. 

The subject matter of Lakon Nai is 
not necessarily based on the Ramakien, 
but is often drawn from the rich fund 
of Siamese and other Far Eastern 
legends (chiefly Cambodian and Java- 
nese) of non-Brahmanic origin. 

_ The performers rarely wear masks un- 
less playing animal parts. Even then, 
their masks are naturalistic rather than 
stylized, and frequently a charming and 
picturesque effect is produced by the 
actor’s wearing a hat in form of a stag’s 
or horse’s head. 

In contrast to the Khén style of danc- 
ing, which aims at the display of robust 
acrobatic skill and which is hard, angu- 
lar, and formal, Lakon Nai exhibits 
dance and dancer from their charming, 
elegant, and graceful side. It is for this 
reason that Khén is frequently played by 
all-male and Lakon Nai by all-female 
casts. 

The Siamese do not demand dramatic 
verisimilitude from their classical plays, 
but beautiful dancing and attractive 
group pictures; consequently the arti- 
ficiality of men dancing women’s parts 
and vice versa does not perturb them. 
Lakon Nai being best suited to the femi- 
nine talent, it is danced by women, and 
conversely, Khén by men. The come- 
dians’ parts, however, are exclusively 
male territory. 

Lakon Nork is an altogether freer and 
less ceremonious style. Its origin has 
been traced to the lay performances of 
the Buddhist Jatakas, but it has since 
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drawn on many local folk tales and 
legends for its inspiration. In its meth- 
ods, Lakon Nork can scarcely be re- 
garded as classical: the formal dance 
content has been considerably reduced, 
while colorful pageantry as well as 
comedy and slapstick play a correspond- 
ingly greater part. Its immense popular- 
ity is further heightened by the lavish 
production effects and ingenious trans- 
formation scenes which accompany 
modern Lakon Nork performances. Re- 
cently, one such production drew record 
audiences with the widely publicized 
announcement that “mermaids and 
other aquatic creatures will appear be- 
fore you in this spectacle.” And so they 
did! 


IV 


Although the Classical Theatre jeal- 
ously guards its fine traditions as far as 
the dance itself is concerned, it has in 
recent years made considerable conces- 
sions to modern theatrical conditions 
and public taste in its method of staging. 
Scenery and lighting have been intro- 
duced and the recitations of soloists and 
chorus are now heard over microphones. 

In its scenic design, the Siamese the- 
atre has borrowed, not altogether hap- 
pily, from the West. Backdrops and flats 
are generally painted in the naturalistic 
manner recalling the lavish excesses of 
European fin-de-siécle productions. Bur- 
dened with detail and generous splashes 
of color, such scenery tends to over- 
whelm and deaden the effect of Siamese 
costumes whose splendor and loveliness 
make the use of ornamental scenery 
superfluous. 
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The atinosphere of a Siamese theatre 
and its place in public life reflect condi- 
tions very different from those in the 
West. 

There is comparatively little pub- 
licity and no star hysteria. The stage 
door is never crowded with “balleto- 
manes” anxiously waiting to catch a 
glimpse (not to mention an autograph) 
of their favorite dancer. Productions are 
rarely described at length in the press 
and never praised or condemned in a 
critical sense. Siamese audiences do not 
applaud: when the play is over, they 
rise and leave the theatre, very politely, 
very quietly. They have enjoyed the per- 
formance, but it is not their custom to 
demonstrate their pleasure. 

They know the value of their Classical 
Theatre and show it by attending in 
large numbers to fill the house. Khdn 
and Lakon are not the study and pre- 
occupation of the few. In Siam, the 
classics are popular. And it is a particu- 
larly encouraging feature of the theatre 
that, at each matinee performance, many 
of its rows are filled with schoolchildren. 
Rapt and enchanted by the magic of 
the stage, they are thus brought near to 
the traditions and beliefs of their coun- 
try at an early and impressionable age. 
With their support, it is likely that the 
Siamese Classical Theatre, which in the 
twentieth century has already had to 
survive the storms and trials of political 
and social upheaval, Westernization, 
and world war, will keep alive what in 
so many other countries, East and West, 
has been allowed to die for want of at- 
tention: the strength and vitality of its 
own traditions. 
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JOHN GASSNER 


Any review of Broadway during the 
first quarter of the year must culminate 
with Arthur Miller’s The Crucible. Only 
Miller’s play could begin to satisfy those 
of us who believe that gravity in the 
choice of subject matter is gratifying 
solely when solemnity is transcended by 
tragic art. But it is not only on serious 
drama that the present report must rest. 
Rather unexpectedly, Broadway experi- 
enced some general improvement, and a 
number of lighter productions must be 
credited with the returning—if still 
precarious—health of the New York 
stage. It is with these more or less con- 
genial exhibitions of showmanship that 
I shall begin this review. 


I 


Starting with the most modest of the 
productions, Sylvia Regan’s The Fifth 
Season, I am compelled to make an ob- 
vious comment. Regardless of how great- 
ly the playwrights may fail us, the clowns 
of the theatre never let us down, Miss 
Regan’s little comedy concerns the tribu- 
lations of two dress manufacturers in 
Manhattan’s famed garment center. 
Johnny Goodwin, one of the partners, 
has high-flown ideas of business enter- 
prise that could land him either in jail 
or in bankruptcy proceedings. The lat- 
ter, combined with a divorce suit, are 
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imminent. But the infinitely humble, if 
by no means inept, Max Pincus, the 
other partner, salvages both the business 
and Goodwin's marriage. And since the 
playwright’s cup runneth over, Pincus 
is rewarded with marriage to a lovable 
immigrant girl. Normally, this sort of 
play would find Broadway hard hearted 
in spite of stage direction by Gregory 
Ratoff and a good cast, in which Richard 
Whorf excels as Mr. Goodwin. But The 
Fifth Season was saved by a little gen- 
tleman, Menasha Skulnik, who has 
worn motley on the Yiddish-speaking 
stage for quite a while and now wears it 
on the English-speaking stage with equal 
grace. It is undoubtedly the best garment 
turned out by the garment industry in 
this or any other season. 

Woebegone but keen-witted, and self- 
deprecating but reliable in every crisis, 
the little man raises his eyebrows to 
heaven and flutters with his hands and 
breath, and performs those miracles of 
endurance that can be expected only 
from life’s stepchildren who expect 
nothing more than calamity on earth. 
“As goes Skulnik, so goes the play,” 
writes Variety. The point is, however, 
that Skulnik goes much further than the 
play. Even sentimentality is endurable 
while he is on the stage, although it is 
not sentimentality but skill that we 
admire in his performance. That skill 
consists of the act of surprising himself 
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continually and of using his entire body 
to register a response. His timing is 
that of the whole man, and so it is the 
whole man—representative of the “lost- 
ness” of all of us in the mazes of cir- 
cumstance and men’s vainglory—that 
Skulnik manages to communicate. He 
makes all of us seem vulnerable. By the 
same token, he brings us together in a 
common humanity as no high-sounding, 
non-tragic literature quite does. At the 
performance I attended, no one seemed 
more entranced than Professor Oscar 
J. Campbell, the Shakespearean scholar, 
and his delight made me _ wonder 
whether he did not sense a kinship be- 
tween Miss Regan’s Max Pincus and 
Shakespeare’s clowns. Perhaps we would 
have a better theatre if we turned it 
over to clowns. 

Although On Borrowed Time is a 
decidedly better play than The Fifth 
Season, its success as a revival also owes 
much to a clown. Whoever cast Victor 
Moore as “Gramps” was inspired. Even 
‘those of us who recall the late Dudley 
Digges in the role and can make some 
invidious comparisons (Digges’ pace in 
the 1938 original production was faster 
and his personality gave “Gramps” a 
more Yankee tartness) can be captured 
by Mr. Moore’s performance. Indeed, 
it hardly seems a performance, so natural 
and so casual is Moore’s playing. Not to 
seem to act in this far fetched fantasy 
is the way to normalize it, especially 
since a number of minor characters, in- 
cluding the calculating spinster Marcia 
Giles, are stereotypes in this production 
and would probably be stereotypes in 
any other. Although Moore’s personality 
and age limit his range as an actor, the 
perfect Throttlebottom of Of Thee I 
Sing is the perfect “Gramps” of On Bor- 
rowed Time. 


Clowning is not exactly what we as- 
sociate with the glamorous Rosalind 
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Russell. Yet it is the large measure of 
clowning in her performance as Ruth in 
the musical-comedy version of My Sister 
Eileen, titled Wonderful Town, that is 
the cream of the many pleasures pro- 
vided by the production. Miss Russell, 
the romantic Hollywood star, clowns her 
way openly, whereas Victor Moore, the 
professional clown, doesn’t clown at all 
—that is, he is merely being himself or 
the mask he adopted so long ago that 
we cannot disengage it from his person- 
ality. But there is motivation in her 
clowning; it is the dramatically right 
defense of the intellectual Ruth against 
the attractiveness of her sister Eileen. 
She proves herself a trouper par excel- 
lence as she sheds all her celluloid 
glamour in a variety of numbers in 
which she runs the range of humiliations 
from neglect by men to impressment as 
the harassed carrier of an electric sign 
advertising a Greenwich Village dive. 
Since she plays not only with spirit and 
abandon but with an ungainliness that 
is itself the better part of charm, she 
notably enriches a show that would 
otherwise be just another riotous Broad- 
way musical comedy for all its expertly 
contrived songs, dances, and compli- 
cations. The only other unquestionable 
“star” of Wonderful Town is Leonard 
Bernstein. Mr. Bernstein, who is an 
elevated musician on other occasions, 
also descends into the market place with 
uncommon bravura. 


The fact is that showmanship includes 
the art of knowing how much freight a 
production can safely carry. The New 
York City Drama Company, led by the 
able Albert Marre, learned this by ex- 
perience. Its “serious” production of 
The Merchant of Venice, in which Luth- 
er Adler attempted to give us a Shylock 
who is both noble and youngish, was a 
fiasco. But its Love’s Labour’s Lost, 
treated as an Edwardian period spoof 
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(except in the quite wonderfully mel- 
ancholy finale), nearly succeeded, and its 
Misalliance was utterly delightful. Love's 
Lost missed complete reali- 
zation on the stage only because the 
speaking requirements of the play were 
too much for the cast. By slowing up 
the performance, the speakers put Shake- 
speare’s artifice out of joint in some 
scenes, although Philip Bourneuf’s and 
Joseph Schildkraut’s performances could 
be relished for their virtuosity. And it 
was exactly an exercise in virtuosity that 
the City Center troupe made out of 
Misalliance, a farce that Shaw himself 
had written off as a potboiler. It ceased 
to be a potboiler once the actors, with 
Barry Jones and Tamara Geva most 
conspicuously energized by Cyril Ritch- 
ard’s zestful direction, really made the 
pot boil. 

That Shaw, who fancied himself as 
talker, could not help being a showman 
was never more conclusively demon- 
strated. Paraphrasing Stark Young or 
Pirandello, one may say that Shaw 
merely transferred the antics of com- 
media dell’arte from the feet to the head 
—and to the larynx. In Misalliance, it 
so happens, he also did not neglect the 
feet. It is, indeed, the abundance of 
farcical action that made Misalliance a 
potboiler within the Shavian canon. But 
if Misalliance is a potboiler, one can 
only wish that more English and Ameri- 
can modernists had condescended to the 
same commodity. They couldn’t have, of 
course, with the same results because 
Shaw is unique in the English-speaking 
theatre. There is a tension set up in 
Misalliance between the matter and the 
manner. No playwright who _ lacked 
Shaw’s matter could have had the same 
success with his manner. And no one 
who lacked his manner could have pro- 
duced the same effect with his matter. 
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By treating the substance of the play 
as nonsense, Mr. Ritchard and his cast 
actually made Skaw’s sense more theat- 
rically viable. They made us want to 
stop the bustling action and say “Look 
here! the old boy has a point here” 
whenever the performance made _ the 
gesture of throwing the freight of the 
play overboard. Yet Misalliance would 
have looked as slipshod as it actually is 
(according to standard dramaturgy), if 
the Ritchard production had stopped its 
gambol to give respectful attention to 
Shaw’s text whenever an “idea” reared 
its sagacious little head. Instead, Misal- 
liance was allowed to be the only thing 
it can be acceptably—a lark of Shaw’s 
“moral and social landscape,” to use 
Harold Clurman’s apt words in The 
Nation. 


II 

After reporting on my adventures in 
Broadway's multiple-ringed circus, J find 
that I have lost the desire to dwell on 
Broadway as a temple, except in so far 
as The Crucible tempts me to enter it. 
This, one may suppose, is itself a form 
of criticism. One should be impelled to 
enter sacred precincts by zeal rather 
than by a sense of duty. 

If Picnic seemed a less dutiful report 
on Main Street frustrations than its 
subject now and then indicated, we have 
both the author William Inge and the 
stage director Joshua Logan to thank 
for this much relief. The author has 
Sherwood Anderson’s way with “‘frustra- 
tions”; that is, he notes their presence 
as a poetic slice of life rather than as a 
sociological case report. Like Sherwood 
Anderson, too, William Inge presents 
the escape from stalemate ruefully—as 
an act of desperation in the case of a 
love-starved schoolmarm, and as a misty 
instinctive setting out upon a_ road 
whose windings are yet unknown, in the 
case of a not altogether bright young 
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girl who has a fund of affection that 
she must spend on a maladjusted young 
tramp. Mr. Logan, on his part, enlivens 
the small-town drama with many a di- 
rectorial twist and turn that spells 
Broadway expertness. He is especially 
effective in staging a spontaneous dance 
as a sex-ritual which expresses the pent- 
up emotions of the characters; it rises 
to orgiastic intensity and then tapers 
off into a hushed lyrical scene between 
the heroine and the tramp that is re- 
markably sensitive. 


Nevertheless, neither the play nor the 
production is wholly gratifving, and the 
two are intrinsically at odds with each 
other. Taken by itself, the play may be 
set down as an assembly of scattered 
observations cemented with a glue of 
inferior quality in the case of the girl- 
and-tramp plot. Nobody in Picnic has 
the stature to carry a play, a factor 
which was also the weakness of Wines- 
burg, Ohio (when Sherwood Anderson 
tried to dramatize it in various ver- 
sions that he showed me). As for the 
Logan production, its usual quality is 
Broadway facileness. Mr. Logan is hav- 
ing too much stereotyped fun with old 
maids, although Ruth McDevitt and 
Eileen Heckart breathe life into the 
Logan stereotypes; and, more objection- 
ably, the stage direction transforms the 
tramp played by Ralph Meeker into a 
prize bull whose muscular exhibitionism 
is as offensive to my taste as it is tire- 
some. Picnic owes its popularity to Mr. 
Logan’s ministrations. But a less “suc- 
cessful” production would have made 
it a more genuine, if rather limited, ex- 
perience. 

That Broadway sophistication and in- 
sincerity, nevertheless, have some value 
as relief must be conceded when one 
thinks of Tabori’s drama of totalitarian 
terror, The Emperor's Clothes. Tabori’s 
play, set in Budapest in 1930, gave us all 
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the expected harrowing details of hys- 
teria and informing on one’s neighbors 
in its account of the afflictions of a 
schoolteacher who attempts to recover 
his position after having lost it years ago 
by essentially innocuous libertarian ac- 
tivity. He loses his prospects and be- 
comes a victim of the secret police 
as a result of his little son’s lively 
romantic fancy, which publicizes the 
father as a dangerously subversive char- 
acter. The ironic grotesqueness of che 
plot could have made a_ provocative 
comedy, while its subject might have 
provided a tragedy—if the intelligent 
author had also supplied a character of 
tragic size rather than a martyr to an 
acute anxiety neurosis. Instead, Tabori 
plunged us into a morass of woe, and the 
lugubrious proceedings never got beyond 
the point of documenting the moral de- 
bilitation of a country. 

Tennessee Williams’ pessimism was 
even more penumbral in Camino Real, 
and his earnest effort to appall us with 
his picture of the world embraced every- 
thing—not merely contemporary society 
but humanity through the ages. Weight- 
ed with symbolism (Camino Real or the 
Royal Road is the world from which 
escape is difficult, and the various 
impasses of humanity are broken only 
by the Byrons and Don Quixotes of 
literature), Mr. Williams’ play was 
strangulated by literary pretensions and 
by a bizarre theatricality that reduced 
itself to a succession of mechanical in- 
genuities. These were engineered on the 
stage by Elia Kazan with every resource 
of the director functioning as a virtuoso. 
In some raffish episodes, in which Jen- 
nie Goldstein played a_brothel-keeper 
delightfully, the play came to life. But, 
in the main, the production gave us an 
animated corpse. As such, it possessed a 
certain fascination for two reasons: One 
wanted to see how much more ingenious 
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it would become and, thanks to Mr. 
Williams’ and Mr. Kazan’s theatrical 
talents, one was not disappointed as a 
rule. And there was a certain decadent 
gratification in the morbidezza of this 
surrealist Helzapoppin’! Sickness has its 
fascinations. If only it were less disinte- 
grative to playwriting! 

Broadwayism, it must be added, con- 
tributed to the debilitation of Camino 
Real to no small degree whenever Elia 
‘Kazan elaborated upon its author’s non- 
comic extravagance and sent actors 
scooting through the auditorium and up 
into the loge. And it may be said that 
Broadwayism was also no great help to 
John Brown’s Body. Unlike the pre- 
vious Paul Gregory “reading,” Don Juan 
in Hell, the Benét poem is essentially 
spectacular in its matter as well as in 
its proportions. These were conveyed by 
means of a chorus, some dancing, and 
music by Walter Schumann. Unlike 
Shaw’s piece, John Brown’s Body is not 
a play but an epic or chronicle. Tyrone 
Power, Judith Anderson, and Raymond 
Massey read it with admirable skill, but 
their reading, combined with the chorus 
and with sound effects, was a contradic- 
tion in terms of the theatre. The more 
everyone associated with the production 
directed by Charles Laughton pretended 
to give a reading the less it looked like 
a play, whereas the more the actors in 
the previous Don Juan in Hell produc- 
tion read their lines, the more Shaw’s 
discourse constituted a play. John 
Brown’s Body was often stirring in its 
own right as a poem, although I believe 
its poetry has been consistently over- 
rated ever since it was published moré 
than a decade ago. But it was inevitably 
operatic on the stage, and its exaltations 
were often indistinguishable from rhe- 
torical “uplift.” Charles Laughton could 
not have completely overcome these 
defects, but he might have made them 
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less obvious by judiciously un-theatricali- 
zing the production. The “readers’’ need 
not have draped themselves on a banister 
that sometimes served as a fence, and the 
dancers could have been dispensed with 
as a means for visualizing some of the 
events. Lyric and epic poetry call for 
and evoke far more imaginative reality 
than wisps of half-hearted acting in- 
tended to assist the audience’s imagi- 
nation. A play will out regardless of its 
disguises, as the reading of Don Juan in 
Hell proved. The absence of a play will 
be equally discernible to anyone who is 
not hypnotized by theatrical pomp. Mr. 
Laughton and his cast may have be- 
mused the majority of their audiences. 
But there was more solemnity or, at 
most, rhetorical elevation than dramatic 
force in the production. 

And this question of dramatic reality 
brings me back at last to The Crucible. 
A history play by virtue of its subject, 
it is nonetheless a spiraling drama. Mil- 
ler has once more demonstrated his 
ability to telescope dramatic material. 
In writing about the Salem witchcraft 
trials, he has avoided the danger of 
composing a sprawling chronicle. More- 
over, he has made every effort to create 
a central tragic character in John Proc- 
tor, the independent farmer who faces 
one decision after another and, after 
some understandable hesitations, makes 
it. It would take too long to prove here 
the proficiency combined with insight 
into character that distinguishes The 
Crucible. Even the painstaking Harris 
production failed to capture the accentu- 
ation toward tragedy and toward unity 
through character drama Miller attained 
in his script. This achievement can now 
be observed in the published text (Vik- 
ing Press, $2.75), although Miller is 
open to some criticism in the “com- 
mentaries” he added to the early scenes 
of the play. 
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How contemporary criticism can tie 
itself into knots when it is confronted 
by honest, forthright work is well shown 
in reviews of the play. As usual, che 
workaday New York newspaper re- 
viewers come off better than the critics 
who write for high-brow publications. 
That is because the newspapermen look 
at what they see, whereas the high-brow 
critics see only what they want to dis- 
cuss. Regardless of Miller’s original in- 
tentions or later explanations, the play 
must be assessed simply as a play because 
the act of creating was complete. If 
parallels between the past and present 
appear, so much the worse for humanity 
rather than for the playwright. And if 
individual lines, such as the question 
whether the accuser is now always holy, 
are relevant and probably intentional 
on Miller’s part, the fact remains that a 
play that holds audiences in its grip as 
The Crucible does succeeds through the 
power of its overall dramaturgy. 

If there are obvious weaknesses in the 
play, they result mainly from the fact 
that Proctor and his wife are swamped 
by a multiplicity of characters, so that 
the personal drama of maintaining 
integrity in the face of compounded evil 
and folly is often dissipated. It is also 
unfortunate that the tragedy is started 
and (in Act Three) clinched—and there- 
fore melodramatized—by the willful 
action of a demoniacal girl, Abigail. 
Miller does not quite overcome these 
difficulties. But he is aware of them, and 
in The Crucible his awareness results 
in corrections as the play proceeds. Both 
Proctor and his wife are made to grow 
in stature, until at the end they are 
fully grown. (Perhaps, indeed, they grow 
too rapidly in Act Four in the text, and 
the Jed Harris production blurred this 
growth.) By the time the play arrives at 
its conclusion, it is no longer the chron- 
icle of mass hysteria it tended to become; 


instead, it is a tragedy, and its point is 
that men, no matter how erring, are 
capable of enduring everything for their 
sense of decency. This, too, is more ap- 
parent to me in the published text than 
it was in the stage production. Those 
who claim that The Crucible is in- 
adequate as a revelation of what hap- 
pened in Salem are quite correct. But it 
is what transpired in the soul of John 
and Elizabeth Proctor that finally mat- 
ters, and to that degree The Crucible is 
neither an exposé nor a merely con- 
temporary protest, but a tragedy. It is 
regrettable, indeed, that Jed Harris did 
not succeed in bringing this out sufh- 
ciently in the performances of Arthur 
Kennedy and Beatrice Straight, good 
actors though they be. They are less 
absorbing on the stage than Walter 
Hampden’s Deputy Governor Danforth. 


The fact is that, good as the Broad- 
way production is, it fails to testify 
fully to the wealth of dramatic creative- 
ness that went into the writing of The 
Crucible. Even if Miller did not suc- 
ceed in drawing his epic material com- 
pletely together (and only Shakespearean 
dramaturgy would have made this en- 
tirely possible), he has built a powerful 
drama which overshadows current 
drama here or abroad. For the present 
purpose, it may be sufficient to con- 
gratulate ourselves on the presence of 
Arthur Miller in our theatre. My major 
regret is that he is not a poet. I doubt 
that any post-Shakespearean dramatist 
could have solved the problems inherent 
in Miller’s material, but a true poet 
could have transcended them. He could 
have placed the play beyond time and 
locality and carried us into the flaming 
center of tragic vision. He could have 
also economized on those parts of the 
plot that are necessarily merely transi- 
tional or supplementary and _ therefore 
relatively flat. 


HEDDA GABLER: 
THE IRONY OF DECADENCE 


HERBERT BLAU 


I 


To many devotees of the theatre, es- 
pecially those of the realistic tradition, 
some of the plays of Henrik Ibsen have 
become uncomfortably anachronistic. 
The basis for this discomfort is not 
elusive; and, for me, it was crystallized 
as the result of a recent involvement in a 
production of Hedda Gabler. First in- 
clination was to modernize it. Is it not, 
after all, universal? And Hedda the 
prototype of the “modern woman’? 
These questions arose quite naturally in 
early discussions of the play, but soon 
attached themselves to a more generic 
one: did Ibsen actually manage in the 
constricted bourgeois parlor of the play 
to gather meanings pertinent to the 
future, or have the physical limitations 
of its scene by now exhausted the spir- 
itual wealth of the drama itself? 

In an age where our library of pro- 
duceable plays is down to the classics 
and the trash, the answer to this ques- 
tion is relevant to the fate of the the- 
atre. It is easy, we know, to attack the 
opinions of tradition and cynically de- 
ride many works which have become 
reputable through time; but it is equal- 
lv easy for those addicted to a standard 
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repertoire to confuse the tendency to re- 
vive a play with the actual merit of that 
play. Most students of the drama are 
aware that managers more often look for 
good parts than for good meanings. 
And if one looks for good meanings in 
most of our contemporary drama, he 
will either despair of the theatre or be 
labeled a reactionary. For, we are told, 
there are no “good” meanings. Mean- 
ings are relative, and what is good for 
you is not good for me. 

Now a few minutes of sober thought 
will reveal the difficulty here. With such 
an ethic it would be impossible, for ex- 
ample, to convince a recalcitrant student 
that Hamlet is superior to The Moon 
Is Blue. Nevertheless, cultural relativity 
is the popular attitude today, and it is 
almost as dangerous to be a critic as to 
be a Communist. 


II 


But to return to Hedda Gabler: what 
is the argument of the play? And what 
breadth of meaning does it have for the 
present age? How steadily does it gaze 
at life and how much is it willing to 
see? To begin with, we might consider 
the common assumption that Hedda 
is the first “modern woman,” the prede- 
cessor of all those inhibited and neu- 
rotic souls who have haunted our stages 
since the death of chivalry unsexed. 
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Obviously Hedda suffers from the same 
pointless intensity and latent irritation 
that has become prevalent in a society 
which, once liberated and expansive, 
has at last grown in on itself. But for 
Hedda there is no reality: she experi- 
ences a boredom that hasn’t even the 
virtue ‘of being exquisite; she has 
neither the outlet of hedonism nor the 
recourse of a business suit. Her breed- 
ing prevents her from making her own 
way; her husband is incapable of mak- 
ing it for her. She has only the conso- 
lation of heirlooms—her pistols, sym- 
bols of the paternal heritage—and of 
an occasional illicit conversation with 
the suave, informed, cautiously lecher- 
ous, and ultimately insensitive Judge 
Brack. In that she wants something be- 
yond what she has (something vague, 
something imaginative and _ Bacchic, 
something which the romantic indiscre- 
tions of Lévborg seem to embody for 
her, but something which is never really 
defined), she is indeed representative of 
an entire class of women. But there is 
a difference; and the difference is that 
between the generalized modern woman 
and what is indeed, in some respects, an 
anachronism. 

For if we compare Hedda with a 
more contemporary heroine who resem- 
bles her, Nina of O’Neill’s Freudian ex- 
periment, Strange Interlude, we notice 
that whereas Nina, motivated by the 
emotional trauma of aborted first love, 
recklessly compensates in sexual indul- 
gence and flight from her past, Hedda 
attempts with meticulous desperation 
to retreat to her past, or rather, to im- 
pose it upon the present, a present too 
imperceptive to appreciate it, no less 
accept it. Nina, it is true, eventually 
reassumes her familial character, but 


her tragedy consists of her unsuccessful 
efforts to escape it, and the process in- 
volves fundamental change. But Hedda 


never changes; she remains General 
Gabler’s daughter until the end. But be- 
cause General Gabler is dead, Hedda is 
impotent, cut off from her natal source; 
and one of her most affective charac- 
teristics is a disturbing sterility that ap- 
proaches the masculine. 


Blanche DuBois, of Tennessee Wil- 
liams’ Streetcar Named Desire, affords 
another contrast. Bred in a vanished 
past, Blanche does not strive to restore 
it or maintain it (this struggle is ante- 
cedent to the drama), but rather to 
make herself over in the image of the 
present. Hedda detests Tesman; Blanche 
clings to Mitch, and she is quite willing, 
to the point of hysteria, to marry into 
his world. 

Hedda’s essential sterility is revealed 
in her antithetical, but not dialectical, 
pairing with Mrs. Elvsted, who enjoys 
a primitive fecundity without under- 
standing either the source of her power 
or the value of her fruits. Certain sym- 


bolism is obvious: Hedda’s hair is 
sparse, Mrs. Elvsted’s is abundant; 
Hedda wants no child, Mrs. Elvsted 


must have one, if only a brain child. 
Mrs. Elvsted, in short, must participate 
in a creative act, if only vicariously; 
Hedda contributes only to the act of 
destruction. She has none of the Chris- 
tian qualities of sacrifice, charity, or 
love, which Mrs. Elvsted, the devoted 
Aunt Juliana, and even Tesman uncon- 
sciously exhibit. 


All this is well known. Hedda is re- 
pulsive and fascinating at once (an am- 
bivalence which has attracted so many 
actresses to the part); and her demoniac 
resistance to entrapment reveals a quick 
and cynical mind, but also, surprisingly, 
a definite naiveté. (how easily she is 
handled by the competent old roué 
Judge Brack!). She is the vessel of all the 
forms and instincts of a tradition which 
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is lost and which, as these forms and in- 
stincts persist in her, sinks to oblivion 
in her death. What alone redeems her 
is a sense of dignity and honor that no 
one else in the play, including Judge 
Brack, shares. For Brack has all the ac- 
coutrements of Hedda’s class—the wit, 
the charm, the manners, and the dress; 
but one suspects he is a latecomer to it, 
and that his prerogatives are not those 
of birth. Hedda’s only legitimacy is her 
breeding, and it is this, however per- 
verted, which, under the circumstances, 
guarantees her suicide. 

In the social scene represented in 
Tesman’s home, the standards of Hed- 
da’s class have disappeared. She herself 
is inaccurately aware of them, her im- 
pulses dissociated from the values which 
once gave them substance. Within the 
structure of the play there is no instru- 
ment for evaluating the dislocation of 
sensibility which is imitated in the 
action. Therefore, when Hedda commits 
suicide, both responses to her act are 
woefully inadequate to it. Poor pedan- 
tic innocuous Tesman can only shriek: 
“Shot herself! Shot herself in the tem- 
ple! Fancy that!” —an_ ejaculation 
which he might have made upon un- 
covering an old manuscript. And Brack, 
who would have known better were he 
really of Hedda’s class, half faints in an 
armchair, muttering: “Good God!—peo- 
ple don’t do such things.” 


III 


The effect is that of irony; but the 
irony is that of decadence, the same 
irony that appears more bewilderedly 
and plaintively in Henry Adams’ Edu- 
cation, and more sophisticatedly and 
self-derisively in T. S. Eliot’s Prufrock 
—in all three the irony of a civilization 
which no longer trusts itself. The argu- 
ment governing the irony is that the 
imaginative and cultivated sensibility of 
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a vanished age cannot exist in the tedi- 
ous, purblind, materialistic present, and 
in fact hardens in resistance and_tor- 
ments itself to death. The attitude of 
the play, however, emerges by negation. 

To see this in the action, one might 
approach the part of Hedda as an actor 
trained in the Stanislavski system would 
do. If we were to place Hedda’s objec- 
tive in the form of an infinitive, we 
would find first of all that its statement 
is very difficult. Indeed, the determina- 
tion of a precise objective is the surest 
indication of a misinterpretation of the 
role. We must satisfy ourselves, there- 
fore, with a sublimated objective: Hed- 
da, not able to realize herself on her 
own terms and by her own means, 
decides that she must possess another 
human being. This Mrs. Elvsted has 
almost done, unwittingly to be sure, but 
efficiently enough to stir Hedda’s jeal- 
ousy. Hedda’s objective infinitive, then, 
is: ‘‘to have the power to mold a human 
destiny.” Now in the drama of other 
periods, say in Oedipus or Hamlet,. 
when we set down the objective infini- 
tive of the protagonist, we find that 
though the protagonist may himself be 
destroyed in the process, the objective 
is eventually consummated. Thus, Oedi- 
pus sets out “to hunt the murderer of 
Laius” or “to determine his own real- 
ity”; in either case he does precisely 
what he has set out to do. The tragic 
effect resides in the disaster logically im- 
plicit in the triumph. O6cedipus gets 
what he wants, but he gets more than 
he bargained for. So too with Hamlet, 
who starts out “to destroy the ulcer in 
the body politic” but unfortunately de- 
stroys a good deal more, including him- 
self. 

Hedda, like Oedipus and Hamlet, 
dies. But her death is not a triumph 
and her objective infinitive is never ful- 
filled. It is in fact virtually reversed. To 
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split her major objective into compo- 
nents: she marries Tesman “to obtain 
security,” and finds his position threat- 
ened by Lévborg and her plan of enter- 
ing society obstructed; she attempts “to 
intimidate” Aunt Juliana, and she is 
herself intimidated when the old lady, 
refusing to be insulted, musters a_be- 
lated dignity; she tries “to control” the 
timid Mrs. Elvsted, and she realizes that 
Mrs. Elvsted has dared what she herself 
has never done and is actually the 
stronger. In these relationships we see 
even the weak characters have the better 
of Hedda. But her failure is most crush- 
ing in respect to Judge Brack and Lév- 
borg. Her intimacy with Brack leads to 
her enslavement: she tries “to make 
Brack serve” her and ends by almost 
serving him. As a last resort she attempts 
“to persuade Lévborg to perform one 
last act of beauty” and, of course, he 
perishes along with her dream in an 
event, not an act, of ugliness. Intending 
to possess, she is instead possessed, and 
her only escape is that of suicide. 
Such frustration is certainly not un- 
usual in modern society. But Hedda 
lacks an essential quality of literary 
modernity: a sense of alienation. For at 
no time during the action does she feel 
that she doesn’t belong. It is, for her, 
the others who are intruders, though she 
is living in a strange house, enjoying 
another woman’s servant, wheedling 
thrills from another’s experience, and 
making the worst of a life that is not 
hers. She has the intellectual assurance 
of heredity, but the incertitude of the 
emotionally timid. In a later age and 
another environment she might, were 
there not something natively frigid 
about her, release her repressions, like 
Nina and Blanche, in aimless promiscu- 
ity. But as it is she wants something 
from the new bourgeois culture which 
it is incapable of giving, and yet she is 


not critical enough to understand why. 
The members of the Lost Generation of 
the 1920's were at odds too with special- 
ization and materialism, but they under- 
stood it, not as a clash with their past, 
but as inimical to their future. And it 
is a future which Hedda simply does 
not have. 


IV 


The cultural problem which Hedda 
magnifies, then, is considerably dimin- 
ished, although the emotion concomi- 
tant with it endures. Like Baudelaire, 
Ibsen deals with the horrible state of 
Ennui—but the significance of this state 
in the play is reduced for lack of stand- 
ards by which to judge it. Mr. Yvor 
Winters discusses Ennui as a poetic sub- 
ject in his essay on T. S. Eliot: “Now 
Ennui, as it appears in much roman- 
tic literature is very much the same sin 
as the Christian sin of acedia, or spir- 
itual torpor, and it might well be re- 
garded as the most deadly of sins be- 
cause it leads to all the others and in- 
terferes with one’s struggling against 
them: it would be above all other sins 
the one most likely to appear, if we ac- 
cept Christian postulates, in a man or 
society deprived of grace.” But the 
world of Hedda Gabler is not deprived 
of grace because it has been too long de- 
prived of its Christian postulates. And 
Hedda cannot be said to be suffering 
from any sin, for Ibsen has himself im- 
molated the notion of sin along with 
other traditional values on the pyre of 
social criticism. We cannot call his study 
of Hedda, as we can the poems of 
Baudelaire or Shakespeare’s Macbeth, 
a study of evil, for there is in this world 
of Ibsen’s no way to evaluate evil; hence 
the effect of negative irony. Hedda is 


1“T, §. Eliot, or The Illusion of Reaction,” 
In Defense of Reason (New York: The Swallow 
Press & William Morrow and Co., 1947), Pp. 497- 
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and Hedda expires: the judgment, if 
any, is outside the play. 

Hedda Gabler provides, thus, a frag- 
ment of reality. Its protagonist is direc- 
tionless, and though sharing certain at- 
tributes of our age, is not fully typical 
of it, nor sufficiently positive to make 
us warm to her as we do even to Blanche 
DuBois, who at least has qualities of 
tenderness and charity that, in a revised 
environment, might possibly fructify. 
Williams disappoints because he inti- 
mates that the environment he por- 
trays is the partial projection of a whole 
which is brutal and calloused. Ibsen 
disappoints because he gives us a Will 
impoverished by lack of self-understand- 
ing and which, because it is active only 
in destruction, deserves itself to be de- 
stroyed..In both plays the failure is a 
failure of perception—the image is 
limited. 

Our age, erratic enough, and anxious 
to redeem the time by restoring pur- 
pose, has had its fill of perversion and 
eccentricity; it has seen far too much of 
destruction. Neither the myth of auto- 
matic perfectibility nor the shock of ni- 
hilism can account for our dilemmas or 
set us right, nor can any pseudo-ortho- 
dox consolations. Our age wants neither 
the guarantee of predetermined sanc- 
tity nor the best of a bad job, alterna- 
tives which T. S. Eliot offers in The 
Cocktail Party. It wants to work for its 
living. And it wants simply to know 
from its artists, old and new, what the 
normal aspiring person, he who is will- 
ing to struggle and sacrifice and suffer so 
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long as there is a chance that it is not in 
vain, must do to achieve some satisfac- 
tory salvation. Our age wants this, even 
if it is not always aware of it, for the 
very tension which marks it is a result 
of its ageless desire to know. 

Ibsen has dealt elsewhere with the 
problem of self-realization. Nora in 
A Doll’s House represents more than 
the emancipated woman, she represents 
potential actuating itself. But Nora’s 
conflict, though it is philosophically 
and dramatically perennial, loses poten- 
cy when the circumstances in which it 
arises are no longer felt as real. It has 
more value than Hedda, but it is subject 
to greater loss. It is necessary, there- 
fore, in producing both of these plays to 
avoid “modernizing” them. For if you 
modernize them, you ruin them. What 
worth persists in Hedda Gabler will 
only be realized in so far as its cultural 
situation is theatrically and mimetically 
restored. 


Only in the tight omnipresent suffo- 
cating realistic parlor can we suggest 
what is important in Ibsen. Shakespeare 
is more easily modernized because place 
in Shakespeare is an act of the imagina- 
tion; in Ibsen it is a specification. The 
Castle of Elsinore is an atmosphere, an 
essence, not a scene; Tesman’s home is 
the real stuff, brocade and majolica or- 
naments included. It is the very solid- 
ity of this home that repels Hedda, for 
she antedates it. Mrs. Elvsted could live 
in it; Nora could leave it; Hedda could 
only die. 


AESTHETICS FOR THE DESIGNER 


WILLARD F. BELLMAN 


I 


A designer sits staring at a script. His 
problem is this: how are these printed 
words to become a living, pulsating 
image on the stage? Words and ideas 
whirl in his mind—‘symbol,” “image,” 
“line,” “color,” “mass,” “empathy,” 
“rhythm,” etc. The problem still re- 
mains. Words cannot alter the situation, 
nor can they diminish the urgency with 
which it cries for an answer. Aesthetic 
theories, scientific formulae, and mystic 
recipes have one thing in common— 
they cannot provide a sure answer for 
man with a script and a blank sketch 
pad. Perhaps this is because his is a hu- 
man problem, because dramatic art is 
a flesh and blood affair. To put it 
another way, the designer’s job is one of 
communication between human beings; 
it involves passage of idea and emotion 
from one person to another. This is 
the field of study which has been most 
overlooked in the whole of aesthetics. 
In recent years, however, students of 
the theatre—designers themselves in 
most cases—have turned to this prob- 
lem. Also, in certain aspects of philos- 
ophy, progress has been made which is 
significant to the theatre. It is my 
purpose in this paper to bring together 
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some of these ideas and to point to 
some future developments which may be 
of interest to the student of design. To 
this end I have chosen to study the works 
of three prominent stage designers whose 
work represents recognized success, and 
who have shown a certain fluidity and 
capacity in their writings about their 
work—Adolphe Appia, Edward Gordon 
Craig, and Robert Edmond Jones. To 
this I have added certain considera- 
tions based on recent studies in aesthet- 
ics and semantics. 


As a basis for my observations, I have 
assumed that the theatre, like all serious 
art, is purposeful. By this I mean that 
its level of entertainment is not simple 
diversion, much as this may be in 
evidence. The entertainment of the 
theatre is centered in expression, i.e., 
a special variety of communication. As 
in other essentially non-verbal art forms, 
the problem of describing what is com- 
municated by a theatrical design is so 
great as to force the investigator to 
discover what is not communicated, and 
from this negative approach, to try to 
infer what is communicated. The dif- 
ficulty arises because of the non-dis- 
cursive nature of the essential material 
of the drama. It appears that ordinary 
discursive language’ is not fitted to the 
combination of positive and negative 
elements, the immediate perceptions on 
several levels, and the vast relationships 
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of both emotion and idea that lurk be- 
hind the dramatic script. These obser- 
vations are validated by the efforts of 
many students of the theatre to get at 
the “essence” or “heart” of a given 
drama in ordinary descriptive language. 
They have been largely unsuccessful, as 
examples will show. 


II 


Adolphe Appia was a musician, an 
admirer of Wagner, and finally a stu- 
dent of eurhythmics. This was a combi- 
nation certain to lead him to the theatre, 
and once there, to a dislike for what he 
found. This set of circumstances was 
heightened by the fact that Appia in- 
vestigated the theatre during the late 
1890's, a time when painted illusion 
was still flourishing. His sensitive eye 
winced at the literal, painted interpreta- 
tions of Wagnerian opera. He railed 
against the lack of awareness toward 
the obvious contradiction of a_ three- 
dimensional actor playing before a two- 
dimensional setting. To Appia the 
visual production of these music-dramas 
was dead; it had nothing to do with the 
music or the insight he found therein. 
Indeed it was a distraction—one had bet- 
ter close his eyes and enjoy the music. 

Appia’s objections were based on what 
was a relatively new idea in the field of 
theatrical art—or rather an idea so old 
as to need rediscovery. Appia saw the 
art of the theatre (more exactly, “the 
music-drama,” for it was here that his 
interest centered) as what he termed a 
“unified work of art.” By this he meant 
that the same rules of unity of the parts 
should apply to the theatre as might 
apply to painting or sculpture or the 
like. This was a_ philosophic revolt 
against the notion of the theatre as a 
mere combination of the arts, and a 
practical revolt against the common 
practice of competition between the 
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production elements for the attention of 
the audience. 

The next step after voicing a need 
for unity in the theatre was to indicate 
how that unity might come about. Ap- 
pia reasoned that in order to have unity, 
there must be something to relate the 
various parts—something around which 
to unify. His search for this unifying 
factor led to a careful evaluation of all 
the various elements of production. 
Appia decided that all of the elements 
were in one way or another not sufficient 
within themselves as arts, that no one of 
them afforded any integrating factor 
which might serve to unify the whole. 
He decided that only in the score of the 
music-drama (and later, perhaps, in the 
script of the word-drama) could there be 
found a factor powerful enough to uni- 
fy the complete production. After strug- 
gling with the verbal difficulties contin- 
gent upon this problem, he termed that 
portion of the script or score that was 
most vital the “inner drama.” It was 
from this essence of the insight of the 
original creative artist that all of the 
production factors should evolve. The 
closeness of their relationship to it 
might vary, but in all cases such a rela- 
tionship must exist or that factor ceases 
to have any standing as an art. Thus the 
inner drama served at once as both 
integrating factor and criterion of selec- 
tion for the various elements of the 
production. Rigidly applied, this rule 
eliminated all sign of exhibitionism on 
the part of the scene painter or anyone 
else. It also eliminated such monstros- 
ities (at least in Appia’s eyes) as the 
painted illusion, 

We must note the extremely non- 
discursive nature of this inner drama as 
Appia conceived it. He found it so 
tenuous a thing that he firmly believed’ 
that only the music of such an artist 
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as Wagner could contain and express 
it in its fullest form. Appia was, of 
course, conditioned to this sort of con- 
clusion by his musical background and 
training, and by the generally bad qual- 
ity of the word-drama to which he was 
exposed. It seems doubtful that Appia 
came into contact with much of the 
turmoil that rocked the European the- 
atre scene at the time he wrote La 
Musique et la Mise en Scéne (published 
only in German translation: Die Musik 
und die Inscenierung, Munich, Bruck- 
mann, 1899). In later works Appia did 
partially reverse himself and grudgingly 
admit that perhaps word-dramas could 
be poetic enough to contain an inner 
drama. 

Since he was a musician and some- 
thing of a mystic, Appia’s writing is at 
its foggy worst when one tries to dis- 
cover how the various producing artists 
of the theatre are to get the inner drama 
out of the music of a Wagnerian script. 
He wrote with more poetry and sugges- 
tion than sense about the close relation- 
ship between the inner drama and the 
dream-like subconscious of the drama- 
tist-musician. The implication is di- 
rected toward the most sensitive and 
mystical of minds, but there is so little 
by way of tangible information that one 
despairs of ever getting to the root of 
the problem. The only possible alter- 
native is an equally poetic expression of 
the nature of the inner drama in the 
creative artist’s mind. This is not very 
helpful to the present problem, with 
one exception: it suggests that the psy- 
chology of the subconscious mind might 
tell us more about the creative ways of 
the artist. If one goes one step further 
and reasons that it may be possible to 
direct the meanderings of the subcon- 
scious to some extent, it is possible that 
one might have the rudiments of a 
procedure for the practicing theatrical 
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artist. These speculations, however, must 
wait for later development because they 
go far beyond any justification which 
may be found in Appia’s works. 


By way of summary, we may say that 
Appia discovered, or at least renewed, 
the concept of theatre as a unified work 
of art. He further indicated that this 
unity must grow from the innermost 
material of the drama itself—what he 
termed the inner drama. He established 
criteria for the evaluation of production 
details based on these ideas. Further- 
more he attempted to indicate to the 
theatrical artists how they might possess 
themselves of this inner drama and use it. 
This last attempt was unsuccessful large- 
ly because of the musical limitations 
which Appia placed on the drama and 
because of his mystic nature. If we accept 
Appia’s dicta, and the modern theatre 
seems to have done so, we still find that 
we have the question “How?” before 
us. 


III 


Appia’s mystic and musical attempt 
to explain how the theatrical artist was 
to avail himself of the unifying power of 
the inner drama was largely unsuccess- 
ful, at least in terms of the word-drama. 
Edward Gordon Craig was as fascinated 
with the theatre as was Appia. How- 
ever, he was not a musician; his interest 
was exclusively with the word-drama. 
He grappled as long with this problem 
as did Appia and wrote much more. He 
also had the advantage of coming a bit 
later in the development of this prob- 
lem, thus having the chance to build 
upon Appia’s work, and to avoid the 
battle with the theatre of painted illu- 
sion. 

The results of Craig’s struggle are not 
too clear. His writings are fogged by a 
murky style, much of which stems from 
a contentious attitude toward the the- 
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atre of his day. His objections to his 
contemporary theatre were louder and 
more widely circulated than those of 
Appia had been. Their impact was 
nearly as great as that of the ideas them- 
selves. Craig’s objections to the theatre 
were many: The theatre was dying of 
its own ignorance. Its actors were not 
pliable enough; they would be better if 
they were giant marionettes. Worst of 
all, the theatre was ignoring Edward 
Gordon Craig. Of course, this won Craig 
plenty of enemies. In the end the in- 
difference of the theatre seems to have 
won out. Craig is living out his last 
days in poverty somewhere in France. 
His books, however, still occupy a prom- 
inent place on theatre library shelves, 
and his ideas are widely recognized as 
an important influence in modern the- 
atre, 

If one looks behind the raging prose 
and deciphers the poetic images of 
Craig’s writings, one finds a man grap- 
pling with the same problems that beset 
Appia, but without the easy escape of 
music. Craig saw the same need for uni- 
fication of the art of the theatre. He saw 
it, however, not merely in its abstract 
sense, but as it applied to the personnel 
organization of the production staff. He 
felt that if the unity was to be complete 
it must come from one mind, that of the 
designer-director. This superman of the 
theatre would be carefully trained to do 
the artistic job and all others would be 
subordinate to him. Although he did 
not, Craig might well have used Appia’s 
term, “inner drama,” to describe the 
source of the designer-director’s concept 
of the entire production. Craig widened 
the concept, however. He recognized 
that the personality of the designer- 
director has something to do with the 
result also, and that his ability fo per- 
ceive the inner drama was contingent 
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upon his life outside the theatre as well 
as on stage. 

This leads us to Craig’s school of 
theatre and the curriculum which he 
proposed. The important thing is that 
in all of his plans for study he manages 
to keep a perspective on the techniques 
of the theatre. He fully recognizes that 
no theatre is successful without tech- 
nique, but he also recognizes that creat- 
ing a production unified around the 
inner drama is not primarily a matter 
of technique, but one of artistic sensi- 
bility. With this in mind, Craig pro- 
poses that the training of the student 
designer-director must include his life 
outside of the theatre just as surely as it 
must teach him the techniques of the 
stage. In detailing these proposals, Craig 
uses some of his most poetic language. 
The result, of course, is that it is pre- 
cisely at this vital point that he is most 
obscure in the literal sense. We must 
remember that Craig is dealing with 
material that verges on the non-dis- 
cursive. Perhaps poetry is best fitted to 
his purpose. However, it is only by 
applying aesthetic and _ psychological 
terminology—something Craig probably 
would not have done in any event—that 
it becomes possible to describe the sort 
of person Craig was trying to create. 

It appears that Craig was trying to 
instill into his students an attitude of 
awareness and sensitivity toward life as 
a whole, coupled with a special skill and 
imagination for expressing ideas and 
emotions on the stage. The designer- 
director’s experience outside of the the- 
atre thus becomes equally as important 
as his development of skills within the 
theatre. He must become the intellectual 
and emotional kin of the poet, the 
dramatist, and the musician. He must be 
able to find lasting and universal signifi- 
cance in the prose facts of life, to dis- 
cover new emotional values or to re- 
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fresh old ones. Furthermore, he must 
develop the special talent of treating the 
dramatic script as a prose fact, as a 
source of this artistic raw material from 
which he can create a visual image, 
expressive of what he has found. 

This is not training in the narrow 
sense of the word; it is education in its 
broadest sense. Morever, it cannot be 
learned overnight. Craig recognized this 
and suggested that perhaps ten to fifteen 
years would be sufficient if they included 
experience in all branches of theatre art. 
Student mortality would be great. Only 
a few could be expected to survive this 
rigorous course of study. But they would 
be the theatrical giants, the supermen 
without peer. They would be the ideal 
combination of technical ability and 
artistic awareness. As a final exhortation 
to his designer-director, Craig suggests 
that his “instincts” will serve to tell him 
when his design is expressive or when it 
is inadequate. Of course these would be 
the “instincts” of a carefully educated 
artist, not those of a rank beginner. This 
still leaves much to be desired in the 
way of criteria for evaluating the artistic 
job done. 

Taken superficially, Craig’s idea is 
nothing more than a restatement of the 
well-known fact that it takes an artist 
to re-create the work of another artist. 
Examined more closely, the idea discloses 
much about the nature of the artist and 
the process of becoming one. This is 
basic to the problem of any designer. 
It is also important to notice that this 
is no ivory-tower concept of the artistic 
mind; it derives much of its validity 
from the fact that it places the artist 
close to the everyday stream of life, the 
very place that seems to be the source 
of many of our modern dramas. 

It seems safe to say Craig has outlined 
the process of becoming a stage designer 
(and director) and in doing so, has also 
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provided an outline of the manner in 
which that artist must work. Also his 
ideas seem to bear close relationship to 
the human quality of the designer’s 
problem, something which has been too 
frequently forgotten. He has not filled 
in the details. One may still ask: “How, 
in particular, must the designer go about 
the job he has in hand? What does he 
look for in the script? How does he use 
his sensitive mind to create a stage de- 
sign? How may he know more exactly 
when he has succeeded?” 


IV 


Adolphe Appia and Gordon Craig 
were remote, austere theatrical personal- 
ities. They seldom carried one of their 
designs to completion on the stage, and 
when they did have this opportunity, 
their work frequently did not seem to 
bear out the theories which appear in 
their writings. Moreover, these infre- 
quent theatrical productions usually 
came before their writing, making it 
impossible to get a sound evaluation of 
their theories as they applied them to 
the stage. Consequently, material in this 
study, derived from their works, is open 
to the charge of being founded in an 
ivory tower. Such is not the case with 
the works of Robert Edmond Jones. 
He is a practical man of the theatre 
whose stage designs, widely recognized 
for their artistic excellence, have been 
frequently produced. He has continued 
to design with success, following his 
writing about his theories of design, and 
his work on the stage seems to bear out 
his theories. Jones’s value in this study 
is twofold: (1) His theories seem very 
similar to those of Appia and Craig, 
though he seems to have moved forward 
in several respects..Thus it is possible 
to remove the taint of the ivory tower 
from the ideas of the two earlier writers. 
(2) Jones’s own contributions to the dis- 
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cussion of the designer’s problem are 
by no means insignificant. 

In such a summary as this there is 
little to be gained by attempting to 
trace exact lines of influence from one 
person to another. It is enough to say 
that Jones, Craig, and Appia are all 
part of the general trend toward a more 
serious artistic purpose in the theatre, 
and to show that their ideas all appear 
to be very closely related aesthetically. 
This aesthetic relationship between 
Jones’s ideas and those of Craig and 
Appia is apparent in Jones’s insistence 
that the design should be “evocative” of 
the essence of the drama. It is clear 
that his meaning is very similar to that 
of Adolphe Appia, who insisted that the 
entire production should evolve from 
the inner drama. Jones’s term “evoca- 
tive” has the advantage of not only nam- 
ing the purpose of the designer’s work, 
but also partially describing the manner 
in which it affects its audience. Jones 
does not require an explicit “meaning”’ 
from the design such as might be re- 
quired by the demands of a propaganda 
theatre, but rather requires that the 
design suggest, or arouse in the minds of 
the audience, images, ideas, and emo- 
tions pertinent to the inner drama which 
is to be expressed. Jones also states, as 
did Appia, that the visual production 
is not an independent art, ie., it can- 
not adequately express the inner drama 
by itself. The designer, like all other 
production artists, is ultimately depend- 
ent on the actor for the completion of 
his expression. 

Like Craig, Jones has concerned him- 
self with the problem of training the 
young designer. He has not organized a 
school for this purpose, nor has he 
detailed a curriculum. He has written 
an essay in his book, The Dramatic 
Imagination, titled: “To the Young 


1 New York: Duell, Sloan, and Pierce, 1941. 
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Designer.”” This essay manifests as great 
a concern for the designer as a human 
being as did Craig. Jones makes it clear 
that the job of the designer, as he sees 
it, is more than a mechanical one. While 
his language is the language of the active 
theatre worker, his concern is for the 
sensitive emotional make-up of the de- 
signer, not for his skill with revolving 
stages and spotlights. He is well aware 
that this sensitivity is part of the life 
of the designer both in and out of the 
theatre, that his sensitivity toward hu- 
man relationships and emotions must ex- 
tend to all of his experience. When Jones. 
insists that the designer must concern 
himself with the poetry of the theatre, 
he is saying, with Appia and Craig, that 
the designer’s job is dependent on_atti- 
tude, not skill. Thus by his acceptance 
of these concepts, Jones lends the author- 
ity of the working theatre to the ideas 
of Craig and Appia. 

But Jones has also concerned himself 
with the problem which Craig brought 
up when he insisted that the designer's 
“instincts” would tell him when his de- 
sign is expressive of the inner drama. 
This is a problem of evaluation which 
the designer must solve in order to de- 
cide whether his projected design is 
worth execution. He must, in this case, 
be both creator and audience—a difh- 
cult task even when the critical standards. 
are given. Jones describes the sensations 
of the designer upon creation of a 
successful design as one of “truth.” 
While this is by no means clear, it does 
give us more to work with than “in- 
stincts.” “Truth,” which in this sense has 
little to do with moral or philosophical 
concepts, seems to refer to the sense of 
identity which becomes established in 
the mind of the designer. It is an iden- 
tity between the abstract, generic inner 
drama and its concrete, specific expres- 
sion in the design. If the expression is. 
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successful, the design seems to be the 
emotional and intellectual equivalent of 
the inner drama. In connection with this 
emotional response to “truth,” Jones 
exhorts his young designer to abstract 
himself from mechanical considerations 
and let the poetry in himself—the hu- 
man part—come forth. 

We find in this brief study of Jones’s 
work that he has added the endorsement 
of the producing theatre designer to the 
ideas which Appia and Craig developed 
in semi-seclusion. Furthermore, Jones 
himself has contributed some clarity to 
the problem of the designer’s evaluation 
of his work. Thus the aesthetic ideas 
which originally were developed in their 
rudimentary form by men almost un- 
known or unrecognized by the theatre 
have now become accepted by one of its 
foremost designers, and it would prob- 
ably not be difficult to show that many 
of these ideas are widespread in the 
theatre today. This is not to say that 
the ideas are now complete nor that 
they are fully understood, even in their 
incomplete condition; however, they no 
longer meet the opposition they once 
met. 


Vv 


Two problems remain: (1) The task 
of filling in the details of the relation- 
ship which the designer establishes be- 
tween the inner drama and the design 
as he creates it. We have found that 
strong emotional responses are a part of 
this process, rendering examination diffi- 
cult. Neither Appia, Craig, nor Jones 
clarified this problem further. (2) The 
problem of establishing working criteria 
for the designer. While Craig and Jones 
touched on the emotional requirements 
of a successful design job, no complete 
working knowledge has been attained. It 
is now my purpose to examine a recent 
study in the field of aesthetics and sym- 
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bolism, to make some observations of 
my own, and to draw what conclusions 
concerning these problems seem possible 
at this time. 

Susanne Langer, in Philosophy in a 
New Key,? has made an indirect contri- 
bution to our problems in her investiga- 
tion of the nature of the symbolic process 
in art. Her studies are focused on the art 
of music, but her conclusions seem appli- 
cable, with minor variations, to the art 
of the drama. She begins her discussion 
by making a sharp distinction between 
any attempt to restate the inner material 
of any art work in discursive language, 
and an attempt to discover the character- 
istics of that inner material. It is obvious 
that the very purpose of the art work is 
to communicate something which can- 
not be said in language; otherwise the 
artist would have done so in the first 
place. It is equally obvious, says Mrs. 
Langer, that it is possible to discover 
and state certain characteristics of this 
innermost part of the art work in lan- 
guage. She proceeds to do this by a care- 
ful examination of the symbolic proc- 
esses by which the artist conveys his 
meaning. Because “symbolism” is a 
word which has meant a special style of 
theatre, it is necessary to note that Mrs. 
Langer’s use of the word, and its use 
here, imply no such narrow interpre- 
tation. Rather, the word here refers to 
any device for the transmission of mean- 
ing: audible, visible, or directed toward 
any other sense organ. 


On this basis, all of the efforts of the 
stage designer may be considered sym- 
bolic; not just those attempts to adhere 
to the mode of “symbolism.”” The sym- 
bols of art, including stage design, do 
not adhere to the logic of discursive lan- 
guage wherein it is impossible to be both 
positive and negative at the same time. 


2 Pelican edition (New York, 1938). 
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These symbols of theatre (and of other 
arts, in other ways) are capable of con- 
veying many levels of meaning and emo- 
tion simultaneously. Their effect is 
immediate, not sequential. Indeed, they 
are poorly equipped to do the things 
that discursive language does best. From 
this we may surmise that the inner 
drama is no simple matter. If it is in- 
expressible in discursive language, the 
chances are that it involves relationships 
more complex than those fitted to the 
“yes” and “no” of such language. It 
probably involves meaning on several 
levels and probably meanings which 
could only be expressed as logical con- 
tradictions in ordinary language. Per- 
haps it involves both emotion and intel- 
lect in a complex relationship one to 
the other, and its conclusions, if we may 
call them such, involve equally complex 
concepts. One can suspect that these 
complexes are related to the more gen- 
eral and vast problems of human life 
and its universe, if past drama is any 
indication. 

Before continuing to develop Mrs. 
Langer’s implications for the theatre, it 
is necessary to observe another charac- 
teristic of the artistic symbol, which Mrs. 
Langer has not investigated. This is the 
ability of the dramatic symbolic process 
not only to transmit the inner drama, 
but to enrich it. The symbol is not 
chosen merely for its fitness as a “‘trans- 
mitter,” but for its peculiar adaptability 
to the character of the inner drama to 
be communicated. When this is success- 
ful the symbol’s own characteristics add 
meaning and emotion, making it seem 
almost inevitable that such a symbol 
must refer to that particular inner 
drama. Once the process is started, the 
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audience is able to multiply the rich- 
ness of the symbol even beyond the orig- 
inal scope of the dramatist. 

It is the job of the designer to estab- 
lish these symbolic relationships. Every 
object he places on the stage, every 
light he mounts, should be considered as 
a potential symbol for some share of 
the inner drama. He should not make 
the mistake of believing that any one or 
a number of these symbols can do the 
“transmission job” alone, but he must 
enrich the whole process with his efforts. 
His eye must be trained to find this 
symbolic material in its crude form in 
life and to refine it for the theatre. He 
must be aware that the method is far 
more complex than indicating to the 
audience that this combination of flats 
“stands for” Hedda Gabler’s confused 
and warped mind. He must understand 
that the kind of symbol-making he must 
do is related to one of the innermost 
processes of the human mind, and that 
his efforts represent that process elevated 
to a state of extreme complexity and 
perfection. Above all, he must realize 
that his greatest asset is not his technical 
skill, but his sensitivity to human life, 
its emotions, its thoughts, and its search 
for purpose. This summarizes, as best 
we can at this moment, both the method 
and the criteria of the designer. In brief, 
it is his human sense that he must use 
to create his symbols, and his rechecking 
of the symbols against this sense, that 
will determine their power to the audi- 
ence. 

If we are to train a designer, we 
must train a human being; if we are 
to create any art in the theatre, we must 
participate in life at its most sensitive 
moments. 


q 
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THE ART EXPERIENCE IN 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE CHILD'S PERSONALITY* 


E. T. McSWAIN 


I 

What is the nature and meaning of 
the child’s personality? This is an easy 
question to ask but a most difficult one 
to answer. Only the child can experi- 
ence the true meaning of the word per- 
sonality. An adult is restricted to what 
he interprets the child’s personality to 
be. There is a fundamental difference 
between the child as a living personality 
on the one hand; and the psychological 
interpretation that a teacher or parent 
makes of the child on the other. Adults 
may create descriptions of a child; they 
cannot experience the real life of a child. 

Each child lives in and interacts with 
two environments. The easiest for 
adults to interpret is the cultural en- 
vironment of people, events, customs, 
objects, etc. These are the resource ma- 
terials which the child may use as he 
struggles to find adequacy and meaning 
in living with the world of people and 
things around him. But the child in 
action is a unique bio-psychological be- 
ing. The reality of his living exists in a 
“private” or “under-the-skin” environ- 
ment. The ideas, feelings, meanings, 
attitudes, etc., of this personal environ- 


E. T. McSwain is Dean of the School of Educa- 
tion at Northwestern University. 

* Originally presented at the 1952 Conven- 
tion of the AETA Children’s Theatre Confer- 
ence in Madison. 


ment are the child’s own mental crea- 
tion. As the child makes and appraises 
his mental interpretations to the world 
of people and things, he creates and 
experiences his own personality. Un- 
derstanding and skillful observation of 
the child’s “private” self are required 
if an adult desires a reliable answer to 
the nature and meaning of the child’s 
own personality. 

I want to emphasize the idea that 
there is a basic difference, even though 
there is an interacting relationship, be- 
tween the child as interpreted by an 
adult (i.e., as he creates his mental re- 
sponses to a child’s expressive behavior) 
and the “private” self of the child. The 
child, interpreted by an adult, exists 
only in the mind of the adult. The 
real or living child exists only in his 
own “under-the-skin” behavior. 


A more reliable interpretation of a 
child’s personality may be created by 
the adult if he assumes, psychologically, 
the role of the child and attempts to 
answer such questions as: How would 
I feel if I were a child in that situation? 
What would be my purpose if I were 
doing what the child is experiencing? 
What meanings could I as a child dis- 
cover when listening to adults or when 
participating in a dramatic play? 
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The basic personality needs of every 
child have been defined by research in 
psychology and child development to 
be: a feeling of adequacy, a sense of 
belonging, an awareness of achieving, 
useful participation with other persons, 
and the development of meanings and 
interests. Parents and teachers have the 
opportunity to previde an external en- 
vironment of activities, materials, and 
friendly guidance, through which self- 
motivating interaction each child may 
find the mental and emotional “food” 
to nourish and to satisfy his develop- 
mental or personality needs. In the ac- 
tivities of the Children’s Theatre, chil- 
dren experience an external environ- 
ment that motivates and nourishes im- 
provement in living (by children) in 
their “private” self or personality. 


II 


How shall adults interpret the art ex- 
perience of children? This is another 
€asy question to ask, yet a most difficult 
one to answer accurately. The easiest 
part of the child’s art experience to ob- 
serve and to appraise is again the exter- 
nal part—the product. When a teacher 
or parent observes a child’s painting, a 
poem, a piece of handicraft, he is inter- 
acting not with the child’s art experi- 
“ence, but with the product of that ex- 
perience. Art for children is a creating 
experience. It is a mental and emo- 
tional process that exists only in 
the “private” or “under-the-skin” world 
of the child. Adults are usually unable 
to enter the “self” of the child and to 
experience the true meaning and feel- 
ing of the creative act as interpreted by 
the child. The value of the art experi- 
ence in the development of the child’s 
personality is in the experience of creat- 
ing something, rather than in the result 
or product of the creative experience. 

It is most interesting to observe a 
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child engaged in creating a painting, 
in singing a song, or in acting a part or 
role in a dramatic play. Adults should 
direct their interpretative responses on 
the expressive behavior of the child 
rather than on the external product. 
An interpretative interaction with the 
child’s facial expression, his oral lan- 
guage, and the movements of his body 
enables an adult to gain an under- 
standing of the real value of the art 
experience of the child. I admit, frank- 
ly, that when I listen to childen sing 
I am so busy interacting with the 
unique expressive behavior of each child 
that I hear little of the song. I have a 
similar experience when observing chil- 
dren participate in a dramatic play. The 
art experience—such as music, art, and 
dramatics—should be appraised by its 
contribution to the “under-the-skin” be- 
havior or personality of children. The 
productive value of the art experience 
ends with the completion of the act of 
creating. It is in the art experience 
that the child discovers or misses a sense 
of achieving, a sense of expressing, a\ 
feeling of adequacy, a feeling of pleas- 
ure, and a new psychological meaning 
or attitude. 


Ill 


Children cannot be creative unless 
they have something they desire to ex- 
press through the art experience. Field 
trips, class discussions, the reading of 
stories, the reading of selections by the 
teacher, films, etc., provide the material 
children need in order to discover ideas 
and feelings they may desire to express 
by creating a painting, writing a poem, 
designing a play. An enriched external 
environment will motivate self-expres- 
sion and will assist boys and girls in 
finding materials appropriate to their 
personality need or needs. 
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An essential element in good citizen- 
ship is the ability to work as a co- 
operative member of a group. Children’s 
Theatre can provide many opportu- 
nities for discovering and applying the 
values of techniques required in mean- 
ingful and democratic citizenship. A 
child’s role as a member in family life, 
in a school society, in the church, and 
in the community can be more meaning- 
ful and co-operative as the result of his 
participation in creative dramatics or 
the Children’s Theatre. 


Safeguarding the mental health of 
children is an important responsibility 
of school administrators, teachers, and 
parents. Every effort should be made 
to include in the school curriculum and 
in after-school activities experience in 
which they may find release from ten- 
sions imposed upon them by our com- 
plex community life. There is definite 
therapeutic value as well as educational 
value in such art experiences as music, 
art, and dramatic play. We can well 
defend the position that these art ex- 
periences are a fundamental part of a 
desirable educational program for chil- 
dren and youth. 

I shall be so bold as to offer a word of 
caution regarding the emphasis on stand- 
ards of performance in children’s dra- 
matic play. Creative dramatics should 
be so designed that the experience gives 
children the opportunity to express 
their own meanings and feelings. The 
dramatic play should be for children. 
The value of the art experience to the 
child’s personality may decrease as the 
emphasis on perfection in performance 
is increased. I recognize the place of 
standards; however, these standards 
must be appraised in relation to the 
interest and enjoyment of the children. 
On the other hand, I accept the view 
that there is content of definite value 
I think the curriculum, if 


in the arts. 


well planned, provides periods for chil- 
dren to develop interest and apprecia- 
tion in such art areas as music, graphic 
art, and creative dramatics. I believe 
strongly that the creative arts should 
have a place in the curriculum com- 
parable to that given to other curri- 
cular subjects. 


The Children’s Theatre provides 
many experiences for children to dis- 
cover and develop their creative abili- 
ties. The highest value experienced by 
children in dramatic play comes when 
they are encouraged to prepare and per- 
form their own interpretative play. 
Teachers need to examine carefully the 
psychological results experienced by 
children when they are participating in 
a play requiring the memorization of 
a work written by adults. Requiring 
children to reproduce a play provided 
by others may cause the children to 
attain a higher level of performance, 
though possibly at the expense of de- 
sirable mental and emotional develop- 
ment. Parents need guidance in mak- 
ing appropriate interaction with chil- 
dren’s play. 

All teachers in the elementary school 
should provide for children more ex- 
perience to develop interest and appre- 
ciation in literature. Children can best 
enjoy literature when appropriate se- 
lections are read by adults. We need 
more reading for children and time for 
the children to meditate creatively 
on their interpretation of what has 
been read. The leadership of teachers 
in Children’s Theatre can be more effec- 
tive in helping parents, teachers, and 
administrators in improving their un- 
derstanding of the value of the art ex- 
perience in the personality development 
of the child. Handicapped is the child 
who has been denied rich experience in 
the field of creative arts. 


THE DRAMA IN THE 
COMMUNITY THEATRE: 1940-1950 


EDWIN R. SCHOELL 


I 


An examination of published material 
in the field of the theatre reveals that 
a great deal has been written about the 
nature and scope of the community- 
theatre movement. A few important sur- 
veys cover a significant part of the first 
years of the movement. Most of the 
existing material, however, is sufficient 
only to the year 1939. From that point 
on, the community-theatre movement is 
covered in reports on a few individual 
theatres, or is restricted in time to sur- 
veys of specific seasons: or in geograph- 
ical scope to surveys of certain areas or 
locations. In any case, no extended sur- 
vey covering the period from 1940 to 
the present appears to exist. 


Although survey material is incom- 
plete for this period, criticism is not. 
Through the past decade the commu- 
nity theatre has undergone a barrage of 
criticism ranging from accusations of 
professionalism to statements that this 
phase of the nonprofessional theatre, by 
virtue of its tendency to imitate Broad- 
way, has jeopardized its place as a 
Edwin R. Schoell, who will be the 1953 Chair- 


man of the AETA Production Lists Project, is 
presently on the Theatre staff at Santa Barbara 
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1 Two important current surveys by William 


Work and John Dietrich should be noted. These 
surveys are reported in The Quarterly Journal 
of Speech, December, 1949, and April, 1951. 


unique and important facet of the Amer- 
ican theatrical scene. 

Current objection to community- 
theatre policy is based on the premise 
that the community theatre is not ful- 
filling its responsibility to the local 
patron. Criticism is raised that the or- 
ganizations are not sufficiently creative 
and that they have succumbed too com- 
pletely to audience demands for the 
popular Broadway successes. The rea- 
son for this criticism is readily apparent. 
Even the most superficial study of the 
production schedules of most commu- 
nity-theatre organizations shows that 
activity is “loaded” in the direction of 
the popular Broadway play. The respon- 
sible community theatre, on the other 
hand, is most frequently thought to be 
an organization that offers a breadth of 
dramatic experience to the theatre pa- 
tron, It sets an emphasis in no particu- 
lar direction, but makes an effort to pro- 
vide drama of recognized worth and of 
sufficient variety that the influence of 
the organization as a developmental 
force in the theatre and a cultural force 
in the community may be recognized 
and extended. 

The purpose of this report is to offer 
evidence of the amount and variety of 
dramatic experience that has actually 
been available to community-theatre 
audiences in recent years. 
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II 


This report is based upon an investi- 
gation of 2go02 productions offered by 
eighty community theatres between the 
years 1940 and 1950.? Directors of two 
hundred community organizations were 
asked to respond to a questionnaire that 
revealed the names of the productions 
and the nature and scope of the dramatic 
activity for the complete period. From 
the responses, a group of eighty theatres 
was selected in order to achieve effective 
geographical and population distribu- 
tion. 

The second step of the research was 
carried out by grouping the 2go02 pro- 
ductions into categories selected as typ- 
ical units of dramatic variety. Most of 
the areas included in the study are 
traditional ones and need only brief 
explanation. The category of Classical 
Drama comprises a group of master- 
pieces of world drama. The category of 
Significant Drama is composed of plays 
generally recognized for their literary 
worth, at least partially time-tested, but 
not construed as classical. The plays of 
Shaw and O’Neill are examples of works 
included in this classification. Produc- 
tions employing new methods or unusual 
dramatic techniques, and presented to 
test audience reaction, are classified as 
Experimental Drama. The general area 
of the Broadway play is made up of 
Recent Broadway Plays and Older 
Broadway Plays, the former group con- 
sisting of plays first produced on Broad- 
way between 1940 and 1950 and the 
latter group being made up of plays 
first produced on Broadway between 
1925 and 1939. Any production that had 
a Broadway opening was placed in one 
of these classes, regardless of the suc- 


2 Edwin Schoell, “A Quantitative Analysis of 
the Contributions of the Community Theatre 
to the Drama.” Ph.D. Dissertation, University of 
Denver, 1951. 


cess or failure of the production. Other 
Plays consist of those plays that could 
not be classified in any other area. The 
self-explanatory categories included in 
the study are Original Drama, Folk 
Drama, Pageants, Musicals, Children’s 
Productions, Foreign Drama, and One- 
Act Plays. 

Classification of the productions into 
the various categories produced a cer- 
tain amount of overlapping. While it 
was not the primary intention of this 
study to limit classification to a single 
area, yet an effort was made to restrict 
a given production to a single classifica- 
tion except for those cases in which the 
character of the production produced 
positive evidence of overlapping. The 
foreign play, for example, almost always 
required classification in more than one 
category. The effect of this policy was 
of minimum importance since the pur- 
pose of the study was not to define pro- 
ductions in specific areas, but rather to 
delineate variety of activity and experi- 
ence. 

Table I, based on the classifications 
of 2413 full-length plays, records the 
amount of production activity that oc- 
curred in various categories in the com- 
munity theatres of America from 1940 
to 1950. 

Table II shows the number and per- 
centage of theatres that participated in 
the various categories of dramatic activ- 
ity between the seasons of 1940-41 and 
1944-45, and compares the activity of 
this interval with that of the 1945-1950 
period. Any one regularly scheduled pro- 
duction qualified the theatre to be 
counted as a participant in the area for 
the period in which the production was 
presented. The table reveals a definite 
current increase in emphasis in the areas 
of Musical Drama, Children’s Produc- 
tions, and Experimental Theatre. 
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TABLE I 
PropucTion ACTIVITY IN 12 CATEGORIES 
ReEporTeD BY 80 COMMUNITY THEATRES 


(1940-1950) 
Number of Per Cent of 
Productions Production 

Categories (Long Plays) Emphasis 
Recent Broadway Plays 

(1940-1950) 1341 55-5 
Older Broadway Plays 

(1925-1939) 295 12.2 
oreign Drama 255 10.5, 
Significant Drama 134 55 
Original Drama 116 48 
Children’s Productions 113 4.6 
Classical Drama 112 4.6 
Other Plays 112 4.6 
Folk Plays 80 3-3 
Musical Drama 77 3.2 
Experimental Drama 26 1.2 
Pageants 13* 6 

Total 2674** 

*Pageants are often produced as supple- 


mental rather than regularly scheduled activ- 

ity. The number of pageants reported consists 

only of those that were a part of the regularly 
anned m of a given season. 

**OFf the total of 2413 full-length plays in- 
cluded in the survey, 261 were classified in 
more than one category (see text immediately 
above); and the number of productions here 
totals 2674 because of this overlapping factor. 
The percentages listed in the right-hand column 
are based on the total of plays (2413) rather 
than the total of productions (2674). 


As Tables I and II suggest, the heav- 
iest emphasis during the 1940-1950 pe- 
riod was placed on the recent Broadway 
play. With 55.5 per cent of the total 
number of productions falling within 
this one category, the basis for the 
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current criticism that the community 
theatre is imitative rather than creative 
is apparent. The slight amount of activ- 
ity in such areas as Folk Drama and 
Experimental Drama, and in the import- 
ant areas of Musical Drama and Chil- 
dren’s Theatre, appears—at least on the 
surface—to indicate that the community 
theatre has chosen to reject any respon- 
sibility for giving its patrons a wide 
variety of experience in the dramatic 
form. These tables must be surveyed 
more cautiously, however, before such 
a conclusion can be accepted. 


Ill 


In the first place, the relative values 
of the several categories should be con- 
sidered. There is little reason to believe 
that folk plays, pageants, original plays, 
musicals, and children’s productions 
should ever be given more than second- 
ary attention in relation to the standard 
productions of a given organization. Oc- 
casional productions, carefully chosen, 
well spaced, and adequately timed, will 
give the community-theatre patron ade- 
quate experience in these categories and 
will help him develop a quick taste for 
these kinds of variety. To overburden 
the patron with this fare would create 
in him a greater distaste for variety of 


TABLE II 
SHIFTS IN DRAMATIC EMPHASIS REPORTED BY 80 COMMUNITY THEATRES 
Theatres Theatres 
Participating Participating 
Categories (1940-1945) (1945-1950) 
No. Per Cent No. Per Cent 
Broadway Plays (1925-1950) 76 95% 76 95% 
Foreign Drama 52 65% 49 61% 
Classical Drama and 
Significant Drama 48 60% 45 56% 
Original Drama 42 51% 38 47% 
One-Act Plays 38 47% 34 42% 
Musical Drama 21 26% 40 50% 
Experimental Theatre* 20 25% 35 44% 
Children’s Productions 15 18% 23 28%, 
Folk Drama 15 18%, 18 22% 
Pageants 7 9% 8 10% 


*Not restricted to experimental drama. Category embraces all types of experimentation, 


including central staging. 
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activity than that which exists at the 
present time. 

Table I, moreover, does not reflect 
that production figures in these classifi- 
cations are alarmingly low. Approxi- 
mately one out of every seven produc- 
tions will be found to fall within one of 
these categories. In addition, Table I 
does not reveal the fact that two-thirds 
of the musicals and three-fourths of the 
children’s plays counted in this survey 
were produced after 1947. This increase 
in emphasis is reflected in Table II, 
which indicates that by 1950, children’s 
theatre activity was being undertaken 
by 28 per cent of the community the- 
atres; this figure stood at 18 per cent in 
1945. The marked increase in activity 
in the latter part of the 1940-1950 period 
may indicate that sufficient emphasis is 
rapidly being achieved in these two very 
important areas. 

There are few who would deny that 
the community theatre is a potential 
force for the encouragement of new play- 
wrights. The figures in Table I show 
that approximately one out of every 
twenty plays produced in the community 
theatre between 1940 and 1950 was 
original. While this proportion is fairly 
substantial in itself, Table II gives it 
increased weight by revealing that 50 
per cent of the community theatres have 
given hearings to new playwrights dur- 
ing the same period. Moreover, the re- 
sponses of many of the directors who had 
not been producing new plays indicated 
that they welcomed the prospect of pro- 
ducing original works, but failed to do 
so only because suitable scripts had not 
come to their attention. The relatively 
low percentage of activity in this cate- 
gory can be attributed to the current 
poverty of good original scripts rather 
than to lack of desire on the part of the 
community theatre to encourage this 
type of activity. 


Representative attention was given 
both to the foreign drama and to the 
one-act play during the 1940-1950 pe- 
riod. Table II shows that the number of 
theatres participating in both these 
activities has remained quite stable from 
1940 to the present time. 


The play lists and the special com- 
ments of the directors revealed that a 
general antipathy toward all types of 
experimentation existed in the commu- 
nity theatre during the 1940-1950 period. 
Only twenty-six plays were listed by the 
directors as experimental dramas. The 
comments in many instances indicated 
that there is a definite antagonism 
among community-theatre patrons not 
only toward experimental drama, but 
also toward experimentation in staging. 
In community theatres across the land, 
audiences, almost without exception, 
have expressed overwhelming preference 
for the staging technique involving the 
conventional box set. The only notable 
exception to the general reaction to- 
ward experimental production  tech- 
niques has occurred in central staging. 
While it is doubtfully proper to include 
central staging in the category of experi- 
mentation, classification was carried 
through in this case because the tech- 
nique was generally new to the commu- 
nity-theatre audience of the 1940-1950 
period. Twenty-eight of the organiza- 
tions reporting experimental theatre 
activity engaged in central staging. 
While the number of productions is 
not recorded, the high point of activity 
in this field occurred in the last year of 
the period, that is, in the 1950-1951 
season. Favorable reception to this stag- 
ing technique was reported by 85 per 
cent of the theatres; 10 per cent were 


3 John T. Douty, “A Study of the Factors 
Governing Scenic Design in Fifty-two Com- 
munity Theaters.” Master’s Thesis, University 
of Denver, 1950. 
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doubtful about the advisability of con- 
tinuing the activity; and 5 per cent re- 
ported negative audience reaction. 


It may be stated without reservation 
that the classical drama was neglected 
during the 1940-1950 period. Approxi- 
mately one-half of the organizations 
failed to produce a single classical play 
during the entire period. The produc- 
tion reports of many of the other organ- 
izations showed that classical works were 
offered only rarely. The almost universal 
comment by the theatre directors about 
the classics was that the theatre public 
is largely conditioned against them. 
Many also commented that educational 
theatres in the vicinity were fulfilling 
all the demand that could be stimulated 
in this area. 


The figures also reveal that a poverty 
of production existed in the category of 
significant drama. No concrete reason 
for the lack of activity here could be 
discovered, except that the feeling which 
exists in regard to the classics appears to 
extend into this area as well, although 
possibly to a lesser degree. The influence 
of audience demands to see the popular 
Broadway plays as soon as they are re- 
leased for community-theatre consump- 
tion probably also tends to crowd plays 
of established dramatic worth from the 
production schedules of most of the 
theatres under consideration. 


Together with the classics, however, 
significant plays made up approximately 
10 per cent of the community theatre’s 
productions. Since the amount of activ- 
ity in these two categories has remained 
relatively stable from 1940 on, it can 
be reasonably concluded that the com- 
munity-theatre patron is assured of see- 
ing high-level drama a minimum of 10 
per cent of the time. 


Lastly, the character of the recent 
Broadway play must be examined before 
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any conclusion can be drawn as to the 
significance of the contributions of the 
community theatre to the dramatic ex- 
perience of the patron. Analysis of the 
1341 Broadway plays produced in the 
community theatres between 1940 and 
1950 reveals that, first of all, the organi- 
zations are selective in their choice of 
the available Broadway plays. A samp- 
ling of two hundred of the Broadway 
plays produced in the community the- 
atres between 1945 and 1950 revealed 
that the New York theatre critics‘ re- 
ported 67 per cent of these plays as be- 
ing vehicles of sound dramatic merit, 
irrespective of acting, directing, or tech- 
nical excellence at the time of produc- 
tion. Twenty-two per cent were reported 
as plays of questionable dramatic worth, 
and 11 per cent were described as plays 
of poor quality. In as much as it is 
reasonable to assume that the sampling 
was characteristic of the entire group, 
the community theatre can be credited 
with emphasizing the plays that have 
been critically accepted as worthy con- 
temporary drama. 

Table III shows the twenty most fre- 
quently produced Broadway plays of 
the 1940-1950 period. The superior qual- 
ity of many of these plays is hardly to be 
denied. 

This list of the most-produced Broad- 
way plays in the community theatre 
vividly reflects the selectivity of the ma- 
terial presented for local consumption. 
It is unfortunate that a relatively few 
low-quality productions so often seem to 
reflect discredit on the over-all produc- 
tion policy of the community theatre as 
a whole. 


IV 


An effort has been made in this report 
to produce analytical evidence as to the 


4 Rachel W. Coffin, Editor, Theater Critics’ 
Reviews. Volume VI through XII (1945-1951). 
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TABLE III 
TWENTY PLAYS MOST FREQUENTLY 
PRODUCED IN THE COMMUNITY THEATRE 


(1940-1950) 

Number of 

Productions 

(out of total 

Title of 1341 plays) 
Blithe Spirit 32 
George Washington Slept Here 31 
The Male Animal 29 
My Sister Eileen 29 
Papa Is All 29 
Arsenic and Old Lace 28 
Ladies in Retirement 28 
Angel Street 26 
John Loves Mary 25 
I Remember Mama 24 
The Man Who Came to Dinner 24 
You Can’t Take It With You 24 
Claudia 22 
Years Ago 22 
The Hasty Heart 20 
The Philadelphia Story 18 
Family Portrait 17 
On Borrowed Time 17 
Our Town 17 
Joan of Lorraine 17 


nature and variety of recent community- 
theatre activity in the drama. The most 
significant changes that have occurred 
in dramatic emphasis have been pointed 
up in order to present a clear picture 
of current trends. An effort has also been 
made to question the validity of the 
criticism that the community theatre 
has contributed nothing worth while, in 
recent years, to the dramatic experience 
of the patron. 


The evidence of achievement in the 
community theatre may be summarized 


as follows: 

1. Approximately 10 per cent of total com- 
munity-theatre effort has been directed into 
the production of drama of unquestionable 
literary merit. 

2. Approximately 15 per cent of total commu- 
nity-theatre effort has been directed toward 
variety of activity in such categories as 
musicals, children’s drama, pageants, folk 
drama, and original drama. 

3. Approximately 67 per cent of the Broad- 
way plays selected for production by the 
community theatre are plays that have won 
critical approval for their dramatic worth. 


4. Children’s theatre activity and musical pro- 
ductions have increased by more than 25 
per cent in the past five years. 

5- Successful experimentation in central stag- 
ing has produced positive acceptance of that 
type of dramatic production in 85 per cent 
of the theatres in which it has been intro- 
duced. 


On the other hand, it is clear from 
this review of community-theatre dra- 
matic activity that further effort might 
well be made to promote appreciation of 
the classics and other significant plays of 
the past. The community theatre also 
needs to make a more concerted effort to 
develop its creative potential both in the 
drama itself and in its production 
aspects. In emulating Broadway, the 
community theatre has acknowledged 
the improved standard of the Broadway 
play, but has left to the commercial the- 
atre the job of keeping the drama vital 
and of contributing to its progress. In 
rejecting in any way its share of respon- 
sibility for the development of the 
drama in America, it may well be neg- 
lecting a vital need of its own. 

The community theatre needs to re- 
main continually aware of its responsi- 
bility to the members of its audience. 
There are certain signs that this respon- 
sibility is recognized and is being at 
least partially carried out. The typical 
community group is offering a satisfy- 
ing dramatic experience to its patrons 
both by bringing the selected worth of 
Broadway to localities that would other- 
wise be neglected, and by contributing 
something of its own in the nature of 
dramatic variety. If it is to fulfill its re- 
sponsibility to the utmost, however, it 
must continually seek not only to satisfy, 
but to enrich, the dramatic experience 
of the community. The force for this en- 
richment lies not in Broadway, but in 
the community theatre itself. 


A DIRECTORY OF NONPROFESSIONAL 
COMMUNITY THEATRES IN THE 
UNITED STATES, 1952 


MARY EVA DUTHIE* 


The present directory, which repre- 
sents a survey covering portions of both 
1951 and 1952, was designed to be more 
than a mere listing of theatre names. In 
reaching all sections of the country as 
well as Alaska and Hawaii, the members 
of the AETA Project on Theatre and 
Adult Education have hoped to prepare 
a brief and usable though at the same 
time truly descriptive listing of Com- 
munity Theatres now operating. Ob- 
viously, such a listing offers a means 
whereby individual groups may recog- 
nize other groups with which they have 
much in common; and—from the point 
of view of the Project and the Associa- 
tion—it reveals something of the scope 
and strength of Community Theatre ac- 
tivity, and suggests starting points for 
study of numerous factors vital to this 
activity. 

The entries marked with an asterisk 
|*] were obtained in the first year of the 
present survey, and are correct as of 1 
July 1951; the balance of the entries 
offer data as of 1 July 1952. The survey 
Mary Eva Duthie, Drama Consultant in Ex- 
tension at Cornell University, is Executive 


Secretary of the N. Y. State Community Theatre 
Association. 

*For AETA's Project on Theatre and Adult 
Education. The personnel for this project 
during 1952 was as follows: Richard G. Adams, 
M. Burton Drexler, Olive R. Owens, Robert 
Richey (Assistant Chairman), Dwight Thomas, 
and Mary Eva Duthie, Chairman. 


form on which entries from both years 

are based is as follows: 

Name of theatre 

Permanent address 

From July 1, 1951 to July 1, 1952 we will have 

produced plays. We give 

formances of each. Paid staff includes (titles) 
no paid staff........ 


We play in our own theatre 


other 
Our average audience numbers approximately 


We are sponsored by 
We were organized (date) 


The members of the Project are grate- 
ful to all those who furnished names of 
community groups or leads on how such 
groups might be reached. They are 
grateful, too, to the many Community 
Theatre directors and officers who took 
the trouble to return a completed ques- 
tionnaire; and to the staff of ANTA, 
who were of special help at various 
stages of the operation. 

Corrections and additions should be 
addressed to the 1953 Chairman of the 
AETA Project on Theatre and Adult 
Education, Robert Richey, Tarkio Col- 
lege, Tarkio, Missouri. 


Classes of membership, number of members in 
Rete 
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Nonprofessional Community Theatres 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham: Town and Gown Civic Theatre, 
2131 Sixth Ave., North Birmingham. Organ- 
ized October, 1950. 5 plays; 4 performances; 
paid director. Theatre not own; audience 300. 
Membership undetermined. Sponsored by 
University of Alabama, Birmingham Center. 

Florence: Tri-Cities Community Theatre. Or- 
ganized May, 1948. 4 plays; 2 performances; 
no paid staff. Play in school; audience goo. 
Members—patrons 100, general 250. Not 
sponsored. 

Gadsden: Little Theatre of Gadsden, Box 901, 
Gadsden. Organized 1947. 6 plays; 4 perform- 
ances; paid director. Own theatre (rent); 
audience 150. Members—adult 600, student 75. 

Mobile: Joe Jefferson Players, Inc., P.O. Box 
1504, Mobile. Organized 1947. 4 plays; 3 
performances; paid executive director. Own 
theatre; audience 150. Members—life 8, pa- 
tron 3, sustaining 3, associate 450, active 40. 
Not sponsored. 


ALASKA 


Anchorage: Anchorage Little Theatre, Inc., Box 
96, Anchorage. Organized October, 1945. 3 
plays; 4 performances; no paid staff. Play in 
school; audience 500. Me.nbers—life 5, active 
75. Not sponsored. 


ARKANSAS 


Fort Smith: Fort Smith Little Theatre. Organ- 
ized January, 1947. 3 plays; 5 performances; 
no paid staff. Play in school and hotel; audi- 
ence—school 500, hotel 160. Members—sub- 
scription 510. Not sponsored. 


ARIZONA 


Coolidge: Coolidge Little Theatre.* Organized 
May, 1950. 6 plays; 2 performances; no paid 
staff. Play in school. 38 paid members. Not 
sponsored. 

Douglass: Douglass Little Theatre.* Organized 
1949. 3 plays; 2 performances; no paid staff. 
Play in school. Not sponsored. 

Phoenix: Phoenix Little Theatre.* Organized 
1921. 16 plays; 5 performances; paid sec- 
retary, technical director, janitor, and part- 
time publicity. Own theatre; 850 members. 
Not sponsored. 

Tucson: Tueson Little Theatre.* Organized 

1933. 7 plays; 3-8 performances; paid director, 


in the United States 


technical director, and secretary. Board of Di- 
rectors 12, patrons 50, workshop 100. In- 
corporated. 


CALIFORNIA 


Alameda: Alameda Little Theatre, Inc.* Or- 
ganized 1938. 4 plays; 8 performances; paid 
director. Own theatre. 250 patron members, 
25, workshop members. Not sponsored. 

Alpine: Alpine Players, Rt. 1, Box 304, Alpine. 
Organized April, 1949. 8 plays; 2 or 4 per- 
formances; no paid staff. Play in school; audi- 
ence 400. Members—active and associate, 
about 20 in each. Sponsored by Alpine Wom- 
en’s Club. 

Arcata: Arcata Community Players. Organized 
1947. 2 plays; 3 performances; no paid staff. 
Play in school; audience 200. Members—ac- 
tive 45, inactive 26. Not sponsored. 

Auburn: Auburn Community Theatre, Placer 
College, Auburn. Organized September, 1947. 
2 plays; 3 performances; paid director. Play 
in school; audience 1000. Members—loosely 
organized, very informal, Sponsored by Placer 
Evening College. 

Berkeley: Berkeley Little Theatre Workshop, 
2211 Grove St., Berkeley. Organized Novem- 
ber, 1950. 7 plays; 4 performances; paid di- 
rector. Own theatre; audience 100. Members 
—student 18. Sponsored by Berkeley Evening 
School. 

Company of the Golden Hind, Box 225, Berk- 
eley. Organized July, 1951. 5 plays; 4-10 per- 
formances; no paid staff. Play in school; audi- 
ence 300. Membership undetermined. Not 
sponsored. 

The Good Hope Company.* Organized Sum- 
mer, 1948. 4 plays; 4 performances; no paid 
staff. Play in school. 18 members. Not spon- 
sored. 

Chico: Chico Community Little Theatre, P. O. 
Box 968, Chico. Organized September, 1948. 
3 plays; 3 performances; no paid staff. Own 
theatre; audience 225. 75-90 members. Not 
sponsored. 

Covina: Covina Little Theatre.* Organized 
1935. 3 Plays; 3 performances; no paid staff. 
Play in Women’s Club House. Productions 
sponsored. 

Grass Valley: Golden Drama Guild. Organized 

December, 1951. 6 plays; 1-4 performances; no 

paid staff. Play in school; audience 100. 25 

members. Not sponsored. 
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Hayward: Hayward Community Theatre.* Or- 
ganized November, 1944. 2 plays; 3 perform- 
ances; no paid staff. Play in school. Members 
—sustaining 6, regular 76. Not sponsored. 

Huntington Park: Huntington Park Civic The- 
atre, Room 134-A, City Hall. Organized Jan- 
uary, 1947. 5 plays; 3 performances; paid di- 
rector, co-ordinator. Play in school; audience 
for 3 nights 1000 to 1800, Members—sustain- 
ing 45, sponsor 50, adult 400, student 75. 
Sponsored by Recreation Dept., Huntington 
Park. 

La Jolla: Drury Lane Community Players, Inc., 
Box 997, La Jolla. Organized April, 1949. 4 
plays; 10 performances; no paid staff. Own 
theatre; audience 75. Active members 35. Not 
sponsored. 

Long Beach: Long Beach Community Play- 
house.* Organized February, 1929. 9 plays; 
11-18 performances; paid director. Own the- 
atre. Nonprofit corporation. 

Los Gatos: Little Theatre Group, Los Gatos 
Evening High School, Los Gatos. Organized 
1946. 3 plays; 2 performances; paid instructor. 
Play in school; audience 300. Members—varies 
from 15 to 50 yearly. 

Marysville: Yuba-Sutter Players, Yuba College, 
Marysville. Organized March, 1947. 3 per- 
formances each; paid director. Play in school; 
audience 350. Members—65 dues paying, 
regular. Not sponsored. 

Menlo Park: Menlo Players Guild.* Organized 
1939. 4 plays; 4 performances; paid director. 
Play in City Little Theatre. 100 active mem- 
bers. Not sponsored. 

Mentone: Footlighters.* Organized’ 1944. 3 
plays; 3 performances; paid director. Play in 
school. Members—sponsor 29, active 20. Spon- 
sored by the community. 

Millbrae: Millbrae Community Players.* Organ- 
ized 1939. 3 plays; 6 performances; paid di- 
rector, stagecraft supt. Play in school. Mem- 
bers—active 95, contributing 7. Sponsored by 
San Mateo Junior College. 

Monterey: California’s First Theatre.* Organ- 
ized June, 1937. 5 plays; 20 performances; 
paid director, pianist, stage manager, ward- 
robe mistress. Own theatre. 

Oakland: The Lamplighters, 3834 Opal St., East 
Bay Center for the Blind, Oakland. Organized 
May, 1951. 4 plays; 3 performances; paid di- 
rector. Own theatre; audience 300. Members— 
average 20 participating blind members of 
the community. Sponsored by the Oakland 
Board of Education and the Lions Club. 


Ojai: Theatre Branch of the Community Art 
Center of the Ojai Valley, P.O. Box 331, Ojai. 
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Organized 1938. 4 plays; 4 performances; paid 


part-time director. Own theatre; audi- 
ence 75. Membership undetermined. Not 
sponsored. 


Oxnard: Little Theatre of the Oxnard Evening 
School, Oxnard Evening School, 5th and H 
Streets, Oxnard. Organized September, 1952. 
4 plays; paid director. Play in school. 24 
adult members, Sponsored by Oxnard Adult 
Education program of the Oxnard Evening 
High School. 

Palo Alto: Palo Alto Community Theatre.* 
Organized 1933. 8 plays; 9 performances; paid 
supervising director, assistant director, 2 part- 
time technical directors. Own theatre. Partici- 
pating members 11, season ticket holders 
1443. Sponsored by city of Palo Alto Recrea- 
tion Department. 

Pittsburg: Pittsburg Community Theater Guild, 
City Hall, Pittsburg. Organized December, 
1949. 2 plays; 2 performances; no paid staff. 
Own theatre; audience 675. 72 members. 
Sponsored by Pittsburg Recreation Commis- 
sion. 

Porterville: Barn Theatre.* Organized July, 
1948. 20 plays; 8 performances; paid director- 
manager, technical director, ass’t. director, 
ass’t. technician, and 4 actors. Own theatre. 
General members 750. Not sponsored. 

Redding: Redding Little Theater. Organized 
1947. 4 plays; 3 performances; paid part-time 
director. Theatre not own; audience 150. 
Members 42. Not sponsored. 

Redwood City: El Camino Players.* Organized 
April, 1949. 5 plays; 4 performances; paid 
director. Play in school. Players 45, associate 
members 29. Affiliated with Sequoia Adult 
School. 

Roseville: Spotlite Productions.* Organized 
July, 1950. 3 plays; 3 performances, no paid 
staff. Play in school. Members—adult 60, 
juniors 35. Independent. 

Ross: Ross Valley Players.* Organized 1933. 5 
plays; 6 performances; paid director. Own 
theatre. Members 775. Not sponsored. 

Sacramento: Sacramento Civic Repertory The- 
ater, 1419-H St., Sacramento. Organized June, 
1942. 9 plays; 4 performances; paid manager, 
tech. director, secretary, 2 box office girls, 
custodian, publicity woman 1% time. Own 
theatre; audience 300. Membership undeter- 
mined, Not sponsored. 

San Bernardino: The Playmakers.* Organized 
January, 1948. 3 plays; 4 performances; paid 
director. Theatre not own. 20 active members. 

San Carlos: San Carlos Community Theatre, 
City Hall, San Carlos. 3 plays; 4 perform- 
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ances; paid director. Play in City Hall; audi- 
ence 200. 150 average membership. Not spon- 
sored. 

San Diego: San Diego Community Theatre, P.O. 
Box 2171, San Diego. Organized 1937. 7 plays; 
23 performances; paid director, technical di- 
rector, theatre secretary, box office manager. 
Own theatre; audience 300. 800 members, 
includes coupons, voting, etc. Sponsored by 
the community. 

Footlights Theatre.* Organized January, 1947. 
3 plays; 8 performances; no paid staff. Play 
in school. Paid Board of Directors, Associate 
Board members and members participating. 
Not sponsored. 

Pastime Players Playbox.* Organized May, 
1946. 4 plays; 5 performances; no paid staff. 
Theatre not own. Members—patrons 3, sus- 
taining 24, associate 30. Not sponsored. 

San Francisco: San Francisco Community The- 
atre, 3119 Fillmore St., San Francisco. Organ- 
ized July, 1952. 3 plays; 3-5 performances; 
no paid staff. Play in workshop; audience 
250. 800 members. Not sponsored. 

The Interplayers.* Organized October, 1946. 
g plays; no paid staff. Own theatre. 20 full 
members, 25 apprentices. Independent. 


Municipal Theatre.* Organized February, 
1945. 18 plays; 3-15 performances; paid 3 
directors, 1 costumer, 1 managing director. 
Play in school. Patron members 200, general 
700, student 300. Sponsored by City of San 
Francisco, 

The Shadowpiayers, 745 Buchanan St., San 
Francisco. Organized November, 1949. 4 plays; 
paid director and assistant director. Play in 
Center’s auditorium; audience 100. Member- 
ship undetermined. Sponsored by S. F. Center 
for Blind & Adult Division, S. F. Board of 
Education. 

Theatre Arts Colony, 1725 Washington St., 
San Francisco 9. Organized March, 1939. 6 
plays; 15 performances; paid 6 instructors & 
directors. Own theatre; audience 150. Mem- 
bers—subscribers 1000. Not sponsored. 

San Mateo: Peninsula-Hillbarn Little Theatre, 
Box 543, San Mateo. Organized 1932. 7 plays; 
7 performances; paid director, designer, tech- 
nical assistant, business manager. Play in 
school; audience 125. 140 members. Sponsored 
by San Mateo Junior College Adult Center. 

Santa Ana: Santa Ana Community Players.* 
Organized 1919. 3 plays; 3 performances; paid 
director & director of ticket sales. Theatre not 
own, Sustaining members 36, associate mem- 
bers 500. Sponsored by businessmen. 

Santa Barbara: Alhecama.* Organized 1946. 8 


plays; 6 performances; paid director, tech- 
nical director, box office manager, promotion 
manager. Own theatre. Members—1400. Spon- 
sored by Santa Barbara Board of Education. 

Stockton: Stockton Civic Theatre. Organized 
January, 1951. 4 plays; 2 performances; paid 
supervising director, 2 directors. Play in 
school; audience 200, 

Sunnyvale; Sunnyvale Little Theatre, 334 
Sunnyvale Ave., Sunnyvale. Organized Febru- 
ary, 1951. § plays; 1 performance; paid di- 
rector. Play in school; audience 200-250. 25 
members. Sponsored by Sunnyvale Recreation 
Department. 

Tracy: Tracy Community Players.* Organized 
February, 1948. 3 plays; 2 performances; no 
paid staff. Play in school. Active members 30, 
inactive 6. Not sponsored. 

Vallejo: Mira Little Theatre Guild, 614 Ala- 
bama St., Vallejo. Organized October, 1946. 
4 plays; 3 performances; no paid staff. Play 
in school; audience 1000. 50 adult members. 
Not sponsored. 

Whittier: Whittier Community Theatre.* Or- 
ganized 1921. 4 plays; 2 performances; paid 
director. Participating members 250, sponsor- 
ing 300. Sponsored by City Recreation Depart- 
ment. 


COLORADO 


Boulder: Boulder Community Players. Organ- 
ized about 1935. 4 plays; 3 performances; no 
paid staff. Play in school; audience 150. Mem- 
bers—regular 200, patrons 4. Not sponsored. 

Colorado Springs: Civic Players of Colorado 
Springs, Box 383, Colorado Springs. Organized 
April, 1935. 5 plays; 5 performances; paid 
director, stage manager, and box office att. 
Theatre not own; audience 400. General mem- 
bership 1800. Not sponsored. 

Golden: Golden Thespians, City Hall, Golden. 
Organized 1930. 2 plays; 2 performances; no 
paid staff. Play in college facilities; audience 
300. 35 members, no classification. Not spon- 
sored. 

Lakewood: Lakewood Community Theater Asso- 
ciation, P.O. Box 7713, Lakewood. Organized 
May 1949. 4 plays; 3 performances; paid 
director. Theatre not own; audience 150. 
General members, Not sponsored. 

Las Animas: Las Animas Little Theatre.* Or- 
ganized January, 1950. 3 plays; 1 performance; 
no paid staff. Play in school. 30 members. 
Sponsored by Rev. John Wintermute. 

Pueblo: Pueblo Civic Players, 625 W. igth St., 
Pueblo. Organized September, 1949. 3 plays; 
2 performances; no paid staff. Play in school; 
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audience 300. Sustaining members 74, partici- 
pating 46. Not sponsored. 


CONNECTICUT 


Hartford: Mark Twain Masquers, P.O. Box 787, 
Hartford 1. Organized February, 1933. 5 
plays; 5 performances; paid director, scenic 
artist, lighting consultant. Theatre not own; 
audience 1500. Members—provisional 15, reg- 
ular 85, associate go. Not sponsored. 
Wethersfield Community Players, Inc., 415 
Prospect St., Wethersfield. Organized 1932. 
20 plays; 3 performances; no paid staff. Play 
in school; audience 180. Members—active 
140, associate 600. Not sponsored. 

Manchester: Manchester Center Thespians, Cen- 

ter Congregational Church, Manchester. Or- 
ganized September, 1946. 4 plays; 2 perform- 
ances; no paid staff. Play in school; audience 
200. Active members 35. Sponsored by Center 
Church. 
Community Players. Organized February, 
1932. 2 plays; 2 performances; no paid staff. 
Play in school; audience 350. Membership un- 
determined. Sponsored by various groups, 
service clubs, etc. 

New Haven: Nutmeg Community Theatre, 
YWCA, Howe St., New Haven. Organized 
1948. 3 plays; 2 performances; no paid staff. 
Own theatre; audience 150. Club members 
50. Sponsored by YWCA. 

Waterbury: Waterbury Civic Theater, P.O. Box 
85, Waterbury. Organized 1930. 5 plays; 2 
performances; paid director. Theatre not 
own; audience 350. Members—associate 50, 
sponsor 25, regular 325. Not sponsored. 

Winsted: The Footlight Club, Inc. 3 plays; 2 or 
g performances; no paid staff. Play in school; 
audience 700-750. Members—patrons, active, 
probationers. 


DELAWARE 


Arden: Players Guild of Arden.* Organized 
1905. 5 plays; 2 performances; no paid staff. 
Own theatre. Sponsored by the Arden Com- 
munity Club. 

Chestertown: Chester Players.* Organized 1949. 
1 play; 2 performances; no paid staff. Theatre 
not own. 40 regular members. Not sponsored. 

Easton: The Easton Players.* Organized 1923. 
3 plays; 2 performances; no paid staff. Play 
in school. Regular members 88, sustaining 66. 
Not sponsored. 

Newark: University Drama Group.* Organized 
1933. 3 plays; 3 performances; no paid staff. 
Play in University. Active members 160, sus- 
taining 25. Not sponsored. 
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Wilmington: Wilmington Drama League.* Or- 
ganized 1932. 6 plays; 6 performances; no 
paid staff. Own theatre. Members 1400. Not 
sponsored. 

Y Players.* Organized 1935. 3 plays; 3 per- 
formances; no paid staff. Own theatre. 25 
regular members. Sponsored by YMHA of 
Wilmington. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Washington: Arts Club, 2017 Eye St., Washing- 
ton. 2 plays; 3 performances; no paid staff. 
Own theatre; audience go. Membership un- 
determined. Not sponsored. 

Calvary Guild Hall Players, Calvary Metho- 
dist Church, 1459 Columbia Rd., N.W., Wash- 
ington. 3 plays; 2 performances; no paid staff. 
Play in church; audience 150. 20 members. 
Sponsored by Calvary Methodist Church. 
Foundry Players, 500 16th St. N.W., Wash- 
ington. Organized 1946. 4 plays; 2 perform- 
ances; paid director. Own theatre; audience 
80. Membership undetermined. Sponsored by 
Foundry Methodist Church. 

Mount Vernon Players, gth and Mass. Ave. 
N.W., Washington. 4 plays; 13 performances; 
paid director. Play in church auditorium; 
audience go. Members—apprentices 50, active 
37- Sponsored by Mt. Vernon Methodist 
Church. 

Theatre Lobby, Inc., 17 St. Matthew's Court 
N.W., Washington 6. Organized December, 
1949. 4 plays; 9 performances; paid produc- 
tion director. Own theatre; audience 60. 
Active members 71. Not sponsored. 

The Thespian Study Club, 1717 Otis St. N.E., 
Washington. Organized February, 1933. 2 
plays; 2 performances; paid director. Play 
in school; audience 600-800. Members—active 
24, sustaining 5. Not sponsored. 

Unitarian Players, All Souls Church Uni- 
tarian, 15th & Harvard Sts. N.W., Washington. 
Organized February, 1950. 5 plays; 3 perform- 
ances; paid director. Own theatre; audience 
250. go members. Not sponsored. 

Employee Activities Program, U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture, Room 1071, South Bldg., Wash- 
ington 25. Organized January, 1949. 2 plays; 
3 performances; paid director and secretary. 
Own theatre; audience 600. Members—several 
groups totaling around 2000. Sponsored by 
U. 8. Dept. of Agriculture Welfare Assn. 


FLORIDA 


Anna Maria Island: Island Players. Organized 
May, 1952. § plays; 3 performances; no paid 
staff. Play in community hall; audience 175. 
Membership undetermined. Not sponsored. 
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Clearwater: Francis Wilson Memorial, 302 Semi- 
nole St., Clearwater. Organized November, 
1930. 7 plays; 4 performances; paid director. 
Own theatre; audience 200. Sustaining and 
active members. Sponsored by Little Theatre 
of Clearwater. 

Daytona Beach: Daytona Beach Little Theatre, 
P.O. Box 2359, Daytona Beach. Organized 
1946. 7 plays; 5 or 6 performances; paid di- 
rector. Play in rented theatre; audience 125. 
Members—adult 556, Jr. 13. Not sponsored. 

Deland: Deland Players, Inc. Shoestring The- 
atre, P.O. Box 54, Deland. Organized 1949. 
7 plays; 3 performances; no paid staff. Own 
theatre; audience 60. Active members 15, reg- 
ular members 25. Not sponsored. 

Fort Lauderdale: Little Theatre of Ft. Lauder- 
dale, P.O. Box 320, Ft. Lauderdale. Organized 
June, 1948. 3 plays; 5 performances; no paid 
staff. Own theatre; audience 250. Patron 
members 48, participating members 44. Not 
sponsored. 

Fort Myers: Fort Myers Little Theatre.* Organ- 
ized 1945. 6 plays; 4 performances; paid direc- 
tor. Own theatre. 650 members. Not spon- 
sored, 

Gainesville: Gainesville Little Theatre, Inc.* 
Organized 1928. 4 plays; 2 performances; no 
paid staff. Theatre not own. 

Jacksonville: Little Theatre of Jacksonville.* 
Organized 1920. 8 plays; 10 performances; 
paid managing director, technical director, 
box office secretary. Own theatre. Adult mem- 
bers 2600, student members 350. Not spon- 
sored. 

Miami: Country Club of Coral Gables Theatre 

Group.* Organized 1947. 6 plays; 4 perform- 
ances; paid director. Own club. Active mem- 
bers 60, Not sponsored. 
The Civic Theatre of Greater Miami, Inc.* 
Organized 1950. 6 plays; 2-3 performances; 
no paid staff. Play in County Auditorium. 
500 members. 


Orlando: Community Players, Inc. of Orlando, 
Old Chapel Bidg., Old Air Base, Orlando. 
Organized December, 1950. 5 plays; 4 per- 
formances; paid managing director. Own 
theatre; audience 100. One class of member- 
ship. Not sponsored. 

Panama City: Panama City Little Theatre, 380 
Bunker’s Cove Rd., Panama City. Organized 
1942. 3 plays; 2 performances; no paid staff. 
Play in school; audience 200. Members— 
adult 40, junior 25. Not sponsored. 

Theatre, E and 


Pensacola: Pensacola Little 


Intendencia Sts., Pensacola. Organized 1942. 
4 plays; 4 performances; no paid staff. Own 


Albany: Albany . Little 


theatre; audience 350. 50 life members, goo 
regular members. Not sponsored. 

St. Augustine: Little Theatre of St. Augustine, 
Box 1134, St. Augustine. Organized Septem- 
ber, 1939. 5 plays; 5 performances; paid 
director. Play in city building; audience 185. 
Adult members 700, student 40. Not spon- 
sored, 

St. Petersburg: St. Petersburg Little Theatre.* 
Organized 1937. 6 plays; 3 performances; no 
paid staff. Own theatre. Active members 150, 
associate 740. 

Sarasota: The Players of Sarasota.* Organized 
1981. 5 plays; 8 performances; paid director, 
secretary, and janitor. Own theatre. Regular 
members 1074. 

Tampa: Tampa Little Theatre, P.O. Box 124, 
Tampa. Organized October, 1927. 10 plays; 
5 performances; paid director. Own theatre; 
audience 2500. Participating membership. 
Not sponsored. 

Venice: Venice Little Theatre.* Organized 1950. 
4 plays; 3 performances; no paid staff. Own 
theatre. Active members 140, sustaining 34, 
student 22. Not sponsored. 

West Palm Beach: Norton Gallery Players.* Or- 
ganized 1941. 7 plays; 6 performances; paid 
managing director, part-time secretary. The- 
atre not own. 85 active members, 50 appren- 
tice & associate, goo subscribers. Not spon- 
sored. 

Winter Haven: Winter Haven Community Play- 
house, P.O. Box 1499, Winter Haven. Organ- 
ized May, 1946. 7 plays; 4 performances; paid 
director. Theatre not own; audience 950. 
Members—adult 750, student & teachers 100. 
Not sponsored. 


GEORGIA 


Theatre.* Organized 
1925. 3 plays; 3 performances; no paid staff. 
Own theatre. 600 members. Not sponsored. 

Atlanta: Atlanta Civic Theatre, P.O. Box 362, 
Atlanta. Organized October, 1947. 5 plays: 
4 performances; no paid staff, Theatre not 
own; audience 450. Active members 65, asso- 
ciate 602. Not sponsored. 

Augusta: The Augusta Players, Inc., 647 Broad 
St., Augusta. Organized September, 1945. 10 
plays; 3 performances; paid director, technica? 
director, & business manager. Theatre not 
own; audience 1,200. Members—senior active 
800, junior 300. Not sponsored. 

Columbus: CFA Players.* Organized 1949. 1 
play; 1 performance; paid director. Play in 
school. Adult members 15-20. Sponsored by 
Christian Fellowship Association. 
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Macon: Macon Little Theater, P.O. Box 449. 
Macon. Organized January, 1934. 5 plays; 6 
performances; paid director, technical direc- 
tor, box office sec. Own theatre; audience 
1400. Members 1500. Not sponsored. 

Moultrie: Moultrie Little Theatre.* Organized 
May, 1950. 3 plays; 1-2 performances; no paid 
staff. Play in school. Patrons 30, members 115. 
Not sponsored. 

Savannah: Little Theatre, Inc.* Organized 1950. 
6 plays; 6 performances; paid director. The- 
atre not own. 


HAWAII 
Honolulu: Honolulu Community Theatre, 
Ruger Theatre, Honolulu, T.H. Organized 
1912. 5 plays; 12 performances; paid director, 
office manager. Theatre loaned by U.S. Army 
on permanent basis; audience 2600. One class 
of members 400. Not sponsored. 


IDAHO 

Boise: Boise Little Theatre.* Organized 1948. 
4 plays; 3 performances; no paid staff. Own 
theatre. Working members 150. Not sponsored. 

Idaho Falls: Idaho Falls Community Theatre, 
Inc., P.O. Box 106, Idaho Falls. Organized 
June, 1950. 4 plays; 2 performances; paid 
managing director. Play in school; audience 
300-400. One class of members 350. Not 
sponsored. 

Rexburg: Upper Valley Community Theatre. 
Organized 1949. 2 plays; 2 performances; no 
pail staff. Play in school; audience goo. 
Members—annual 100, charter 50. Sponsored 
by Ricks College. 


ILLINOIS 


Alton: Alton Little Theatre, Inc. Organized 
1932. 4 plays; 2 performances; no paid staff. 
Not sponsored. 

Arlington Heights: Village Theatre, Inc. Organ- 
ized 1950. 3 plays; 2 performances; no paid 
staff. Not sponsored. 

Aurora: The Lamplighters, 642 Lafayette St., 
Aurora. Organized 1912. 4 plays; 2 perform- 
ances; no paid staff. Play in school; audience 
500. Members—patron 10, couple 42, single 
adult 79, student 37. Moose Lodge sponsors 
2 plays. 

Bloomington: The Community Players. Organ- 
ized 1921. 4 plays; 2 performances; no paid 
staff. Not sponsored. 

Chicago: Metropolitan Players, 64 East Van 
Buren, Chicago. Organized 1945. 5 plays; 3-6 
performances; paid director. Play in school; 
audience 100. Sponsored by Chicago Musical 
College. 
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Community Theatres of the Chicago Park 
District, 425 E. 14th Blvd., Chicago 5. Organ- 
ized 1934. 25 plays; 1-4 performances; paid 
18 drama directors. Own theatres; audience 
go. Members 20-25 in each group. Sponsored 
by Chicago Park District. 

Beverly Theatre Guild, Ridge Park, g6th 

& Longwood Dr. 

Hamilton Harlequins and Hamilton High 

School Players, 72nd and Normal Boulevard. 

Riverside Players, River Park, 5100 N. 

Francisco. 

Studio Players, Garfield Park, 100 N. Cen- 

tral Park, 

Gold Dome Players, Garfield Park, 100 N. 

Central Park. 

LaFollette Community Theatre & 

Time Drama Guild, LaFollette 

Hursch & Laramie. 

Adelphi Players, Loyola Park, 1233 Green- 

leaf Ave. 

Palmer Players, 

Michigan. 

Globe Players, Avondale Park, 3516 School 

St. 

Revere Theatre Guild, Paul Revere Park, 

2509 Irving Park Rd. 

Chase Park Theatre Guild & Chase Park 

Footlighters, Chase Park, Leland and Ash- 

land. 

Globe Players and Pulaski Park Players, 

Pulaski Park, Blackhawk and Noble. 

Shedd Stars, Shedd Park, 3660 W. 23rd St. 

McKinley Community Theatre, McKinley 

Park, and Western. 


Lithuanian Theatre. Organized 1949. 3-4 
plays; 5-10 performances; no paid staff. Not 
sponsored. 

Institute Players. Organized 1910. 4 plays; 4 
performances; paid director. Sponsored by 
Jewish Community Centers. 

Palos Village Players, 1730 W. 105th PIL., 
Chicago, Organized 1942. 4 plays; 3 perform- 
ances; no paid staff. Play in Community 
House; audience 400. Members—i25 active, 
40 patron. Not sponsored. 

Skyloft Players. 5 plays; 12 performances; no 
paid staff. Not sponsored. 

Uptown Circuit Players, Inc., 1040 W. Grand 
Ave., Chicago 22. Organized July, 1951. 6 
plays; 33 performances; paid director. Play 
in school and other auditoriums; audience 
varies. Sponsored by various organizations. 


Chicago Heights: Chicago Heights Drama 
Group, 1213 Orchard Drive, Chicago Heights. 
Organized November, 1931. 3 plays; 3 per- 
formances; no paid staff. Play in school; au- 


Teen 
Park, 


Palmer Park, 11ith & 
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dience 400. Patron and active members. Not 
sponsored. 

Chillicothe: The Village Players. Organized 
1950. 3 plays; 3 performances; no paid staff. 
Not sponsored. 

Danville: Red Mask Players, Inc. Organized 
1937- 3 plays; 3 performances; paid director. 
Not sponsored. 

Decatur: Decatur Little Theatre & Guild, 255 
N. Main, Decatur. Organized September, 1947. 
4 plays; 2 performances; no paid staff. Play 
in rented theatre; audience 700. One class of 
membership 1000-1200. Not sponsored. 

DeKalb: The Stage Coach Players. Organized 
1947. 4-6 plays; 2-4 performances; no paid 
staff. Not sponsored. 

Des Plaines: Des Plaines Theatre Guild. Or- 
ganized 1947. 5 plays; 3 performances; no 
paid staff. Not sponsored. 

Dixon: Dixon Community Players, Inc. Or- 
ganized 1943. 2 plays; 2 or 3 performances; 
no paid staff. Play in community building; 
audience 300-500. Sponsored by local organi- 
zations, 

Downers Grove: Downers Grove Civic Theatre. 
Organized 1940. 3 plays; 2 performances; paid 
director. Play in school. Active members 60. 
Not sponsored. 

Elgin: Elgin Little Theatre. “Town and 
Gown.” Organized 1952. 2 plays; 3 perfor- 


mances. Sponsored by Elgin Community 
College. 
Freeport: Winneshiek Players, Inc., 1227 W. 


Stephenson, Freeport. Organized 1926. 6 plays; 
4-5 performances; no paid staff. Own theatre; 
audience 250. Active members 250-300, asso- 
ciate 500. Not sponsored. 

Geneva: The Playmakers, Inc. Organized 1951. 
$ plays; 2 performances; no paid staff. Not 
sponsored. 

Glenview: The Glenview Players. Organized 
1942. 3 plays; 2 performances; no paid staff. 
Not sponsored. 

Hinsdale: Hinsdale Village Players, 30 First St., 
Hinsdale. Organized 1943. 3 plays; 3 perfor- 
mances; no paid staff. Own theatre; audience 
500. 100 active members, 800 associate mem- 
bers. Sponsored by Hinsdale Community 
House. 

Joliet: “Y” Players. Organized 1932. 2 plays; 
4 performances; no paid staff. Not sponsored. 

Kankakee: Kankakee Theatre Guild. Organized 
1948. 1 play; 2 performances. Sponsored by 
Kankakee Park District. 

La Grange: La Grange Highland Players. Or- 
ganized March, 1951. 3 plays; 1 performance; 
paid staff director. Play in movie theatre; 


audience 500. Active membership go. Not 
sponsored. 

Lincoln: Lincoln College Community Players, 
“Town and Gown.” 4 plays; 2 performances; 
paid director. Sponsored by Lincoln College. 

Lombard: Elmhurst Community Theatre, 51 N. 
Lincoln Ave., Lombard, Organized June, 1941. 
4 plays; 4 performances; paid director and 
designer. Play in college; audience 400. Mem- 
bers 150, associate members 1200. Not 
sponsored. 

Mattoon: Mattoon Community Theatre, Inc. 
Organized 1947. 3-4 plays; 2 performances; no 
paid staff. Not sponsored. 

Maywood: Maywood Teen-Age Players. Organ- 
ized 1946. 3 plays; 1 performance; no paid 
staff. Sponsored by Maywood Recreation Dept. 

Naperville: Naperville Community Theatre. Or- 
ganized 1919. 4 plays; 1-2 performances; no 
paid staff. Not sponsored. 

New Boston: New Boston Theatre Guild. Or- 
ganized 1949. 2 plays; 2 performances; no 
paid staff. Not sponsored. 

Oak Park: Oak Park Players. Organized 1950. 
4 plays; 2 performances; no paid staff. Not 
sponsored. 

Palatine: Palatine Players. Organized 1948. 2-3 
plays; 2 performances; no paid staff. Not 
sponsored, 

Paris: Paris Players. Organized 1948. 4 plays; 
1 performance; no paid staff. Not sponsored. 

Park Forest: Park Forest Playhouse, 54 Hemlock 
St., Park Forest. Organized May, 1951. § 
plays; 2 performances; no paid staff. Play in 
school; audience 500. Members—active 125, 
patron 400, associate 12. Not sponsored. 

Peoria: Peoria Players, 209 Jackson, Peoria. 
Organized 1919. 6 plays; 6 performances; paid 
custodian and office secretary. Own theatre; 
audience 350. 1200 senior members, 500 junior 
members. Not sponsored. 

Princeton: State Community Players. Organized 
1950. 1-8 plays; 2 performances; no paid staff. 
not sponsored. 

Rock Island: Playcrafters. Organized 1929. 2 
plays; 8 performances; paid director. Not 
sponsored. 

Rockford: Rockford Civic Theatre, Inc., 121 S. 
Prospect St., Rockford. Organized 1936. 4 
plays; 3 performances; paid director. Play in 
school; audience 350. General members 400, 
participating 50. Not sponsored. 

Skokie: Skokie Players. Organized 1950. 3-4 
plays; 1-2 performances; no paid staff. Not 
sponsored. 

St. Charles: St. Charles Little Theatre. Organized 
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1950. 4 plays; 2 performances; no paid staff. 
Not sponsored. 

Springfield: Springfield Theatre Guild, 101 East 
Lawrence, Springfield. Organized 1946. 5 plays; 
8 performances; paid union stagehand. Own 
theatre; audience 400. Members—regular 2500, 
student 150. Not sponsored. 

Waukegan: Waukegan Civic Players. Organized 
1938. 3 plays; 2 performances; no paid staff. 
Sponsored by Waukegan Recreation Program. 

Western Springs: Theatre of Western Springs. 
Organize:! 1928. 5 plays; 6 performances; paid 
director. Play in club house; audience 320. 
Regular members 1500, active 75 to 100. Not 
sponsored. 

Wheaton: Wheaton Drama Club. Organized 
1927. 2 plays; 2 performances; no paid staff. 
Not sponsored. 

Wilmette: Wilmette Little Theatre Assn., Inc., 
Box 201, Wilmette. Organized June, 1950. 3 
plays; 4 performances; paid director. Play in 
school; audience 312. Active members 60, 
sustaining 10, patron 10. Sponsored by Village 
Recreation Board. 


INDIANA 


Clarksville: Clarksville Little Theatre Co., Inc., 
Montgomery Ave. & Clark Blvd., Clarksville. 
Organized September, 1947. 6 plays; 4 per- 
formances; paid director. Own theatre; au- 
dience 125. 400 participating members. Not 
sponsored. 

Crawfordsville: Crawfordsville Dramatics Club.* 
Organized 1936. 4 plays; 2 performances; no 
paid staff. Theatre not own. 450 members. 
Not sponsored. 

Fort Wayne: Fort Wayne Civic Theatre.* Or- 
ganized 1930. 10 plays; 6 performances; paid 
managing director, bus. manager, 2 technical 
directors, and 1 secretary. Own theatre. Mem- 
bers—patron 89, sustaining 356, annual 834. 
Not sponsored. 

Indianapolis: Athenaeum Turner Theatre, 401 

E. Michigan St., Indianapolis. Organized 1939. 
3 plays; 2 performances; paid director. Own 
theatre; audience 750. 50 members. Sponsored 
by Athenaeum Turners. 
The Booth Tarkington Civic Theatre.* Organ- 
ized 1914. 8 plays; 10 performances; paid di- 
rector-manager, technical director, assistant 
tech., office manager, publicity director, cus- 
todian. Own theatre. 2400 members. Not 
sponsored. 

Jasper: Little Theatre of Jasper. Organized 
September, 1949. 2 plays; 2 performances; no 
paid staff. Play in school; audience 300-400. 
Active members 42. Not sponsored. 

La Porte: La Porte Little Theatre Club. Organ- 
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ized 1925. 5 plays; 2 performances; no paid 
staff. Play in school; audience 600. General 
members 100. Not sponsored. 

Michigan City: Theatre of Nations, Interna- 
tional Friendship Gardens, Michigan City. 
4 plays; no paid staff. Own theatre; audience 
2,000. 

Mount Vernon: Hoop-Pole Players, Inc.* Or- 
ganized 1949. 3 plays; 2 performances; no 
paid staff. Play in auditorium. Members— 
active, inactive, and summer. Not sponsored. 

Muncie: Muncie Civic Theatre, 602 N. McKin- 
ley, Muncie. Organized 1930. 4 plays; 3 per- 
formances; paid director, maker of sets. Play 
in Masonic Temple; audience 700. Members 
sustaining, associate, student. Not sponsored. 

New Castle: New Castle Civic Theatre, Inc.* Or- 
ganized September, 1948. 4 plays; 3 perform- 
ances; paid director. Rent theatre. Members— 
patron 20, sustaining 380. Not sponsored. 

Noblesville: Community Theatre.* Organized 
March, 1951. 1 play; 2 performances; paid di- 
rector. Play in school. Active members 40. 
Sponsored by Thespian Troupe #24. 

Richmond: Richmond Civic Theatre, 18 North 
6th, Richmond. Organized September, 1941. 
7 plays; 4 performances; paid director. Play 
in former movie house; audience 2700. One 
class of members. Not sponsored. 

South Bend: Presbyterian Players, P. O. Box 
932, South Bend. Organized 1944. 6 plays; 
6-9 performances; no paid staff. Own theatre; 
audience not reported. Members—senior 175, 
teen-age 75, junior 100. Sponsored by First 
Presbyterian Church. 

Terre Haute: Community Theatre of Terre 
Haute, Inc.* Org-nized 1926. 5 plays; 3 per- 
formances; no paid staff. Play in school. 
Patron members. Not sponsored. 

Whiting: St. John Drama Club.* Organized 
1921. 3 plays; 1 performance; no paid staff. 
Theatre not own, Adult members. Sponsored 
by St. John the Baptist Catholic Church. 

Winchester: Randolph County Little Theatre.* 
Organized 1948. 3 plays; 2 performances; paid 
director. Play in school. Patron and regular 
members. Not sponsored. 


IOWA 

Boone: Boone Little Theatre.* Organized 1951. 
1 play; no paid staff. Theatre not own. Not 
sponsored. 

Burlington: Players Workshop. Organized 1933. 
4 plays; 5 performances; paid director. Own 
theatre; audience 100. Members—active 45, 
season ticket holders 620. Not sponsored. 

Cedar Falls: Cedar Falls Players.* Organized 
1935. 4 plays; 1 performance; no paid staff. 
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Theatre not own. Members 50. Sponsored by 
Women’s Club, Music & Drama Dept. 

Charles City: Charles City Little Theatre, Inc. 
Organized 1949. 6 plays; 2 performances; paid 
director. Play in school; audience 300. Mem- 
bers 200. Not sponsored. 

Clinton: Presbyterian Players.* Organized 1949. 
2 plays; 1 performance; no paid staff. Play in 
church. 6 members on Board, about 50 others. 
Sponsored by ist Presbyterian Church. 

Davenport: Masquers, Inc.* Organized 1931. 5 
plays; 3 performances; no paid staff. Associate 
members 350, active 30. Not sponsored. 

Des Moines: Des Moines Community Playhouse, 
831 42nd St., Des Moines. Organized 1919. 6 
plays; 12 performances; paid director, box 
office part time, custodian. Own theatre; au- 
dience 4000-5000. One class membership. Not 
sponsored, 

Fairfield: Fairfield Women’s Club Little Theatre, 
goo N. Court, Fairfield. Organized 1948. Paid 
director. Play in school; audience 500-800. 74 
members, 21 men associate members. Spon- 
sored by Women’s Club. 

Keokuk: Keokuk Little Theatre, YWCA, 
Keokuk. Organized October, 1949. 3 plays; 4 
performances; paid set designer. Own theatre; 
audience 240. Members—regular 50, patron 
350. Not sponsored. 

Mason City: Mason City Little Theatre.* Or- 
ganized 1937. 4 plays; 2 performances; paid 
executive director. Play in school. 1185 adult 
members, 80 student members. Not sponsored. 

Mt. Pleasant: College Civic Theatre, lowa Wes- 
leyan College, Mt. Pleasant. Organized Sep- 
tember, 1944. 4 plays; 3 performances; no 
paid staff. Play in school; audience 200. 
Members—local 340, nearby rural 200, Not 
sponsored. 

Muscatine: Muscatine Community Players. Or- 
ganized November, 1949. 1 play; 2 perform- 
ances; no paid staff. Play in High School; 
audience 450. Paid members 40, about 14 
active. Not sponsored. 

Ottumwa: Ottumwa Little Theatre, YWCA, 
Ottumwa. Organized 1941. 1 play; 2 perform- 
ances; no paid staff. Play in YW Auditorium; 
audience 125. Members 15-20. Sponsored by 
YWCA, 

Sioux City: Sioux City Community Theatre, 
416 Thirteenth, Sioux City. Organized Au- 
gust, 1948. 5 plays; 10 performances; no paid 
staff. Audience 144. Members—patron 60, ac- 
tive 1142, student 68. Sponsored by Depart- 
ment of Public Recreation. 


Webster City: Webster City Community Players. 
Organized April, 1952. 1 play; 1 performance; 


no paid staff. Play in school; audience 250. 
One class membership 60. Not sponsored. 


KANSAS 


Topeka: Topeka Civic Theatre, Inc., Box 893, 
Topeka. Organized September, 1936. 4 plays; 
4 performances; paid director. Theatre not 
own; audience 350. Members—150 active, 830 
supporting. Not sponsored. 

Wichita: Wichita Community Theatre, 110 S. 
Battin, Wichita. Organized September, 1950. 
4 plays; 7 performances, paid director, de- 
signer. Play in church; audience 225. Mem- 
bers—subscription holders 625, players 175. 
Not sponsored. 


KENTUCKY 


Covington: Catholic Theatre Guild, Bush & 
Washington, Covington. Organized May, 1939. 
2 plays; 4 performances; no paid staff. The- 
atre not own; audience 450. Members—vocal 
40, dramatic 20, ballet 10. Not sponsored. 
Lexington: Guignol Theatre.* Organized 1927. 
9 plays; 6 performances; paid director, assoc. 
director, technical director. Own _ theatre. 
Sponsored by the University of Kentucky. 
Louisville: Clarksville Little Theatre.* Organ- 
ized 1947. 6 plays; 3 performances; paid di- 
rector. Play in Optimist Boys Club. General 
members 225, Board of Directors 11. Spon- 
sored by Optimist Club. 
The Playhouse.* Organized 1914. 5 plays; 4 
performances; paid director, technical director, 
stage manager. 1200 members. Not sponsored. 
Middlesboro: Little Theatre.* Organized 1946. 
4 plays; 2 performances; no paid staff. Play 
in school. 400 members. Not sponsored. 


LOUISIANA 


Algiers: Algiers Little Theatre, 2529 General 
Meyers Ave., Algiers. Organized 1930. 4 plays; 
2 performances; no paid staff. Theatre not 
own; audience varies. Members sponsor, pa- 
tron, player. Not sponsored. 

Baton Rouge: Baton Rouge Little Theater, Inc., 
115 St. Louis St., Baton Rouge. Organized 
January, 1946. 5 plays; 6 performances; paid 
managing-director. Own theatre; audience 345. 
One class of members. Not sponsored. 

Lake Charles: Lake Charles Little Theatre, 308 
Bilbo St., Lake Charles, or Box 158. Organized 
February, 1927. 5 plays; 6-7 performances; no 
paid staff. Own theatre; audience 300. One 
class members (adults & students) 1700. Not 
sponsored. 

Monroe: Little Theatre of Monroe, Inc., P.O. 
Box 868, Monroe. Organized 1931. 5 plays; 
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8 performances; paid executive director. Play 
in rented building on deactivated air base; 
audience 130. Members—s, yr. patron 20 pairs, 
1 yr. patron 18 pairs, goo annual. Not spon- 
sored, 


New Orleans: Gallery Circle Theatre.* Organ- 
ized September, 1948. 7 plays; 9 performances; 
no paid staff. Own theatre. Not sponsored. 
La Petit Theatre Du Vieux Carre, 616 St. 
Peter, New Orleans. Organized 1916. 8 plays; 
iz performances; paid executive director, 
assoc. director, 2 technical directors, techni- 
cian, master carpenter. Own theatre; audience 
4500. Not sponsored. 

Nord Delgado Barn Theatre, 1000 §. Rampart 
St., New Orleans, Organized June, 1951. 2 
plays; 5 performances; paid director. Own 
theatre; audience 400. No membership—free 
admission. Sponsored by New Orleans Recrea- 
tion Dept. 

New Orleans Community Theatre, P.O. Box 
8021, New Orleans 22. Organized July, 1948. 6 
plays; 7 performances; no paid staff. Play in 
leased playhouse; audience 150. Subscribers 
400, active 50. Not sponsored. 

WDSU-TV Playhouse, 520 Royal St., New 
Orleans. Organized December, 1950. 10 plays; 
1 performance; paid producer, staff director, 
TV staff. Play in TV _ studios; audience 
65,000. Members—volunteers & actors 100. 
Sponsored by Station WDSU. 


Shreveport: Courtyard Players, 2436 Lakeshore, 
Shreveport. Organized Fall, 1949. 5 plays; 8 or 
g performances; paid director. Own theatre; 
audience 170. Members—only regular, 1700 
total. Not sponsored. 

Shreveport Little Theatre, 812 Margaret Place, 
Shreveport. Organized December, i922. 6 
plays; 9 performances; paid director and tech- 
nical director. Own theatre; audience 3000. 
Members—regular 2600, patrons 100. Not 


sponsored. 


MAINE 


Lewiston: Community Little Theatre Corp., P.O. 
Box 904, Lewiston. Organized 1941. 3 plays; 
§ performances; no paid staff. Play in school; 
audience 500. 150 members over high school 
age. Not sponsored. 

Portland: Playhouse, Cor. Stevens Ave. & Brent- 
wood St., Portland. Organized 1931. 4 plays; 
5 performances; paid director & musical 
director if required for production. Own 
theatre; audience 280. Members—goo active 


1500 associate. Not sponsored. 
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MARYLAND 


Annapolis: Colonial Players.* Organized Febru- 
ary, 1949. 3 plays; 3 performances; no paid 
staff. Theatre not own. Members—active 67, 
subscription 53, patron 9. Sponsored by Com- 
munity Service Council. 
Naval Academy Women’s Club Drama 
Group.* Organized November, 1950. 1 play; 
3 performances; no paid staff. Play in Navy 
auditorium. Sponsored by Naval Academy 
Women’s Club. 

Baltimore: Actors’ Colony.* Organized October, 
1949. 3 plays; 3 performances; no paid staff. 
Theatre not own. 75 members. Not sponsored. 
Alliance Players.* Organized 1916. 4 plays; 3 
performances; paid director. Own _ theatre. 
30 members. Sponsored by Jewish Educational 
Alliance. 
Club Road Playhouse.* Organized May, 1951. 
1 play; 3 performances; paid director, tech- 
nical director & business manager. Own the- 
atre. Members—50 guarantors, 40 active. Not 
sponsored. 
The Curtain Callers.* Organized May, 1946. 
1 play; 6 performances; paid musical director, 
musicians. Theatre not own. 50 members. 
Not sponsored. 
Fellowship Theatre.* Organized February, 
1951. 1 play; 1 performance; no paid staff. 
Theatre not own. Active members 25. Spon- 
sored by The Baltimore Fellowship. 
Govans Players.* Organized 1938. 2 plays; 1 
performance; no paid staff. Own theatre; 
active members 25. Sponsored by Govans 
Women’s Club. 
Greek-American Dramatic Club “Thespis.”* 
Organized October, 1949. 3 plays; 1 perform- 
ance; no paid staff. Theatre not own. General 
membership 23. Sponsored by various civic 
organizations. 
IZFA Drama Workshop.* Organized 1950. 5 
plays; 1 performance; no paid staff. Theatre 
not own, 20 members. Sponsored by Inter- 
collegiate Zionist Fed. of America. 
Ramsay Street Players.* Organized 1933. 10 
plays; 2 performances; paid director. Play in 
church auditorium. 20 members. Not spon- 
sored. 

St. James Players.* Organized 1928. 1 play; 
3 performances; no paid staff. Play in hall. 
125 members. Not sponsored. 
Spotlighters.* Organized February, 1950. 5 
plays; 1 performance; no paid staff. Own 
theatre. 40 members. Sponsored by Chizuk 
Amund Youth Center. 
The Stagecrafters.* Organized November, 
1944. 8 plays; 4 performances; paid director. 
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Own theatre. Active members 28. Sponsored 
by Bureau of Recreation. 

Vagabond Arena Theatre.* Organized Decem- 
ber, 1916. 7 plays; 14 performances; paid 
secretary. Theatre not own. 200 members. 
The Valley Players.* Organized 1941. 2 plays; 
2 performances; paid staff 4. Theatre not own. 
40 members. 

Witson Players.* Organized 1945. 8 plays; 
6 performances; no paid staff. Play in church 
hall. 25 members. Not sponsored. 

“Y¥” Community Playhouse.* Organized 1947. 
3 plays; 2-6 performances; paid director. Own 
theatre. Active members 25, associated 40. 
Sponsored by YM-YWHA. 

Bethesda: Montgomery Players, Inc., Box 5724, 
Bethesda. Organized ig29. 4 plays; 4 perform- 
ances; no paid staff. Play in school. Members 
go, subscribers 220. Sponsored by various local 
organizations. 

Chestertown: Chester Players. Organized 1947. 3 
plays; 3 performances; no paid staff. Play in 
school. Members—regular go, student 10. Not 
sponsored. 

Dundalk: Alamedians.* Organized 1945. 2 plays; 
2 performances; paid director. Play in school. 
200 members. Not sponsored. 

Easton: The Easton Players.* Organized 1923. 
3 plays; 2 performances; no paid staff. Play 
in school. Members—active 88, sustaining 66. 

Elkridge: Footlight Players.* Organized April, 
1951. 1 play; 4 performances; paid president, 
vice-president, director. Theatre not own. 
Active members 50. Not sponsored. 

Frederick: Community Players.* Organized 1947. 
4 plays; 4 performances; no paid staff. Play 
in civic center. 700 members. Not sponsored. 

Glen Burnie: The Community Players.* Organ- 
ized June, 1946. 2 plays; 2 performances; no 
paid staff. Theatre not own. 50 active mem- 
bers, patron 75. Not sponsored. 

Hagerstown: Potomac Playmakers.* Organized 
1925. 4 plays; 4 performances; paid director. 
Theatre not own. 500 members. Sponsored by 
the Women’s Club of Hagerstown. 

Kensington: Kensington Players, Box 144, Ken- 
sington. Organized 1949. 3 plays; 3 perform- 
ances; no paid staff. Play in school. General 
members. Not sponsored. 

Leonardtown: St. Mary’s County Little The- 
atre.* Organized June, 1948. 4 plays; 8 per- 
formances; no paid staff. Play in school. 33 
members. Not sponsored. 

Ruxton: Ruxton Players.* Organized June, 1949. 
1 play; 4 performances; no paid staff. Theatre 
not own. 125 subscribers, 185, active members. 
Sponsored by Vestry and Advisory Board of 
Church. 


Salisbury: Community Players, Inc.* plays; 2 
performances; no paid staff. Play in school. 
120 members. Not sponsored. 

Towson: Loch Raren Players.* Organized July, 
1950. 3 plays; 3 performances; no paid staff. 
Play in school. 100 membcrs. Sponsored by 
County Recreation Dept. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Arlington: Arlington Friends of Drama, Inc., 
P.O. Box 2, Arlington. Organized 1922. 5 
plays; 3-6 performances; no paid staff. Own 
theatre; audience 195. Members—active 115, 
sustaining 300. Not sponsored. 

Belmont: Belmont Dramatic Club, 490 Pleasant 
St., Belmont. Organized February, 1902. 3 
plays; 2 performances; paid director. Play in 
town hall; audience 425. Members—junior 32, 
others 325. Not sponsored. 

Boston: Boston Catholic Theatre, 153 Arlington 
St., Boston. Organized June, 1948. 7 plays; 
8 performances; no paid staff. Theatre not 
own; audience goo. Active members 65. Not 
sponsored. 

Clarendon Players, 1092 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston 15. Organized 1944. 1 play; 2  per- 
formances; paid director. Theatre not own; 
audience 250. Members—provisional & active. 
Not sponsored. 

Field & Forest Club of Boston, 30 Huntington 
Ave., Boston 16. Organized May, 1948. 2 plays; 
1 performance; no paid staff. Theatre not own; 
audience 250-300. Regular members only. 
Not sponsored. 

The Little Theatre Workshop, 5 Common- 
wealth Ave., Boston. Organized 1932. 6 plays; 
1-2 performances; paid director. Own theatre; 
audience 60-80. Membership classes limited to 
20. Sponsored by Boston Center for Adult 
Education. 

Cohasset: Cohasset Dramatic Club, Box 225, 
Cohasset. Organized 1925. 3 plays; 2 perform- 
ances; no paid staff. Play in town hall; audi- 
ence 300. Members—active 143, associate 98. 
Not sponsored. 

Fitchburg: Amateur Workshop, Inc. of Fitch- 
burg, 60 Wallace Ave., Fitchburg. Organized 
1925. 4 plays; 5-7 performances; no paid staff. 
Own theatre; audience 100. Members—regular 
70, associate 10. Not sponsored. 

Lynn: Tavern Players, Inc. Organized 1933. 3 
plays; 2-3 performances; paid director. The- 
atre not own; audience 500. 1 class member- 
ship 80, Not sponsored. 

Middleboro: Little Theatre Group of Middle- 
boro, Organized September, 1948. 2 plays; 2 
performances; no paid staff. Play in grange 
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hall; audience goo. All active members. Not 
sponsored. 

Milton: The Milton Players, P.O. Box 1, Milton 
87. Organized 1932. 3 plays; 2 performances; 
no paid staff. Play in Milton Woman's Club; 
audience 300. Members—100 active, associate 
600. Not sponsored, 

New Bedford: Your Theatre of New Bedford, 
75 Hillman St., New Bedford. Organized 
July, 1945. 5 plays; 3 performances; no paid 
staff. Theatre not own; audience 150. 1 Class 
of membership 40. Not sponsored. 

The Spouters, P.O. Box 319, New Bedford. 
Organized 1923. 3 plays; 2 performances; no 
paid staff. Theatre not own; audience 350. 

Norwell: North River Community Club, Inc., 
Box 305, Norwell. Organized unknown—be- 
fore 1920. 4 plays; 3 performances; no paid 
staff. Own theatre; audience 100. Not spon- 
sored. 

Reading: Quannapowitt Players, Hopkins St., 
Reading. Organized December, 1937. 3 plays; 
8 performances; no paid staff. Play in school; 
audience 400. Members—active 108, associate 
346. Not sponsored. 

Roxbury: Sidewalk Theatre Players, 11 Windsor 
St., Roxbury. Organized 1950. 4 plays; 3 per- 
formances; no paid staff. Play in Settlement 
House; audience 200. 30 members. Not spon- 
sored. 

Quincy: Community Players of Quincy, 51 Ed- 
wards St., Quincy 69. Organized 1927. 3 plays; 
2 performances; no paid staff. Play in Masonic 
Temple; audience 300. 75 active, 300 associate 
members. Not sponsored. 

Walpole: Walpole Footlighters. Organized 1924. 
3 plays; 6 performances; paid director. Theatre 
not own; audience 250. members—74 active, 
7 apprentice. 

Waltham: Hovey Players, Inc., Unity Hall, 740 
Main St., Waltham. Organized 1936. 3 plays; 
2 performances; no paid staff. Play in civic 
auditorium; audience 350. Regular members 
55, junior 6. Not sponsored. 

Wayland: Vokes Players, Inc. Organized 1904, 
reorg. 1941. 4 plays; 4 performances; no paid 
staff. Own theatre; audience 100. One class 
only of members. Not sponsored. 

West Medway: Medway Players. Organized Sep- 
tember, 1939. 3 plays; 3 performances; no 
paid staff. Play in school; audience 150. Stu- 
dent members 20, regular 360. Not sponsored. 

Weston: First Parish Friendly Society. Organized 
prior to 1900. 2 plays; 2 performances; paid 
director. Play in hired hall; audience 450. One 
class of members 600. Not sponsored. 

Weymouth: Brainwey Players. Organized Janu- 
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ary, 1925. 2 plays; 1 performance; no paid 
staff. Play in school; audience 300. Members— 
active 50, associate 25, subscribers 200. Not 
sponsored. 

Winchester: Parish Players. Organized April, 
1926. 4 plays; 3 performances; paid director. 
Own theatre; audience goo. No membership. 
Sponsored by First Congregational Church of 
Winchester. 

Worcester: First Baptist Church, 111 Park Ave., 
Worcester. Organized 1932. 3 plays; 3 per- 
formances; paid director. Own theatre; audi- 
ence 400. Sponsored by First Baptist Church. 


MICHIGAN 


Allegan: Allegan Community Players. Organized 
1922. 4 plays; 2 performances; paid director. 
Own theatre; audience 350. 

Ann Arbor: Ann Arbor Civic Theater, P.O. Box 
87 or Lydia Mendelssohn Theater, Ann 
Arbor. Organized December, 1946. 3 plays; 
3 performances; no paid staff. Theatre not 
own; audience 500. Active members 200, sub- 
scription 1000. Not sponsored. 

Battle Creek: Battle Creek Civic Theatre, P.O. 
Box 40, Battle Creek. Organized 1946. 9 plays; 
5 performances; paid director. Own theatre; 
audience 400. Active members 500, sustaining 
1,800, Not sponsored. 

Bay City: Bay City Players, 1500 Marquette, 
Bay City. Organized 1920's. 5 plays; 2 per- 
formances; no paid staff. Play in school; 
audience 300. 250 associate and active mem- 
bers. Not sponsored. 

Benton Harbor: Twin City Players, Inc., 161 E. 
Main St., Benton Harbor. Organized August, 
1932. 4 plays; 3 performances; paid director. 
Play in school; audience 800. Membership 
varied according to the need. Not sponsored. 

Birmingham: The Birmingham Village Players, 
752 Chestnut St., Birmingham. Organized 
1922. 7 plays; 1-3 performances; paid janitor. 
Own theatre; audience 200. Members—junior 
25, active 200, senior 15, life 10, associate 25, 
nonresident 20. Not sponsored. 

Clinton: Clinton Civic Players, c/o Director, 
11700 Adrian Rd., Clinton. Organized Novem- 
ber, 1947. 2 plays; 2-3 performances; no paid 
staff. Play in school; audience 250. Active 
members 45. Not sponsored. 

Flint: Flint Community Players, Inc., P.O. Box 
104, Flint. Organized 1929. 5 plays; 5 perform- 
ances; no paid staff. Play in school; audience 
312. Active members 100, associate 1500. Not 
sponsored. 

Grand Rapids: Grand Rapids Civic Theatre, 
Inc., 24 Ransom Ave. NE, Grand Rapids. 
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Organized October, 1927 (Inc.). 6 plays; 8 per- 
formances; paid director, business manager, 
technical director. Theatre not own; audience 
3,500. Members—adult 3300, student 300. 
Not sponsored. 

Grosse He: The Islanders. Organized 1926. 3 
plays; 1 performance; no paid staff. Play in 
school; audience 500. Members—goo active, 
600 associate. Not sponsored. 

Jackson: Jackson Theatre Guild, 211 S. Jack- 
son, Jackson. Organized August, 1948 5 plays; 
2 performances; paid director. Play in school; 
audience 950. Sponsored by Jackson Recrea- 
tion Dept. 

Kalamazoo: Kalamazoo Civic Players, 329 S. 
Park, Kalamazoo. Organized 1929. 8 plays; 8-10 
performances; paid director, technical director, 
manager, asst. tech. director, costumiere, 
office secretary. Own theatre; audience 4000. 
Class A membership 1500, Class B 1400. Not 
sponsored. 

Marshall: Marshall Civic Theatre. Organized 
1949. 2 performances; paid director. Play in 
school; audience 600. Not sponsored. 

Midland: The Midland Little Theatre Guild, 
Inc., 501 E. Larkin, Midland. Organized 1928. 
4 plays; 5-7 performances; no paid staff. Own 
theatre; audience 140. Active members 250, 
sustaining 450. Not sponsored. 

Muskegon: Greater Muskegon Civic Theatre 
Assn., 1336 Sanford St., Muskegon. Organized 
1932. 8 plays; 6 performances; no paid staff. 
Own theatre; audience 160, General members 
1327, junior 200. Not sponsored. 

Oak Park: Ridgedale Players, 8501 W. Ten Mile 
Road, Oak Park. Organized 1932. 4 plays; 5 
performances; no paid staff. Own theatre; 
audience 250. Not sponsored. 

Plymouth: Plymouth Theatre Guild, Veterans 
Memorial, Plymouth. Organized 1948. 3 plays; 
8 performances; no paid staff. Play in school; 
audience 250. Active & honorary members. 
Not sponsored. 

Pontiac: Master Players, Inc., 142 Wayne St., 
Pontiac. Organized April, 1947. 3 plays; 3 per- 
formances; no paid staff. Theatre not own; 
audience 600, One class of membership 40. Not 
sponsored. 

Saginaw: Community Playhouse, 805 N. Hamil- 
ton, Saginaw. Organized February, 1932. 9-10 
performances; paid director. Own theatre; 
audience 2300. Members—active 200, season 
ticket 2250. Sponsored by Pit and Balcony, 
Inc. 


MINNESOTA 


Brainerd: Pine Beach Playhouse. Organized 
June, 1950. 10 plays; 8 performances; paid 


producer, bus. manager, press agent, director, 
B. O. asst., designer-tech., stage manager. 
Own theatre; audience 1000. General members 
650, patrons 250. Sponsored by Brainerd Play- 
goers’ Association. 

Duluth: Duluth Playhouse, 12 Ave. East & Su- 
perior St., Duluth, Organized 1914. 7 plays; 
10 performances; paid director, secretary, 
scene man. Own theatre; audience 200. Mem- 
bers—regular 1400, patron 50. Not sponsored. 

Minneapolis: Edyth Bush Little Theatre.* Or- 
ganized September, 1941. 12 plays; 10 perform- 
ances; paid director, business manager, stage 
manager, two clerks. Own theatre. Workshop 


enrollment 100. Sponsored by Mrs. A. G. 
Bush. 
Rochester: Rochester Civic Theatre, Inc., 


Seventh St. N. W., Rochester. Organized July, 
1951. 3 plays; 2-4 performances; no paid staff. 
Own theatre; audience 750. Active members 
75. Not sponsored. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Jackson: Little Theatre Players of Jackson, 
P.O. Box 245, Jackson. Organized 1924. 5 
plays; 9 performances; no paid staff. Own 
theatre; audience 250. One class membership 
2200. Not sponsored. 

Pascagoula: Paspoint Little Theatre, P.O. Box 
507, Pascagoula. Organized 1944. 4 plays; 2 
performances; no paid staff. Play in school; 
audience 200. Season membership. Not spon- 
sored. 

Vicksburg: Vicksburg Little Theatre.* Organized 
1933. 5 plays; 4 performances; no paid staff. 
Own theatre. Open membership—over 300. 
Not sponsored. 


MISSOURI 


Independence: White Masque Players.* Organ- 
ized 1924. 6 plays; 4-6 performances; no paid 
staff. Play in Church little theatre. 40 paid 
members. Sponsored by Reorg. Latter Day 
Saint Church, 

Joplin: Joplin Little Theatre, Inc. Organized 
1939. 5 plays; 5 performances; no paid staff. 
Own theatre. 600 members. Not sponsored. 

Kansas City: Resident Theatre, 1600 Linwood 
Blvd., Kansas City. Organized 1933. 4 plays; 
7-14 performances; paid director, designer, 
construction crew. Own theatre; audience 
15,000. Membership theatre guild 50, work- 
shop 75. Sponsored. by Jewish Community 
Center. 

University Playhouse, 5100 Rockhill Rd., 
Kansas City 10. Organized 1934. 7 plays; 6 
performances; paid director, ass’t. director, 
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technical director, director of radio, and 
secretary. Own theatre; audience 300. No 
official membership—approx. 100. Sponsored 
by University of Kansas City. 

Kirkwood: Kirkwood Theatre Guild, P.O. Box 
3754, Kirkwood 22. Organized April, 1931. 4 
plays; 4 performances; paid director. Play in 
American Legion hall; audience 800. Full 
membership. Not sponsored. 

Neosho: Neosho Little Theatre.* Organized 
1950. § plays; 1 performance; no paid staff. 
Theatre not own. 45 members. Not sponsored. 

St. Joseph: St. Joseph Mo. Community Theatre, 
Inc.* Organized June, 1948. 4 plays; 3 per- 
formances; paid director. Play in school. Reg- 
ular members 100. Sponsored by local Kiwanis 
Club. 

St. Louis: Community Playhouse, Inc., 812 N. 

Union Blvd. Organized 1927. 5 plays; 15-20 
performances; paid managing director, tech- 
nical director, secretary, custodian. Play in 
rented theatre; audience 200. Members—pa- 
trons 5, sustaining 15, associate 1100. Not 
sponsored. 
Y Players, Little Theatre of the Downtown 
YMCA, 1528 Locust, St. Louis. Organized Sept., 
1937. 6 plays; 3 performances; paid director, 
part-time secretary. Own theatre; audience 
350. Members—participating 75, associate 200. 
Sponsored by Downtown YMCA. 

Sedalia: Sedalia Community Playhouse.* Organ- 
ized August, 1949. 4 plays; 2 performances; 
no paid staff. Play in school. 60 active mem- 
bers. Not sponsored. 

Springfield: Springfield Little Theatre, 316 
South Ave., Springfield. Organized June, 1934. 
4 plays; 2 performances; paid director. Play 
in school; audience 300. Two classes of mem- 
bership 389 and 19, Not sponsored. 


MONTANA 

Miles City: The Barn Players, Inc., North 12th 
St., Miles City. Organized June, 1950. 10 plays; 
4 performances; no paid staff. Own theatre 
(barn); audience 348. 75 charter members; 
50 or 60 members each season. Not sponsored. 

Missoula: Missoula Community Theatre. Organ- 
ized 1951. 3 plays; 4 performances; no paid 
staff. Play in University Theatre; audience 
450. Approx. 50 members. Not sponsored. 


NEBRASKA 


Fremont: Fremont Community Players. Organ- 
ized September, 1949. 2 plays; 1 performance; 
paid director. Theatre not own; audience goo. 
20 active members. Not sponsored. 

Lincoln: Circlet Community Theatre, Inc., 1314 
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Rose St., Lincoln. Organized 1946. 5 plays; 12 
performances; paid director, stage manager. 
Theatre not own; audience 150. Members— 
contributing and annual 1700. Not sponsored. 

Omaha: Omaha Community Playhouse, 4004 
Davenport, Omaha. Organized January, 1925. 
6 plays; 14 performances; paid director, de 
signer-technician, box office attendant, janitor. 
Own theatre; audience 245. Members—adult 
2,500; student 250. Not sponsored. 

Scottsbluff: Platte Valley Community Theatre. 
Organized January, 1952. 2 plays; 3 perform- 
ances; paid director. Play in school; audience 
250. Not sponsored. 

Shelby: Village Players. Organized August, 1947. 
3 plays; 3-5 performances; no paid staff. The- 
atre not own; audience 250. All season ticket 
holders and actors are acting members. Not 
sponsored. 


NEVADA 

Las Vegas: Las Vegas Little Theatre, Inc., P.O. 
Box 415, Las Vegas. Organized November, 
1942. g plays; 6 performances; paid director. 
Theatre not own; audience 400. General 
members 51. Not sponsored. 

Reno: Reno Little Theater, P.O. Box 2088, 
Reno. Organized August, 1935. 7 plays; & 
performances; paid director, technical director. 
Own theatre; audience 1850. 60 life members, 
1500 patron members, 125 acting members. 
Not sponsored. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Concord: Concord Community Players. Organ- 
ized 1927. 3 plays; 2-3 performances; paid 
director. Play in city auditorium; audience 
700. 60 active members. Not sponsored. 

Exeter: Exeter Players. Organized 1936. 2 plays; 
3 performances; no paid staff. Theatre not 
own; audience 140. 200 members—one class. 
Not sponsored. 

Hudson: Hudson Players.* Organized Septem- 
ber, 1949. 3 plays; 1-2 performances; no paid 
staff. Play in school. Members—active 32, 
associate 10. Sponsored by Hudson Commu- 
nity Church. 

Keene: Keene Light Opera Co.* Organized 
May, 1948. 2 plays; 1 performance; no paid 
staff, Play in City Hall Auditorium. Active 
members 50. Not sponsored. 

Plymouth: Livermore Theatre. 2 plays; 2 per- 
formances; paid director. Play in school. 


NEW JERSEY 


Atlantic City: Toy Theatre Workshop, 16 N. 
Essex Ave., Atlantic City. Organized October, 
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1951. 3 Plays; 3 performances; no paid staff. 
Theatre not own; audience 175. Sponsored 
by various service groups. 

Bernardsville: Village Players, Inc., 15 Bernards 
Ave., Bernardsville. Organized October, 1938. 
2 plays; 2 performances; no paid staff. Play in 
school; audience 350. 60 members. Sponsored 
by different organizations for performances 
only. 

Bloomfield: The Footlighters of Bloomfield, 
Box 406, Bloomfield. Organized September, 
1951. 3 plays; 2 performances; no paid staff 
(director received a small fee). Play in school; 
audience 145. Regular members 28. Spon- 
sored by Recreation Commission. 

Bordentown Community Players, 15 Walnut 
St., Bordentown. Organized 1927. 2 plays; 1 
performance; no paid staff. Play in school; 
audience 350. One class membership. Not 
sponsored. 

Bound Brook: Foothill Play House, Inc., Beech- 
wood Ave., Bound Brook. Organized 1947. 
4 plays; 8 performances; no paid staff. Own 
theatre. Active 3%, associate 40, sponsor 19 
members. Not sponsored. 

Burlington: Woodside Playcrafters, Community 
Centre, Burlington. Organized March, 1951. 3 
plays; 2 performances; no paid staff. Play in 
school; audience 100. Regular and associate 
membership. Sponsored by city recreation 
commission. 

Caldwell: Playcrafters of Caldwell, Women's 
Club of Caldwell. Organized 1940. 3 plays; 
3 performances; no paid staff. Theatre not 
own; audience goo. 125 working members. 
Not sponsored. 

Chatham: Chatham Community Players. Organ- 
ized February, 1927. 5 plays; 2-3 performances; 
paid director. Play in school; audience 600. 
Subscription membership 675. Not sponsored. 

Cranford: Cranford Dramatic Club, 9 Sylvestre 
St., Cranford. Organized 1919. 6 plays; 2-3 
performances; no paid staff. Play in school; 
audience 500, Active members 204. Not spon- 
sored. 

Dover: Dover Little Theatre, West Elliott St., 
Dover. Organized 1933. 4 plays; 6 perform. 
ances; paid director. Own theatre; audience 
150. Members—patrons 274, active 92, sub- 
scribers 488, junior 52. Not sponsored. 

East Orange: Little Theatre of the City of East 
Orange, City Hall, East Orange. Organized 
1936. 4 plays; 6 performances; paid director. 
Own theatre; audience 100. Members—active 
65, associate 50. Sponsored by municipal rec- 
reation dept. 


Englewood: Jewish Community Center Little 
Theatre, 153 Tenafly Rd., Englewood. Organ- 
ized 1950. 1 play; 2 performances; no paid 
staff. Own theatre; audience 650. Sponsored 
by Jewish Community Center of Englewood. 

Fair Lawn: Radrock Dramatic Group, Box 687, 
Fair Lawn. Organized 1949. 3 plays; 2 per- 
formances; no paid staff. Play in school; audi- 
ence 200. 40 members. Not sponsored. 

Fanwood: The Philathalians, Inc. Organized 
1932. 2 plays; 2 performances; no paid staff. 
Play in school; audience 350. Members—active 
120, honorary 23, social 8. Not sponsored. 

Florence: Neighborhood Players. Organized May, 
1949. 2 plays; 2 performances; no paid staff. 
Play in school; audience 400, Paying members, 
no associate membership. Not sponsored. 

Florham Park: Florham Park Players. Organized 
1949. 2 plays; 2 performances; paid director. 
Play in school; audience 350. Regular mem- 
bers 100. Not sponsored. 

Glen Ridge: Glen Ridge Players, 25 Hawthorne 
Ave., Glen Ridge. Organized March, 1950. 
2 plays; 2 performances; no paid staff. Play in 
school or women’s club; audience 500. General 
members 50. Not sponsored. 

Hackettstown: Town Players. Organized 1942. 1 
play; 2 performances; no paid staff. Play in 
school; audience 100. 1 class of members ap- 
prox. 20. Not sponsored. 

Haddonfield: Plays & Players, Inc., Haddon 
Fortnightly, Haddonfield. Organized 1934. 
4 plays; 4 performances; no paid staff. Theatre 
not own; audience 400. Not sponsored. 

Haddon Heights: Village Playbox. Organized 
1939. 2 plays; 2 performances; no paid staff. 
Play in school; audience 500. 1 class of mem- 
bers 400. First sponsor last year. 

Jersey City: Emory Drama Guild, Emory Church 
Parish Hall, 140 Belmont Ave., Jersey City 4. 
Organized 1946. 2 plays; 2 performances; no 
paid staff. Play in hall; audience 150. Members 
—adult 60, junior 15. Sponsored by Emory 
Methodist Church. 

Leonia: Players Guild of Leonia. Organized 1917. 
2 plays; 3 performances; no paid staff. Play 
in Parish House; audience 400. 1 class mem- 
bers 150. Not sponsored. 

Linden: Linden Community Theatre, 1408 Sum- 
mit Terrace, Linden. Organized July, 1951. 
2 plays; 2 performances; no paid staff. Play in 
school; audience 400-500. Not sponsored. 

Livingston: Livingston Little Theatre. Organ- 
ized September, 1948. 2 plays; 2 performances; 
paid director. Play in school; audience 400. 
Members—active 50, honorary 150. Sponsored 
by Recreation Commission. 
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Madison: Green Door Players, James. Hall, 
Madison. Organized 1925. 2 plays; 3 perform- 
ances; no paid staff. Own theatre; audience 
250. Not sponsored. 

Maplewood: The Strollers, Inc. Organized June, 
1932. 3 plays; 3 performances; no paid staff. 
Theatre not own; audience 300. Members— 
active 120, provisional 8, patron 350. Not spon- 
sored. 

Martinsville: Martinsville Community Club 
Players. Organized September, 1946. 4 plays; 
3-4 performances; no paid staff. Play in Com- 
munity Club House; audience 150. Members 
—adult 60, junior 35. Sponsored by Martins- 
ville Community Club. 

Medford Lakes: Log Cabin Playhouse. Organ- 
ized November, 1950. 2 plays; 2 perfc-mances; 
no paid staff. Play in community house; audi- 
ence 250. 80 members. Not sponsored. 

Merchantville: Merchantville Playcrafters, Col- 
lins Hall, Merchantville. Organized 1928. 4 
plays; 3 performances; no paid staff. Own 
theatre. Associate members 325, active 45. 
Not sponsored. 

Middlesex: Foothill Play House, Beechwood Ex- 
tension, Middlesex. Re-organized February, 
1952. Own theatre; audience 100. Members— 
active 65, sponsors 12. NOTE: reorganized 
after fire—remodeling barn and plan to open 
July end. 

Millington: Lackawanna Travelers, Old Mill 
Rd., Millington. Organized June, 1949. 2 
plays; 2 performances; no paid staff. Play in 
school; audience 800. Active members 65-70. 
Not sponsored. 

Montclair: Studio Players of Essex County, 14 
Alvin Place, Montclair. Organized 1938. 4 
plays; 4 performances; paid director. Own 
theatre; audience 400. Members—active 75, 
patron 15. Not sponsored. 

Moorestown: Moorestown Community Players. 
Organized January, 1947. 4 plays; 2 perform- 
ances; no paid staff. Play in school; audience 
200. Patrons 40, members 160. Not sponsored. 

Morristown: Morristown Little Theatre, Inc., 
P.O. Box 728, Morristown. Organized January 
1945. 3 plays; 2 performances; no paid staff. 
Play in school; audience 250-300. Members— 
active 60, subscribing 100, patron 60. Not 
sponsored. 

Mountain Lakes: Mountain Lakes Dramatic 
Guild. Organized 1927. 2 plays; 2 perform- 
ances; no paid staff. Play in school; audience 
400. Members—active 150. Not sponsored. 

Mount Holly: Holly Group Players, Box 250, 
Mount Holly. Organized May, 1950. 3 plays; 
§ performances; no paid staff. Play in school; 
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audience 400. 45 members, 11 patrons. Not 
sponsored. 

Mount Tabor: Mount Tabor Theatre Guild. 
Organized 1944. 1 play; 2 performances; no 
paid staff. Theatre not own; audience 125. 
No classes of membership. Sponsored by local 
organizations. 

Newark: Sayre Hall (YWCA), 53 Washington St., 

Newark. Organized September, 1951. 3 plays; 
2-3 performances; paid counselors. Play in 
Community building; audience 50. Active 
members & inactive members. Sponsored by 
YW-YMCA, Newark. 
The Center Players, Fuld Hall, 652 High St., 
Newark. Organized May, 1924. 5 plays; 2 per- 
formances; paid production supervisor, 3 di- 
rectors. Own theatre; audience 1,000, Mem- 
bership in Jewish Center (about 150) in 
Dramatics. Sponsored by Newark Jewish 
Center. 

Oradell: Bergen County Players. Organized 
about 1930. 8 plays; 12-15 performances; no 
paid staff. Own theatre; audience 170. Regu- 
lar members 100, associate 100. Not sponsored. 

Packanack Lake: Packanack Players. Organized’ 
1937. 1 play; 2 performances; no paid staff. 
Play in school; audience 350. Annual dues. 
members 50. Not sponsored. 

Plainfield: Proscenium Players, Inc. Organized 
1931. 5 plays; 2-4 performances; no paid staff. 
Play in schools; audience 225-250. Regular 
members 35, honorary 2. Sponsored by various. 
organizations. 

The Parish Players, First Unitarian Society, 
Plainfield. Organized 1947. 3 plays; 3 per- 
formances; no paid staff. Own theatre; audi- 
ence 100. Dues paying active members 25. 
Not sponsored. 

Temple Players of Plainfield, Temple Sholom, 
West 7th St., Plainfield. Organized October, 
1946. 1 play; 2 performances; paid director. 
Theatre not own; audience 350. 35 general 
members. Sponsored by Sisterhood of Temple 
Sholom. 

Princeton: Princeton Community Players Club, 
59 Bayard Lane, Princeton. Organized March, 
1933. 2-3 performances; no paid staff. The- 
atre not own; audience 1,000, Members— 
junior 150, student 25, adult goo. Not spon- 
sored, 

Radburn: Radburn Players, Grange Hall, Fair- 
lawn Ave., Radburn. Organized 1928. 3 plays; 
4 performances; no paid staff. Own theatre; 
audience 125. 275 members. Sponsored by 
Radburn Association. 


Ridgewood: Joe Jefferson Players, Inc., P.O. Box 
359, Ridgewood. Organized 1936. 3 plays; 
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performances; no paid staff. Theatre not own; 
audience 500. 146 members. Not sponsored. 

Riverton: Footlight Players of Palmyra- Riverton. 
Organized 1938. 3 plays; 2 performances; no 
paid staff. Play in school; audience 150. 1 class 
—full membership 180. Not sponsored. 

Roselle: Theatre Guild of the Roselles, 119 W. 
6th Ave., Roselle. Organized January, 1938. 
3 plays; 3 performances; paid director. Play 
in school; audience 500-600. Active members 
36, associate 320. Not sponsored. 

Trenton: Spring Street Playhouse, 261 Spring 
St., Trenton. Organized 1921. 4 plays; 3 per- 
formances; no paid staff. Own theatre; audi- 
ence 150. 50 members. Not sponsored. 

Union: The Revelers of Union, Inc., 1059 
Jeanette Ave., Union. Organized 1939. 2 plays; 
3 performances; paid director. Play in school; 
audience 500. No classes of membership. Not 
sponsored. 

Vineland: Little Theatre of Vineland, Blvd. at 
Sherman Ave., Vineland. Organized September, 
1945. 2 plays; 2 performances; paid director. 
Play in school; audience goo. 1 class of 50 
members. Not sponsored. 

Watchung: The Valley Players, Inc., Valley Rd., 
Watchung. Organized 1933. 2 plays; 2 per- 
formances; no paid staff. Play in Boro Hall; 
audience 200. Members—active 46, associate 
26. Not sponsored. 

Westfield: The Community Players, 1000 North 
Ave., Westfield. Organized July, 1934. 3 plays; 
2 performances; no paid staff. Play in school; 
audience 750. Members—one class—by sub- 
scription. Not sponsored. 

Woodbridge: Adath Israel Players, Woodbridge 
Community Center. Organized 1940. 1 play; 2 
performances; paid director. Play in commu- 
nity center auditorium; audience 450. 65 
members. Sponsored by Congregation Adath 
Israel. 

Woodstown: Curtain Call Club. Organized 1936. 
4 plays; 3 performances; no paid staff. Own 
theatre; audience 100. Members—active 126, 
sustaining 125. Not sponsored. 

Wyckoff: The Village Players, Inc. Organized 
November, 1938. 2 plays; 2 performances; no 
paid staff. Play in school; audience 400. Total 
members 65. Not sponsored. 


NEW MEXICO 


Albuquerque: Community Players.* Organized 
November, 1949. Paid director. Play in school. 
40 active members. Sponsored by Albuquerque 
Board of Education. 

Little Theatre.* Organized 1930. 6 plays; 4-6 
performances; paid director and janitor. Own 


theatre. Members—subscribers, 
tainers. Not sponsored. 

Sandia Base Little Theatre.* Organized 1949. 
4 plays; 3 performances; no paid staff. Play 
in Base theatre. 80 active members. Not 
sponsored. 

Carlsbad: Carlsbad Little Theatre.* Organized 
November, 1948. 2 plays; 2 performances; no 
paid staff. Play in school. General member- 
ship. Not sponsored. 

Los Alamos: Los Alamos Little Theatre.* 4 
plays; 2-3 performances; no paid staff. Play 
in Base theatre. 


patrons, sus- 


Las Cruces: Teatro Chico.* 2 plays; 2 perform- 
ances; no paid staff. Rent theatre. 

Roswell: Roswell Little Theatre, P.O. Box 767, 
Roswell. Organized September, 1947. 4 plays; 
2 performances; no paid staff. Play in school; 
audience goo. Members—senior 50, junior 10. 
Not sponsored. 

Santa Fe: Coralli Players.* Organized 1949. 5 

plays; 4 performances; no paid staff. No mem- 
berships. Not sponsored. 
Santa Fe Little Theatre.* Organized 1948. 
4 plays; 3 performances; no paid staff. Rent 
school. Members—patrons 100, members 100. 
Not sponsored. 

Taos: Taos Little Theatre.* Organized 1947. 
3 plays; 1 performance; no paid staff. Rent 
theatre. No regular members. Not sponsored. 


NEW YORK 

Amsterdam: Amsterdam Little Theatre, 24 Guy 
St... Amsterdam. Organized 1932. Normally 2 
performances; no paid staff. Play in school; 
audience 750. Active members 25-50. Not spon- 
sored. 

Ardsley: Ardsley Players.* Organized 1944. 2 
plays; 2-3 performances; no paid staff. Play in 
school gym. Sponsored by local groups. 

Auburn: Auburn Community Players. Organized 
1937. 3 plays; 2 performances; paid director. 
Play in school; audience 200. Members—active 
50, associate 10, student 10. Not sponsored. 

Baldwinsville: Baldwinsville Theatre Guild, 
Inc.* Organized 1943. 3 plays; 2 performances; 
no paid staff. Play in school. g2 members. Not 
sponsored. 

Batavia: Batavia Players, Inc., Box 56, Batavia. 
Organized May, 1932. 5 plays; 4 performances; 
no paid staff. Own theatre; audience goo. 
Members—active 85, associate 615. Not spon- 
sored. 

Bay Shore: Bay Shore Players, P.O. Box 415, 
Bay Shore. Organized 1944. 3 plays; 2 per- 
formances; no paid staff. Play in school; audi- 
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ence 200. One membership class 35. Not 
sponsored. 

Bellport: Gateway Theatre. Organized 1950. 5 
plays; 6 performances; no paid staff. Own 
theatre; audience 100. Not sponsored. 

Binghamton: Binghamton Civic Theatre, Inc.,* 
53 Nolan Rd., Binghamton. Organized 1946. 
4 plays; 6 performances; no paid staff. Own 
theatre. 512 subscription members. Not spon- 
sored. 

Brewster: Little Theatre Group. Organized 1947. 
3 plays; 2 performances; paid director. Play 
in school; audience 350. 56 in the whole 
group. Sponsored by Woman's Club of 
Brewster. 

Brooklyn: Brooklyn Masque Players, 504 Hege- 
mon Ave., Brooklyn 7. Organized 1945. 1 play; 
7 performances; paid make-up artist, lighting 
technician, and director. Own theatre; audi- 
ence 125. 20 members. Sponsored by Lee 
Wenick. 

Brownville: Brownville Little Theatre. Organ- 
ized 1946. 1 play; 4 performances; no paid 
staff. Play in school; audience 110. Active 
members 30, honorary 1. Not sponsored. 

Candor: Candor Community Players. Organized 
1948. 4 plays; 1-2 performances; no paid staff. 
Play in school; audience 300. Sponsored by 
Candor Community Club. 

Cazenovia: Cazenovia Little Theatre.* Organized 
1948. 2 plays; 2 performances; no paid staff. 
Play in school. General members 95. Sponsored 
by Adult Education. 

Corning: Corning Workshop Players, Corning 
Library. Organized 1944. 2 plays; 1-2 perform- 
ances; no paid staff. Play in school; audience 
450. Adult members only. Not sponsored. 

Cortland: Cortland Community Players, 22 
Court St., Cortland. Organized 1928. 3 plays; 
§ performances; no paid staff. Play in school; 
audience 600. 15 junior members and 75 
senior members. Not sponsored. 

Croton-on-Hudson: Croton Players. Organized 
about 1898. 2 plays; 2 performances; no paid 
staff. Play in school; audience 300. One class 
of members—25. Sponsored by various com- 
munity organizations. 

Dobbs Ferry: Dobbs Ferry Woman’s Club Drama 
Group.* Organized April, 1949. 2 plays; 2 
performances; no paid staff. Play in Club 
house. 25 members. Sponsored by Dobbs 
Ferry Woman’s Club. 

Dunkirk: Dunkirk-Fredonia Players, 316 Main 
St., Dunkirk. Organized 1947. 2 plays; 3 per- 
formances; no paid staff. Play in school; audi- 
ence 400. Members—sustaining 42, regular 
100. Sponsored by Adult Education. 
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East Aurora: Aurora Players, Inc. Organized 
1936. 3 plays; 4-5 performances; no paid staff. 
Theatre not own; audience 175. Members— 
regular go, student 6. Not sponsored. 

East Hampton: Guild Hall Players.* Organized 
1931. 3 plays; 2-3 performances; no paid staff. 
Play in John Drew Theatre. 125 members. 

East Rockaway: East Rockaway Little Theatre.* 
Organized January, 1949. 3 plays; 2 perform- 
ances; paid director. Play in scheol. 45 mem- 
bers. Affiliated with Nassau County Home 
Bureau. 

Elmira: Elmira Little Theatre,* P.O. Box 761, 
Elmira. Organized March, 1944. 5 plays; 4 
performances; paid director & janitor. Own 
theatre. g20 members. Not sponsored. 

Endicott: Susquehanna Players, Inc. Organized 
1948. 3 plays; 2 performances; no paid staff. 
Play in school; audience 250. Active mem- 
bers 50, inactive 200. Not sponsored. 

Flushing: Fox Oak Players, 14059 Ash Ave., 
Flushing. Organized September, 1942. 3 plays; 
3 performances; no paid staff. Rent theatre; 
audience goo. One membership 75. Not spon- 
sored. 

Forestville: Forestville Players’ Club. Organized 
April, 1951. 1 play; 1 or 2 performances; no 
paid staff. Play in school; audience 200. Not 
sponsored. 

Freeport: The Curtain Callers.* Organized Sep- 
tember, 1948. 2 plays; 2 performances; paid 
director. Play in school. Active members 30. 
Sponsored by Adult Education Program. 

Garrison: Highlands Drama Workshop. Organ- 
ized September, 1949. 3 plays; 1 performance; 
no paid staff. Play in school; audience 350. 
Members—adult 40, junior 1, patrons 11. Not 
sponsored 

Geneseo: Geneseo Community Players. Organ- 
ized June, 1950. 2 plays; 2 performances; no 
paid staff. Play in school; audience 540. Active 
members 50. Not sponsored. 

Geneva: Geneva Players.* Organized June, 1950. 
1 play; 2 performances; paid director and 
assistant. Play in school. 45 members. Spon- 
sored by Adult Education. 

Glen Cove: Neighborhood Players Guild.* Or- 
ganized 1938. 3 plays; 1 performance; no paid 
staff. Own theatre. Not sponsored. 

Glens Falls: Glens Falls Operetta Club, Glens 
Falls Senior High School. Organized 1935. 3 
plays; 3 performances; no paid staff. Play in 
school; audience 2100. Members—associate 400, 
active 300. Not sponsored. i 

Gloversville: The Footlighter Civic Theatre, 
Inc.* Organized 1930. 3 plays; 3 performances; 
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no paid staff. Play in school. 60 paid members. 
Not sponsored. 

Granville: Granville Community Players. Organ- 
ized October, 1951. 3 plays; 1 performance; no 
paid staff. Play in school; audience 400. 
Sponsored by Adult Education. 

Great Neck: Community Theatre of Great Neck, 
142 Baker Hill Road, Great Neck. Organized 
March, 1951. 3 plays; 2 performances; no paid 
staff. Play in Public School Auditorium; audi- 
ence 650. Membership 60. Not sponsored. 

Groton: Groton Community Players.* Organized 
June, 1951. 2 plays; 2 performances; no paid 
staff. Play in Corona Theatre. 35 active 
members. Not sponsored. 

Hamburg: Hamburg Little Theatre. Organized 
January, 1948. 4 pdays; 2 performances; no 
paid staff. Play in school; audience 350. Active 
members 45. Not sponsored. 

Hempstead: Little Theatre Workshop, 40 Mc- 
Donald St., Hempstead. Organized 1945. 2 
plays; 2 performances; no paid staff. Play in 
school; audience 250. 20 members. Sponsored 
by various organizations. 

Hornell: Hornell Civic Theatre, c/o Hornell 
Public Library. Organized 1940. 2 plays; 2 
performances; no paid staff. Play in school; 
audience 600. Regular membership 60. Not 
sponsored. 

Hudson: Claverack Players, Inc., 113 Warren 
St., Hudson. Organized 1943. 4 plays; 5 per- 
formances; no paid staff. Own theatre; audi- 
ence 600-700. Active members 50, associate 
600. Not sponsored. 

Huntington: Township Theatre Group, Inc., 
Box 458, Huntington. Organized March, 1952. 
4 performances; paid Executive Producer. 
Play in school; audience 400. 170 regular 
members. Not sponsored. 

llion: Ilion Little Theatre Club. Organized 1926. 
4 plays; 1-2 performances; no paid staff. Own 
theatre; audience goo. Active members 100, 
subscribing 225. Not sponsored. 

Ithaca: Ithaca Community Players, Inc., P.O. 
Box 12, Ithaca. Organized 1941. 4 plays; 5-6 
performances; no paid staff. Theatre not own: 
audience 300. 500 active members. Not spon- 
sored. 

Jackson Heights: St. Joan of Arc Theatre Guild, 
8200 35th Ave., Jackson Heights 72. Organ- 
ized 1939. 4 plays; 4 performances; no paid 
staff. Play in school hall; audience 300. One 
general membership. Sponsored by St. Joan 
of Arc Parish. . 

Jamestown: Little Theatre of Jamestown, Inc.,* 
Box 675, Jamestown. Organized October, 1936. 
6 plays; 10 performances; paid 4 co-directors, 
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scene designer, Children’s Playhouse director. 
Play in Masonic Temple. 3200 general mem- 
bers, 200 patron. Not sponsored. 

Johnstown: Colonial Little Theatre, Inc. Organ- 
ized 1939. 1 play; 2 performances; no paid 
staff. Play in school; audience 300-400. Regular 
active members 22. Not sponsored. 

Kingston: Coach House Players, 12 Augusta 
St., Kingston. Organized 1950. 3 plays; 2 
performances; paid director. Play in school; 
audience 1000. Members—8o active, 15 patron, 
200 associate. Not sponsored. 

Larchmont: Larchmont Temple Players, Larch- 

mont Temple, Larchmont. Organized Decem- 
ber, 1950. 4 plays; no paid staff. Theatre not 
own; audience 350. Sponsored by Larchmont 
Temple. 
Shoe String Players, 5 Locust Ridge Rd., 
Larchmont. Organized June, 1950. 4 plays; 2 
performances; no paid staff. Play in school; 
audience 500. Active members 50, honorary 
10. Not sponsored. 

Levittown: The Village Green Players, Levittown 
Hall, Levittown. Organized October, 1947. 
4 plays; 2 performances; no paid staff. Play 
in community hall; audience 175. 40 active 
members. Not sponsored. 

Little Falls: YMCA Little Theatre Group.* 
Organized January, 1947. 3 plays; 2 perform- 
ances; no paid staff. Play in school. Mem- 
bers—active 30, inactive 20. Sponsored by 
YMCA. 

Lockport: Lockport Little Theater, 87 S. Bristol 
St., Lockport. Organized November, 1949. 4 
plays; 2-3 performances; no paid staff. Play 
in school; audience 350. Regular members, no 
age limit. Rotary sponsors 1 play each spring. 

Lyons Falls: The Players Guild, The Play House, 
Lyons Falls. Organized 1932. 3 plays; 3 per- 
formances; no paid staff. Own theatre; audi- 
ence 130. Active and subscribing members. 
Not sponsored. 

Mamaroneck: Fenimore Players, Inc.* Organized 
1915. 2 plays; 1-3 performances; no paid staff. 
Play in school. Members—active 50, patron 
75» apprentice 5. Not sponsored. 

Mayfield: Mayfield Community Players. Organ- 
ized October, 1948. 2 plays; 2 performances: 
no paid staff. Play in school; audience goo. 
Active members 40. Not sponsored. 

Middletown: Middletown Players Club, Inc., 
P.O. Box 132, Middletown. Organized 1925. 
2 plays; 2 performances; no paid staff. Play 
in High School; audience 500. Associate mem- 
bers 300, active 50. Not sponsored. 

Monticello: Sullivan County Dramatic Work- 
shop. Organized March, 1950. 3 plays; 2 per- 
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formances; no paid staff. Play in school; audi- 
ence 800. Sponsored by various organizations, 
including Student Loan Fund, Heart Fund, 
Cerebral Palsy, etc. 

New York City: The Amateur Comedy Club, 
150 E. 36th St., New York 16. Organized 1884. 
9 plays; 4 performances (average); paid sec- 
retary’s assistant. Play in school and theatre; 
audience 785, 115 respectively. Members— 
active gi, absent 23, retired 12, honorary 41, 
associate 145. Not sponsored. 

Blackfriars of New York, Inc., 316 W. 57 St., 
New York 19. Organized 1941. 3 plays; 20-30 
performances; no paid staff. Theatre not own; 
audience 250, No classes of membership. Not 
sponsored. 

Choreographer’s Workshop, 471 Park Ave., 
New York City. Organized April, 1945. 6 
programs; 1 or 2 performances; no paid staff. 
Theatre not own, Members—dancers, chore- 
ographers, musicians, designers, a few sub- 
scription members. Not sponsored. 
Community Players, 40 East g5th St., New 
York 16. Organized 1949. 4 plays; 2 perform- 
ances; no paid staff. Play in Church Assembly 
Hall; audience 200. No classes of member- 
ship; all participate in all necessary work. 
Sponsored by Community Church of New 
York. 

Dramatists’ Forum & Workshop, 159 Bleecke 
St., New York City. Organized July, 1948. 
6 plays; 2 performances; no paid staff. Play 
in Amato Theatre; audience 300. Members— 
writers about 500, weekly attendance 75. Not 
sponsored. 

Everyman's Theatre, 152 West 42 St., New 
York City. Organized 194?. 2 plays; 1-9 per- 
formances; no paid staff. Theatre not own; 
audience 100. 

Lenox Hill Neighborhood Assoc., 331 E. 70 
St., New York City. Organized 1926. 3 plays; 
2 performances; paid dramatics instructor. 
Own theatre; audience 170. House members 
25. Sponsored by LHNA. 

The Lighthouse Little Theatre, 111 East 59th 
St., New York 22. Organized 1923. 2 plays; 
5 performances; paid director. Own theatre: 
audience goo. Sponsored by N. Y. Association 
for the Blind. 

Oval Players, c/o S. Holland, 271 Ave. C, 
New York City. Organized December, 1948. 
4 plays; 3 performances; no paid staff. The- 
atre not own; audience 6o. 1 class of members. 
Not sponsored. 

The Playhouse, YM & YWHA, g2nd & Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York City. Organized early 
1920's. 5 plays; 2-10 performances; paid direc- 
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tor, designer, stage manager, business manager. 
Own theatre; audience 800. Members—season 
ticket, single sales. Sponsored by YMHA. 

The Sixty-Third Street Players, YMCA, 5 West 
63rd St., New York 23. Organized November, 
1951. 1 g-act, 10 1-act plays; 3 and 1 perform- 
naces respectively; no paid staff. Own theatre; 
audience 100. 30 members. Sponsored by 
YMCA. 

Newburgh: Newburgh Civic Theatre, Inc., P.O. 
Box 45, Newburgh. Organized 1937. 3 plays; 
3 performances; no paid staff. Play in school; 
audience 1300-1400 per show. Members—pa- 
tron 193, active 191, sustaining 673. Not spon- 
sored. 

Niagara Falls:. Niagara Falls Little Theatre, Inc., 
23 Thomas St., Niagara Falls. Organized 1937. 
5 plays; 6 performances; paid business man- 
ager. Own theatre. Members—student, regular, 
contr., sust., patron, total 650. Not sponsored. 

Northville: Northville Community Players. Or- 
ganized October, 1950. 2 plays; 2 performances; 
paid director teaches under adult education 
plan. Play in school; audience 250. No mem- 
bership restrictions. 

Ogdensburg: Cathedral Players.* Organized 1947. 
2 plays; 2 performances; no _ paid staff. 
Play in school. Not sponsored. 

Olean: Little Theatre Guild of Olean, Inc. 
Organized about 1927. 1 play; 3 performances; 
paid director. Play in school; audience 250. 

Oneonta: Leatherstocking Playhouse, 108 Clin- 
ton St., Oneonta. Organized June, 1950. 3 
plays; 2 performances; paid director. Play in 
school; audience 250. Active members 40. Not 
sponsored. 

Orient: Play Shop.* Organized 1932. 1 play; 2 
performances; no paid staff. Play in Hall. 
Not sponsored. 

Oswego: Oswego Players.* Organized 1987. 3 
plays; 1 performance; no paid staff. Play in 
school. Members—active 64, honorary 3. 

Perry: Perry Players. Organized November, 1947- 
1 play; 2 performances; no paid staff. Play 
in school, 

Pelham Manor: Community Theatre Guild.* 
Organized 1947. 6 plays; 2-3 performances; no 
paid staff. Theatre not own. Not sponsored. 

Plattsburg: Plattsburg Little Theatre. Organized 
1934. 3 plays; 2 performances; no paid staff. 
Play in Teachers College auditorium; audi- 
ence 800. 40 members. Not sponsored. 

Port Jefferson: North Shore Players, Inc. Organ- 
ized 1930. 8 plays; 1 performance; no paid 
staff. Play in school; audience 65. 1 class of 
membership. Not sponsored. 
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Port Washington: The Play Troupe of Port 
Washington.* Organized 1927. 2 plays; 2 per- 
formances; no paid staff. Play in school. 
Members—family 83, single adult 21, Jr. un- 
der 25 years 1. 

Poughkeepsie: JBM Footlighters, IBM Country 
Club, Poughkeepsie. Organized 1948. 2 plays; 
2 performances; no paid staff. Own theatre; 
audience 600. No classes of members—3o0 
members. Sponsored by IBM Country Club. 
Vassar Temple Players. Organized 1946. 1 
play; 1 or 2 performances; no paid staff. Play 
in school; audience 800. Sponsored by Vassar 
Temple. 

Pultneyville: Pultneyville Players. Organized 
October, 1947. 3 plays; 3 performances; no 
paid staff. Own theatre; audience 175. One 
class—150 members. Not sponsored. 

Rochester: Rochester Community Players, 820 
Clinton Ave., South, Rochester 20. Organized 
1y24. 6 plays; 13 performances; paid staff & 
director. Own theatre; audience 350. 3400 
inembers—one class. Not sponsored. 

Paddy Hill Players, Inc., 167 Johnson Road, 
Rochester 16. Organized 1930. 3 plays; 2 per- 
formances; paid director, secretary, treasurer. 
Play in school; audience 350. Members—active 
80, associate goo to 1100. Not sponsored. 
Pittsford Summer Theatre, 14 Whalin St., 
Rochester 20. Organized June, 1946. 6 plays; 
8 performances; paid 3 producer-directors, 1 
scenic designer. Play in town hall; audience 
200. 

Spencer Ripley Players.* Organized January, 
1949. 2 plays; 2 performances; paid director. 
Own theatre. 40 members. Sponsored by 
Church organizations. 

Rome: Rome Theatre Guild & Rome Civic 
Theatre, 219 E. Dominick St., Rome. Organ- 
ized 1946. 6 plays; 5 performances; no paid 
staff. Rent theatre; audience 150. 1 class of 
members—1i1i5. Not sponsored. 

Rye: Rye Players, 51 Milton Rd., Rye. Organized 
1946. 4 plays; 2 performances; no paid staff. 
Play in school; audience 350. Members—42 
regular, g junior (over 18). Affiliated with 
Rye Recreation Comm. 

Sayville: Sayville Musical Workshop, Inc., P.O. 
Box 478, Sayville. Organized September, 1951. 
2 plays; 3 performances; no paid staff. Play in 
school; audience 700, 4 classes of members, 
about 10 in each. Sponsored by patrons. 

Scarsdale: Fort Hill Players.* Organized 1939. 
2 plays; 2 performances; no paid staff. Play in 
school. Active members 120. Not sponsored. 

Schenectady: Jewish Center.* Organized 1941. 
1 play; 2 performances; no paid staff. Play in 


Center gym. Sponsored by Community Center. 

Schenevus: Schenevus Little Theatre.* Organized 
January, 1948. 2 plays; 2 performances; no 
paid staff. Play in school. 

Sea Cliff: Town Troupers. Organized 1948. 2 
plays; 2 performances; paid director. Play in 
school; audience 200. 25 regular members. 
Sponsored by various civic & philanthropic 
organizations. 

Slingerlands: Slingerlands Community Players, 
Box 7-A, Slingerlands. Organized March, 1952. 
1 play; 2 performances; no paid staff. Play 
in school; audience 325. Active members 60. 
Not sponsored. 

Snyder: Amherst Players, Snyder 21. Organized 
October, 1948. 4 plays; 2 performances; no 
paid staff. Play in school; audience 250. Mem- 
bers—sustaining 50, active 40. Sponsored by 
adult education program. 

Spencer: Spencer Players.* Organized 1936. 2 
plays; 2 performances; no paid staff. Play 
in school. 

Spencerport: Ogden Players.* Organized Janu- 
ary, 1950. 2 plays; 2 performances; no paid 
staff. Play in church. 12 members. Not spon- 
sored. 

Staten Island: Dongan Hills Players, Dongan 
Hills, S. I. 4. Organized January, 1948. 2 plays; 
§ performances; no paid staff. Own theatre; 
audience 125. One class of members—about 
100. Not sponsored. 

Syracuse: Gilbert & Sullivan Operetta Guild. 

Organized October, 1950. 1 play; 2-6  per- 
formances; no paid staff. Theatre not own; 
audience 200, Active members 30. Not spon- 
sored. 
Park Piayers, Electronics Park, Syracuse. Or- 
ganized September, 1949. 2 plays; 2 & 3 per- 
formances; no paid staff. Theatre not own; 
audience 700. 1 class—about 75 members. 
Sponsored by General Electric Co. 


Tannersville: Onteora Playhouse, Onteora Club, 
Tannersville. Organized 1928. 2 plays; 3 per- 
formances; paid director & technical director. 
Own theatre; audience 100 to 200. Sponsored 
by the Onteora Club. 


Troy: The Ilium Players, 191 River St., Troy. 
Organized October, 1948. 2 plays; 2 perform- 
ances; no paid staff. Theatre not own; audi- 
ence 500. No classes of membership. Not spon- 
sored. 

Little Theatre.* Organized 1918. 2 plays; 2 
performances; no paid staff. Own theatre. 
Box and Candle members 35. Sponsored by 
Dramatics Association. 

R.PJ. Players, Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, c/o English Dept., Troy. Organized 1929. 
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3 plays; 4 performances; paid faculty of the 
institute. Own theatre; audience 300. Student 
members 60, community participation 25. 
Sponsored by R. P. I. 

Tuckahoe: Turkeyhoe Players of St. John’s 
Church.* Organized 1948. 2 plays; 3 perform- 
ances; no paid staff. Own theatre. No classes 
of membership. Sponsored by St. John’s 
Church. 

Utica: Mt. Carmel Players Guild, 649 Jay St., 

Utica. Organized 1940. 3 plays; 3 perform- 
ances; no paid staff. Own theatre; audience 
total 800 (3 perf.). Only active membership 
allowed—6z members. Sponsored by St. Mary 
of Mt. Carmel Church. - 
The Players, 47 Ridge Rd., Utica. Organized 
1912. 5 plays; 2-4 performances; paid director. 
Play in rented theatre; audience 400. Mem- 
bers—active 100, associate 400. Not sponsored. 
Theatre Workshop, Inc.,* 1020 Mason St., 
Utica. Organized 1947. 8 plays; 1-6 perform- 
anees; no paid staff. Theatre not own. 58 
paid members. Not sponsored. 

Wallkill: Wallkill Footlight Club, Inc. Organized 
September, 1946. 2 plays; 2 performances; no 
paid staff. Play in school; audience 450. Mem- 
bers—active 35, associate 15. Not sponsored. 

Walton: Interim Players. Organized 1950. No 
paid staff. Play in school and church audi- 
torium; audience 200, 100 respectively. One 
class of members—active 8. Not sponsored. 
Walton Little Theatre Group. Organized 
1942. 2 plays; 2 & 3 performances; paid direc- 
tor. Play in school; audience 400. Sponsored 
by organizations of the town. 

Watertown: Little Theatre of Watertown, Inc. 
Organized 1931. 3 plays; 2 performances; no 
paid staff. Play in school; audience 1200 for 
both nights. Members—$:1 annual dues—175 
(no tickets included). Not sponsored. 

Waverly: Valley Players, Community Center, 
Sayre, Pa. Organized 1942. 3 plays; 2 per- 
formances; no paid staff. Play in school; audi- 
ence 600. Members—adult 500, student 50, 
active 50, Not sponsored. 

Webster: Webster Theatre Guild.* Organized 
April, 1939. 4 plays; 2 performances; no paid 
staff. Play in Grange Hall. go members. 

Wellsville: Nancy Howe Players,* Public Li- 
brary. Organized 1938. 4 plays; 2-3 perform- 
ances; no paid staff. Own theatre. 70 mem- 
bers. Not sponsored. 

Westbury: Westbury Community Players, Me- 
morial Library, Post Ave., Westbury. Organ- 
ized October, 1948. 1 play; 4 performances; 
no paid staff. Play in school; audience 250. 
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15 members. Sponsored by Westbury Comm. 
Centre & School Board. 

Westfield: Westfield Players. Organized June, 
1951. 5 plays; 1 performance; no paid staff. 
Play in school; audience 125. Sponsored by 
adult education. 

White Plains: Masque Players, the Community 
Theatre of White Plains, P.O. Box 95. Organ- 
ized 1948. 3 plays; 2 performances; no paid 
staff. Play in school; audience 300. 1 class 
of members 75. Not sponsored. 

Dramatic Guild.* Organized 1935. 2 plays; 
5 performances; no paid staff. Play in school. 
Active members 50. Not sponsored. 

Youth Theatre.* Organized 1947. 2 plays; 
2 performances; no paid staff. Play in school. 
Sponsored by W. P. Dept. of Recreation. 

Yonkers: Chesterfield Players.* Organized 1937. 

1 play; 3 performances; no paid staff. Play in 
church. 25 members. Sponsored by St. John’s 
Church. 
Community Theater, 117 Park Ave., Yonkers. 
2 plays; 2 performances; no paid staff. Theatre 
not own; audience 150-200. 22 members. 
Sponsored by various organizations. 

York: York Opera Association. Organized 
1947. 1 play; 6 performances; sometimes a 
paid accompanist. Play in town hall; audience 
2200. One class of members. Sponsored by 
charity organizations. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Asheville: Asheville Community Theatre, Inc.* 
Organized 1946. 6 plays; 4 performances; 
paid dramatic director and designer. Play in 
school. Sustaining and patron members. 

Charlotte: Little Theatre of Charlotte, 501 
Queen’s Road, Charlotte. Organized 1925. 6 
plays; 12-14 performances; paid director. Own 
theatre; audience 300. 3000 members. Not 
sponsored. 

Durham: Durham Theatre Guild, Inc.* Organ- 
ized February, 1946. 4 plays; 3 performances; 
no paid staff. Play in school. Members active, 
audience, and patron. 

Gastonia: Gastonia Little Theatre, Inc.* Organ- 
ized June, 1949. 4 plays; 3 performances; paid 
director. Play in school. Members—5 angels, 
20 patrons, 50 regular. Own corporation. 

Greenville: Greenville Little Theatre Guild.* 
Organized September, 1949. 3 plays; 1 per- 
formance; no paid staff. Play in school. Active 
membership 26. 

Hendersonville: Hendersonville Community 
Theatre, Box 1141, Hendersonville. Organized 
1948. 4 plays; 2 performances; paid director. 
Play in school; audience goo. Season member- 
ships 350. Not sponsored. 
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Laurinburg: Community Players.* Organized 
May, 1950. 1 play; 2 performances; no paid 
staff. Play in school. Not sponsored. 

Monroe: Monroe Little Theatre.* Organized 
March, 1951. 1 play; 2 performances; no paid 
staff. Play in Recreation Center. 75 paid 
members. Not sponsored. 

Morgantown: Morgantown Recreation Players.* 
Organized November, 1950. 1 play; 2  per- 
formances; no paid staff. Play in school. Active 
members 341. Sponsored by Morgantown 
Recreation Dept. 

New Bern: New Bern Little Theatre.* Organ- 
ized September, 1947. 4 plays; 2 performances; 
no paid staff. Play in Recreation Center. 
Members—regular 310, patron 8, patron firms 
3. Not sponsored. 

Raleigh: Raleigh Little Theatre, Inc.* Or- 
ganized 1936. 6 plays; 6 performances; paid 
director-manager, technical director and _sec- 
retary. Own theatre. Members—patrons 200, 
adults 1150, students 450. Not sponsored. 

Sanford: The Little Theatre, Box 588, Sanford. 
Organized September, 1950. 3 plays; 2 per- 
formances; no paid staff. Play in school; audi- 
ence 150. Sponsored by Sanford Recreation 
Commission. 

Shelby: Shelby Little Theatre, Inc.* Organized 
September, 1945. 3 plays; 2 performances; no 
paid staff. Play in school. Members—standing 
48, inactive 67, patron 20. Not sponsored. 

Wilmington: Thalian Association.* Organized 
1788. 4 plays; 2 performances; no paid staff. 
Not sponsored. 

Wilson: Little Theatre of Wilson. Organized 
January, 1951. 5 plays; 2 performances; no 
paid staff. Play in A. C. College. Members 
and patrons—i50 total. Not sponsored. 

Winston-Salem: The Little Theatre of Winston- 
Salem.* Organized September, 1935. 6 plays; 
2 performances; paid manager-director. Play 
in school. Members—individual 981: adult, 
76 students. Not sponsored. 


NORTH DAKOTA 

Bismarck: Capitol Players.* Organized March, 
1951. 1 play; 2 performances; paid director. 
Theatre not own. 30 members. Sponsored 
by Moses Enterprises. 

Fargo: Fargo-Moorhead Community Theatre, 
Box 644, Fargo. 11 plays; 4 performances; 
paid director. Play in school; audience 500- 
600. 4 classes of membership. Not sponsored. 


OHIO 


Akron: Center Theater Guild.* Organized June, 
1946. 3 plays; 3-4 performances; paid director. 


Play in Center Auditorium. General member- 
ship. Sponsored by Akron Jewish Center. 
Coach House Theatre.* Organized 1927. 5 
plays; 4-17 performances; paid director. Own 
theatre. 125 members. Sponsored by Akron 
Woman's City Club. 

Community Theatre YWCA.* Organized 
October, 1950. 5 plays; 3 performances; no 
paid staff. Own theatre. YWCA membership, 
theatre members 66. Sponsored by YWCA. 
Weathervane Community Playhouse.* 7 plays; 
18 performances; no paid staff. Own theatre. 
Wingfoot Players, Employees Activities Office, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron. Organ- 
ized 1947. 1 play; 4 performances; no paid 
staff. Own theatre; audience 100. No classes 
of membership. Sponsored by Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co. 

Ashtabula: The Ashtabula Little Theatre.* 
Organized February, 1948. 6 plays; 2  per- 
formances; ne paid staff. Theatre not own. 
42 paid members. 

Athens: Ohio Valley Summer Theatre.* Organ- 
ized March, 1951. 4 plays; 3 performances; 
paid director, technical director and 3 as- 
sistants. Own theatre. Members—student 20, 
patron 400, season 200. Sponsored by Ohio 
University. 

Bay Village: Bay Village Players. Organized 
1928. 2 plays; 3 performances; no paid staff. 
Play in school; audience 300. Members—active 
120, associate 5. Not sponsored. 

Bowling Green: Bowling Green State Univer- 
sity Theatre.* Organized September, 1938. 13 
plays; 4-5 performances; paid director, techni- 
cal director. Play in university. No classes of 
membership. Sponsored by State University. 

Brecksville: Brecksville Little Theatre.*  Or- 
ganized 1941. 3 plays; 4-5 performances; no 
paid staff. Play in Town Hall. Members 104. 
Sponsored by local citizens. 

Canfield: Canfield Players, Community Bldg., 
Canfield. Organized September, 1935. 4 plays; 
3 performances; no paid staff. Play in rented 
theatre; audience 225. One class—75, members. 
Not sponsored. 

Canton: Players Guild of Canton, 1717 N. Mar- 
ket Ave., Canton 4. Organized 1932. 4 plays; 
25, performances; paid director, technical di- 
rector and business secretary. Own theatre; 
audience 210. Only active members—165. 
Not sponsored, 

Chagrin Falls: Chagrin Valley Little Theatre, 
4o River St., Chagrin Falls. Organized 1929. 
6 plays; 5 performances; paid director. Own 
theatre, audience 200. 500 members. Sponsored 
by community. 
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Cincinnati: Cincinnati Music-Drama_ Guild.* 

Organized December, 1947. 5 plays; 2 per- 
formances; no paid staff. Theatre not own. 
200 members. Not sponsored. 
Stage, Incorporated, Cincinnati Art Museum, 
Cincinnati 6. Organized April, 1947. 5 plays; 
7 performances; paid managing director and 
executive secretary. Theatre not own; audi- 
ence 700. 

Cleveland: Euclid Little Theatre, P. O. Box 
4005, Cleveland 23. Organized 1946. 4 plays; 
2 performances; paid director. Play in school; 
audience 250. Members—active 75, junior 5. 
Karamu Theatre.* Organized 1921. 12 plays; 
22 performances; paid director, drama di- 
rector, technical director. Own theatre. 450 
members. Not sponsored. 

Columbus: Village Little Theatre, ist Com- 
munity Church, Columbus. Organized 1938. 
6 plays; 3 performances; paid director. Play 
in church; audience 300. 300 members. 
Players Club of Columbus, 547 Franklin Ave., 
Columbus. Organized 1923. 6 plays; 6 per- 
formances; paid managing director, office 
secretary, janitor. Own theatre; audience 250. 
Members—regular (single), sustaining (single 
or double). Not sponsored. 

Coshocton: Coshocton Footlight Players.* Or- 
ganized August, 1949. 4 plays: 4-7 perform- 
ances; no paid staff. Own theatre. Members— 
general 310, patrons 28, trustees g. 

Dayton: Community Playhouse, Municipal 

Bldg., Dayton 2. Organized February, 19532. 
1 play; 2 performances; paid director. Own 
theatre; audience 125. 20 active members. 
Sponsored by Dayton Division of Recreation. 
Experimental Theatre, 141 W. grd St., Dayton 
2. Organized February, 1952. 3 plays; 1 per- 
formance; no paid staff. Own theatre; audi- 
ence 100. Sponsored by YWCA. 
Purple Masque.* Organized 1945. 2 plays; 1 
performance; no paid staff. Theatre not own. 
Sponsored by Shiloh Congregational Church. 
“Y” Players Theatre Group.* Organized 1930. 
4 plays; 2 performances; paid director, techni- 
cal director. Theatre not own. Sponsored by 
YMCA, 

East Liverpool: Tri-State Theatre Guild.* Or- 
ganized January, 1950. 4 plays; no paid staff. 
Members—active go, non-active 50. 

Greenville: Greenville Art Guild Players.* Or- 
ganized September, 1945. 3 plays; 2 perform- 
ances; no paid staff. Theatre not own. Mem- 
bers—active, patron, apprentice. Sponsored by 
Greenville Art Guild, Inc. 


Lakewood: Lakewood Little Theatre, 17823 


Detroit Ave., Lakewood. Organized 1928. 7 
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plays; 16 performances; paid director-pro- 
ducer, technical director. Own theatre; audi- 
ence 300. 

Lima: Amil Tellers of Dramatics, Inc.* Organ- 
ized October, 1933. 2 plays; 2 performances; 
no paid staff. Theatre not own. Members— 
2 classes, 20 in each. Not sponsored. 

Mansfield: Community Players, 282 W. 4th, 
Mansfield. Organized 1926. 3 plays; 2 per- 
formances; paid director and stage manager. 
Play in school; audience 1,500 per show. Mem- 
bers—local people with or without training. 
Not sponsored. 

Miamisburg: Miamisburg Theatre Group.* Or- 
ganized 1946. 4 plays; 1-2 performances; no 
paid staff. Play in school. Active members 25. 
Not sponsored. 

Norwalk: The Shoestring Players, Inc.* Organ- 
ized 1931. 3 plays; 2 performances; no paid 
staff. Own theatre. Members—active 35, in- 
active patrons 170. Not sponsored. 

Painesville: Studio Theatre.* Organized Au- 
gust, 1949. 4 plays; 6 performances; no paid 
staff. Own theatre. No formal organization. 
Sponsored by Gordon D. Gray. ’ 

Peninsula: Peninsula Players. Organized 1942. 
1 play; 8 performances; paid director. Own 
theatre; audience 150. Sponsored by entire 
community. 

Piqua: Piqua Players Club.* Organized Decem- 
ber, 1950. 1 play; 2 performances; paid re- 
creation director. Play in school. Active mem- 
bers 35, associate 50. Sponsored by City Re- 
creation Dept. 

Portsmouth: Portsmouth Little Theatre. Organ- 
ized 1948. 4 plays; 2 performances; paid pro- 
fessional director. Play in school; audience 


1000. Members—business 50, patrons 200, 
active 800. Not sponsored. 
Sandusky: The Harlequins, Inc. Organized 


1927. 3 plays; 2-3 performances; no paid staff. 
Play in school; audience 500-600. Membership 
—no classification. Not sponsored. 

Sidney: Sidney Theatre Guild.* Organized 
1937. 1 play; 3 performances; no paid staff. 
Theatre not own. 35 members. 

Springfield: Civic Theatre & Country Play- 
house, Box 57, Springfield. Organized 1930. 
12 plays; 4 performances; paid director-mana- 
ger. Own theatre; audience 2200. Members— 
member, patron, special gifts, cont. member. 
Not sponsored. 

The Play Box.* Organized 1938. 4 plays; 10 
performances; no paid staff. Own theatre. 
No membership—open to public. 

Tiffin: Hedges-Boyer Barn Theatre.* Organ- 

ized 1948. 4 plays; 4 performances; no paid 
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staff. Play in barn. 75 members. Not spon- 
sored. 

Toledo: Repertoire Little Theatre, 16 Tenth 
St., Toledo. Organized June, 1933. 6 plays; 
10 performances; paid Exec. Sec’y office mana- 
ger. Own theatre; audience 2800 during 10 
performances. Members—active-guild 160, 
associate (audience) 2650. Not sponsored. 

Urbana: Urbana Community Players.* Organ- 
ized 1945. 4 plays; 2 performances; no paid 
staff. Play in school. Straight membership. 

Warren: Trumbull New Theatre, Inc., 174 N. 
Park Ave., Warren. Organized 1948. 5 plays; 
2 performances; paid director. Play in school; 
audience 350. Members—apprentice 8, full 
members 41. Not sponsored. 

Youngstown: Youngstown Playhouse, 1497 Mar- 
ket St., Youngstown. Organized 1927. 6 plays; 
11 performances; paid director, designer- 
technician, bus. mgr. Own theatre; audience 
275. Members—patron, sustaining, regular, 
3000 in all. Sponsored by The Youngstown 
Players. 


OKLAHOMA 


Bartlesville: Bartlesville Little Theatre Guild, 
Inc., P. O. Box 1573, Bartlesville. Organized 
1926. 5 plays; 2 performances, no paid staff. 
Theatre not own; audience 500. No classes of 
membership. Not sponsored. 

Oklahoma City: Mayde Mack Mummers, Inc.* 
‘Organized October, 1948. 14 plays; paid di- 
rector and associate director. 150 working 
members, 300 patron subscribers. Not spon- 
sored. 

Tulsa: Tulsa Little Theatre.* Organized 1922. 
11 plays; 12 performances; paid director, asst. 
director, secretary and 2 part time. Play in 
school. Regular members 4000. Not sponsored. 


OREGON 


Coos Bay: The Little Theater on the Bay, P. O. 
Box 722, Coos Bay. Organized October, 1948. 
4 plays; 3-9 performances; no paid staff. Own 
theatre; audience 100. General members only 
—6o. Not sponsored. 

Eugene: Very Little Theatre, 2350 Hilyard St., 
Eugene. Organized April, 1929. 6 plays; 10 
performances; no paid staff. Own theatre; 
audience 200. 100 active members, a few in- 
active or honorary. Not sponsored. 


Florence: Florence Civic Theatre. Organized 


March, 1951. 4 plays; 3 performances; no paid 
staff. Play in lodge hall; audience 175. 3 
points for membership—26 members. Not 
sponsored. 

Hood River:.Hood River Civic Theatre, Rt. 2, 
Box 122, Hood River. Organized 1946. 3 plays; 


2 performances; no paid staff. Play in school; 
audience 400. 48 “working members.” Not 
sponsored. 

Newport: Yaquina Players. Organized 1949. 2 
plays; 3 performances; no paid staff. Play in 
school; audience 120. 

Oregon City: Oregon City Little Theatre. Or- 
ganized September, 1951. 3 plays; 1 perorm- 
ance; no paid staff. Play in school; audience 
500. 35 members. Not sponsored. 

Portland: Portland Civic Theatre, 1530 S.W. 
Yamhill St., Portland 5. Organized 1926. 22 
plays; 8-24 performances; paid director, bus. 
mgr./tech. dir., wardrobe mistress, office sec’y. 
Own theatre; audience 300. General members 
1500. Not sponsored. 

Roseburg: Roseburg Community Players, c/o 
YMCA, Roseburg Armory. Organized October, 
1951. 4 plays; 1 performance; no paid staff. 
Play in school; audience 150. Members— 
active 25, inactive 7, honorary none, life none. 
Not sponsored. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Allentown: Civic Little Theatre, Inc.* Organ- 
ized 1927. 5 plays; 3 performances; paid di- 
rector. Play in college. Members—angels 59, 
regular 531, students 10. Not sponsored. 

Altoona: Altoona Community Theatre, Inc.* 
Organized 1944. 3 plays; 1 performance; paid 
electricians. Play in rented theatre. 60 mem- 
bers. Sponsored by Recreation Board. 

Bridgeport: Edgewood Theatre Guild.* Organ- 
ized June, 1950. 5 plays; 2 performances; no 
paid staff. Theatre not own. Active members 
60, associate go. Not sponsored. 

Brownsville: Brownsville Civic Theatre. Organ- 
ized January, 1950. 2 plays; 2 performances; no 
paid staff. Play in school; audience 350 to 400. 
Members—apprentice 4, permanent go. Not 
sponsored. 

Camp Hill: The Cumberland Players.* Organ- 
ized October, 1946. 5 plays; 2 performances; 
no paid staff. Play in school. Not sponsored. 

Carlisle: Carlisle Players, Inc.* Organized Oct- 
ober, 1947. 4 plays; 2 performances; no paid 
staff. goo patrons, 50 active members. Not 
sponsored. 

Cheltenham: Palette Players.* Organized 1941. 
5 plays; 4 performances; paid director. Play 
in church auditorium. Members—play-pro- 
ducing 40, speech, diction 15. Sponsored by 
Cheltenham Township Art Center. 

Clearfield: Old Town Players of Clearfield.* Or- 
ganized February, 1949. 9 plays; 1-3 perform- 
ances; no paid staff. Play in school. Active 
members 60. Not sponsored. 
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Easton: Lafayette College Little Theatre. Organ- 
ized 1920's. 6 plays; 4-5 performances; paid 
one instructor in Drama. Own theatre. A 
student-community organization. Sponsored 
by College. 

Freeland: The Freeland Stagecrafters.* Organ- 
ized September, 1950. 2 plays; 2 performances; 
no paid staff. Play in school. No classes of 
membership. Not sponsored. 

Harrisburg: Harrisburg Community Theatre.* 
Organized 1926. 6 plays; 5 performances; paid 
director, technical director, executive secre- 
tary. Play in Jewish Community Center. 
Members—life 36, patron 89, sustaining 93, 
regular 1562. Not sponsored. 

Hatboro: Village Players of Hatboro, Organized 
1947. 5 plays; 4 performances; no paid staff. 
Play in rented theatre; audience 160. Mem- 
bers—430 subscription members, 80 active 
members. Not sponsored. 

Jenkintown: Beaver College Theatre Playshop. 
Organized 1944. 1 play; 9 performances; paid 
Assistant Professor. Own theatre. Members— 
voting 44, participating 75, audience 500. A 
student-community organization. Sponsored 
by Beaver College Forum. 

Lancaster: The M. Harriet Walker Players.* 
Organized July, 1933. 3 plays; 2 performances; 
no paid staff. Play in college auditorium. Not 
sponsored. 

Langhorne: Langhorne Players, Inc.* Organ- 
ized May, 1946. 6 plays; 3 performances; no 
paid staff. Own theatre. Active members 40. 
Not sponsored. 

Latrobe: Latrobe Little Theatre, 210 Com- 

mercial Bank Bldg., Latrobe. Organized May, 
1948. 1 play; 3 performances; no paid staff. 
Play in school; audience 500. No class—group 
members 105. Sponsored by Latrobe Rec- 
reation Board. 
Mission Players, Mission Inn, Latrobe. Organ- 
ized April, 1952. 4 plays; 7 performances; no 
paid staff. Own theatre; audience 100. One 
class of members only—go. Sponsored by 
Co-operative, nonprofit membership. 

Lincoln: Lincoln University Players. Organized 
1920. 2 plays; 5 performances; paid director 
of drama, student stage mgr. Play in school. 
Student membership. A  student-community 
organization. Sponsored by school. 

Meadville: French Creek Valley Players.* Or- 
ganized December, 1949. 3 plays; 6 perform- 
ances; no paid staff. Play in Allegheny Play- 
house. Active members 65. Sponsored by 
Allegheny College Playshop. 

Mechanicsburg: The Little Theatre of Mechan- 
icsburg.* Organized November, 1950. 3 plays; 
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3 performances; no paid staff. Play in school. 
50 members. Sponsored by civic groups. 
New Kensington: New Kensington Little The- 
atre, Box 730, New Kensington. Organized 
October, 1946. 3 plays; 2 performances; no 
paid staff. Play in school; audience 250. 1 
class of members, about 50. Not sponsored. 


Palmerton: Neighborhood Players.* Organized 
1926. 2 plays; 2 performances; no paid staff. 
Play in school. Active members. Self-sponsored. 

Philadelphia: Actors Stock of Philadelphia 
YWCA, 2027 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. Or- 
ganized 1947. 5-6 plays; 2 performances; paid 
YWCA staff 1. Own theatre, school, others; 
audience 75. Members—season approx. 30, 
quarterly 15. Sponsored by YWCA. 

Alden Park Players, Inc., Alden Park Manor, 
Philadelphia 44. Organized incorporated 1946. 
5 plays; 2-3 performances; paid stage man- 
ager. Own theatre; audience 150-200. Members 
—resident 340, associate 32, nonresident 50. 
Not sponsored. 

Neighborhood Players, 428 Bainbridge St., 
Philadelphia 7. Organized 1921. 4 plays; 12 
performances; paid director, publicity director. 
Play in rented auditorium; audience 100. 
Members—7o active, 300 associate. Sponsored 
by Neighborhood Center, Community Chest, 
Community Center. 

Stagecrafters,* Chestnut Hill. Organized 1928. 
9 plays; 7 performances; paid director. Own 
theatre. Members—associate g25, active 120. 
Nonprofit corporation. 

Plays and Players.* Organized 1911. 8 plays: 
8 performances; no paid staff. Own theatre. 
700-800 members. Not sponsored. 


Pittsburgh: The Catholic Theatre Guild of 
Pittsburgh, P.O. Box 2023, Pittsburgh 30. 
Organized 1937. 6 plays; 3 performances; paid 
director and technical director. Theatre not 
own; audience 175. Members—active 115, con- 
tributing 50. Not sponsored. 

P. C. W. Little Theater. 3 plays; 3 perform- 
ances; paid staff 4. Own theatre. A student- 
community organization. Sponsored by Penn- 
sylvania College for Women. 

Irene Kaufmann Settlement Curtaineers, 1835 
Center Ave., Pittsburgh 19. Organized No- 
vember, 1943. 5 Plays; 3 performances; paid 
dramatic director. Own theatre; audience 250. 
Members—open to all Settlement Senior & 
Adult members. Sponsored by Irene Kaufmann 
Settlement. 

“Y” Triangle Players, Downtown YMCA, 
Wood St., Pittsburgh. Organized 1931. 4 
plays; 3 performances; no paid staff. Own the- 
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atre; audience 300. Sponsored by YMCA— 
advisory capacity only. 

Reading: Reading Community Players.* Organ- 
ized 1920. 5 plays; 4 performances; no paid 
staff. Theatre not own. Members go. Not spon- 
sored. 

Ridley Park: The Barnstormers.* Organized 
November, 1908. 7 plays; 3 performances; no 
paid staff. Theatre not own. Members—active 
130, associate 500. 

Scranton: Little Theatre Guild, 440 Wyoming 
Ave., Scranton. Organized 1926. 4 plays; 3 per- 
formances; no paid staff. Own theatre; audi- 
ence 300. 45 members. Sponsored by Jewish 
Community Center. 

Swarthmore: Players Club of Swarthmore. Or- 
ganized 1911. 8 plays; 6 performances; paid 
janitor. Own theatre; audience 300. Members 
—senior 1200, intermediate 125. Not spon- 
sored, 

Warren: Warren Players, Box 563, Warren. 
Organized 1930. 5 plays; 2 performances; no 
paid staff. Theatre not own; audience 600. 
Members—active 100, associate 700. Not spon- 
sored. 

Wayne: The Footlighters, Inc. Organized 1929. 
6 plays; 4 performances; no paid staff. The- 
atre not own; audience igo. Regular members 
—over 500. Not sponsored. 

Wilkes-Barre: King’s College Players.* Organized 

February, 1950. 3 plays; 4 performances; paid 
instructor of speech. Play in school. Members 
—45 students, 6 faculty, 4 townswomen. 
Sponsored by King’s College. 
Wilkes-Barre Little Theatre.* Organized 1923. 
5 plays; 3 performances; paid dramatic direc- 
tor & office secretary. Theatre not own. Mem- 
bers—sustaining 99, patron 346, subscribing 
975. Self-sponsored. 

Wilkinsburg: Wilkinsburg Little Theatre, Box 
8826, Pittsburgh 21. Organized July, 1950. 
4 plays; 1 performance; no paid staff. Play 
in high school auditorium; audience 1000. 
Members—4o active, go associate. Not spon- 
sored. 

York: York Little Theatre, 153 N. Beaver St., 
York. Organized 1934. 5 plays; 3 performances; 
paid director. Play in school; audience 
500. Members—sustaining 12, patrons 300, 
regular goo. Not sponsored. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Newport: Newport Players Guild, Community 
Center, Marlborough St., Newport. Organized 
September, 1934. 3 plays; 3 performances; no 
paid staff. Play in community center; audi- 
ence 175. Members—adult 315, student 25. 
Not sponsored. 


Pawtucket: Pawtucket Community Players, P.O. 
Box 75, Pawtucket. Organized 1g20. 3 plays; 
2 performances; no paid staff. Play in school; 
audience 400. One class—4goo members. Not 
sponsored. 

Westerly: Westerly Players, Inc. Organized No- 
vember, 1926. 3 plays; 1 performance; no paid 
staff. Play in school; audience 400. 97 members 
in one class. Not sponsored. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston: Dock Street Theatre, Inc.* Organ- 

ized 1937. 7 plays; 10 performances; paid 
director & associate director. Own theatre. 
Members—adult 1000, junior 400, teacher 
300. 
Footlight Players.* Organized May, 1931. 6 
plays; 9 performances; paid director, techni- 
cian, office manager. Own theatre. 1814 regu- 
lar adult members, 330 junior members. 

Clemson: Clemson Little Theatre.* Organized 
July, 1947. 4 plays; 2 performances; no paid 
staff. Play in school & other. Members—sea- 
son 375, participating 40. Not sponsored. 

Columbia: Town Theatre.* Organized 1918. 9 
plays; 6-7 performances; paid director, tech- 
nical director. Own theatre. Members—adult 
2200, children 800. 

Florence: Florence Little Theatre Guild.* Or- 
ganized 1946. 4 plays; 4 performances; no paid 
staff. Own theatre. Members 876, patrons 15. 

Greenville: Greenville Little Theatre.* Organ- 
ized January, 1946. 4 plays; g performances; 
paid director, electrician. Own theatre. Mem- 
bers—4,o0o0 adult, 156 children. 

Orangeburg: Loure Players.* Organized Septem- 
ber, 1948. 3 plays; 3 performances; paid di- 
rector, Play in city-owned theatre. 300 ticket 
holders. 

Spartanburg: Little Theatre.* Organized 1946. 5 
plays; 3 performances; paid director, scene 
designer. Own theatre. Patron & general mem- 
bership. Not sponsored. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Rapid City: Rapid City Theatre Guild, Rm. 227, 
Buell Bidg., Rapid City. Organized 1946. 7 
plays; 2-5 performances; paid director. Play 
in school and other; audience goo. Members 
—patrons 60, regular 500, special 200. Not 
sponsored. 

Sioux Falls: Community Theatre.* Organized 
August, 1946. 5 plays; 6 performances; paid 
director. Theatre not own. Members—patron 
150, general 1350. Not sponsored. 

Watertown: Town Players, Inc.* Organized 
October, 1948. 4 plays; 2 performances; paid 
resident director. Play in city auditorium. 
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Active members 60, season members 400. Not 
sponsored. 


TENNESSEE 


Brownsville: Brownsville Little Theatre. Organ- 
ized 1939. 2 plays; 2 performances; paid 
director. Play in school; audience 500. Spon- 
sored by organizations (Exchange Club). 

Chattanooga: Chattanooga Little Theatre, 8th 
St. & Park Ave., Chattanooga. Organized 1924. 
6 plays; 60 performances; paid director, jani- 
tor. Own theatre; audience 300. Members— 
patron 5, single 1. Not sponsored. 

Jackson: Jackson Community Playhouse.* Or- 
ganized 1951. 1 play. 


Johnson City: Johnson City Little Theatre 


Players, Inc. Organized 1924. 4 plays; 3 per- 
formances; no paid staff. Play in school; audi- 
ence 250. Members—active, sustaining, com- 
mercial. Not sponsored. 

Lynchburg: Lynchburg Theatre.* Organized 
April, 1951. No paid staff. Own theatre. 

Memphis: Memphis Little Theatre.* Organized 
1921. 7 plays; 8 performances; paid director, 
box office attendant, scene technician, and 
janitor. Members—goo patron, 1500 regular. 

Nashville: Circle Players, Inc., 40014 Broad St., 

Nashville. Organized January, 1948. 9 plays; 
10 performances; no paid staff. Own theatre; 
audience 100. Members—season ticket mem- 
bership of 750. Not sponsored. 
Nashville Community Playhouse, 2102 Belcourt 
Ave., Nashville. Organized September, 1935. 6 
plays; 10 performances; paid director, busi- 
ness mgr., tech. director. Own theatre; audi- 
ence 400 per show. Members—artist members 
142, sustaining 2750, student 1000. Not spon- 
sored. 

Oak Ridge: Oak Ridge Community Playhouse, 
P.O. Box 563, Oak Ridge. Organized 1942. 
5 plays; 3 performances; paid director. Play 
in school; audience 1000 per play. Members— 
sustaining 500, patron 25. Not sponsored. 

Springfield: The Community Theatre.* Organ- 
ized June, 1949. 1 play; 1 performance; no 
paid staff. Play in school. 35 members. Not 
sponsored. 


TEXAS 

Amarillo: Amarillo Little Theatre, Inc.* Or- 
ganized September, 1926. 3 plays; 4 perform- 
ances; no paid staff. Theatre not own. Mem- 
bers—patron 1388, sustaining 62. Not spon- 
sored. 

Austin: Austin Civic Theatre, 2828 Guadalupe, 
Austin. Organized 1923. 10 plays; 5-20 per- 
formances; paid director-manager, secretary. 
Play in leased-rebuilt theatre; audience 200. 
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Members—patron 40, active (working-voting) 
100, season ticket 500. Not sponsored. 

Corpus Christi: Little Theatre of Corpus 
Christi.* Organized January, 1948. 6 plays; 6 
performances; paid director, technical direc- 
tor. Own theatre. Senior members 800, junior 
100. Not sponsored. 

Dallas: Dallas Little Theatre.* Organized 1921. 
4 plays; paid director. Play in auditorium. 
Open membership. Not sponsored. 

Denison: Denison Community Players.* Organ- 
ized September, 1950. 3 plays; 2 performances; 
paid director. Play in school. 400 members. 

Fort Worth: B’nai B’rith Little Theater, 300 
Houston, Ft. Worth. Organized May, 1951. 4 
plays; 3 performances; no paid staff. Play in 
Temple and Synagogue; audience 280. Mem- 
bers—1 class approx. 85 members. Sponsored 
by B'nai B'rith, L. F. Shanblum Lodge. 
Wing and Masque Players, Convair Recrea- 
tion Association, Ft. Worth. Organized Janu- 
ary, 1951. 6 plays; 4 performances; paid pro- 
duction directors. Own theatre; audience 200. 
Sponsored by Convair Recreation Association. 

Freeport: Brazosport Little Theatre, P.O. Box 
657, Freeport. Organized 1943. 3 plays; 3 
performances; no paid staff. Play in school. 
Members—patron 160, sustaining 230, active 
120. Not sponsored. 

Galveston: Galveston Little Theatre, Inc.* Or- 
ganized 1922. 7 plays; 4 performances; paid 
stage and play director. Own theatre. 100 
patron members, 150 subscribers, and 200 reg- 
ular members. Not sponsored. 

Houston: Alley Theatre.* Organized August 
1947. Paid director, technical director, office 
manager, pub. rel. director, box office man- 
ager. Own theatre. 250 active members. Not 
sponsored. 

Houston Civic Theatre, Inc., University of 
Houston, Little Red Schoolhouse. Organized 
January, 1948. 8 plays; 2 performances; paid 
director, secretary, tech. director (part time). 
Play in school; audience 1100. Not classes 
of membership. Sponsored by Junior League, 
City, University. 

Houston Little Theatre.* Organized 1925. 
6 plays; 12 performances; paid director, tech- 
nical director, asst. technical director, business 
manager, janitor. Own theatre. Subscribers 
1000. Not sponsored. 


Midland: Midland Community Theatre, Inc., 
goi1 W. Missouri, Midland. Organized April, 
1946. 10 plays; 4-7 performances; paid director 
(full time). Play in city-co. auditorium; audi- 
ence goo per perf. Members—total 407. 
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Odessa: Permian Playhouse, 903 N. Bernice, 
Odessa. Organized 1948. 4 plays; 3 perform- 
ances; paid director. Play in school; audience 
150-200. Members—patron 40, season 100, 
directors 25. Not sponsored. 

San Angelo: San Angelo Civic Theatre. Organ- 
ized 1951. 4 plays; 2 performances; paid 
director. Theatre not own; audience 500. 
Regular and patron members. Not sponsored. 

San Antonio: San Antonio Little Theatre, 506 
Villita St., San Antonio g. Organized 1925. 
6 plays; 4 performances; paid director. The- 
atre not own; audience 376. Members-patrons 
200, regular 575 (most of these double mem- 
berships). Sponsored by the membership. 

Sherman: Sherman Community Players.* Organ- 
ized August, 1948. 4 plays; 5 performances; 
paid director. Play in school. Members—1000 
adult, 187 students. 

Tyler: Tyler Civic Theatre.* Organized Septem- 
ber, 1949. 6 plays; 3-5 performances; paid 
director. Theatre not own. Members—season 
ticket holders. 


UTAH 
Provo: Provo Players Guild, 820 N. 6, E. Provo. 
Organized April, 1947. 1 play; 3 performances; 
no paid staff. Play in movie house; audience 
300. 


VERMONT 

Burlington: Burlington Theater Club, Box 393, 
Burlington. Organized 1920. 4 plays; 2 per- 
formances; no paid staff. Play in city school; 
audience 700. Members—active 100, associate 
600. Not sponsored. 

Chelsea: Chelsea Hometowners. Organized 1950. 
3 plays; 6-8 performances; no paid staff. Own 
theatre and other; audience 100-150. One class 
of members—1z2. Not sponsored. 

Plainfield: Plainfield Little Theater. Organized 
August, 1930. 4 plays; 2-3 performances; no 
paid staff. Play in town hall; audience 250- 
goo. Only working members. Not sponsored. 

Rutland: Rutland Players, Inc. Organized Janu- 
ary, 1950. 3 plays; 2 performances; paid 
managing director. Play in school; audience 
600 each show. Members—2o00 patrons, 200 
subscribers, 200 door sales. Not sponsored. 

Springfield: Springfield Community Players. 
Organized 1922. 3 players; 2 performances; no 
paid staff. Play in school; audience 400. 
Members—no classes, about 10 active mem- 
bers, 50 inactive. Not sponsored. 


VIRGINIA 
Alexandria: Little Theatre of Alexandria, Box 
1016, Alexandria. Organized 1934. 4 plays; 5 


performances; paid director. Theatre not own. 
Active members 450. Not sponsored. 

Arlington: Arlington Players, Glebe Road at S. 
8th St., Arlington 4. Organized February, 1951. 
5 plays; 1-3 performances; paid some of 
directors only. Own theatre; audience 180. 
One class of members 35. Sponsored by Arling- 
ton Methodist Church. 

Altavista: The Little Theatre of Altavista.* 
Organized September, 1947. 4 plays; 2 per- 
formances; paid director. Theatre not own. 
General members 130. Not sponsored. 

Falls Church: Falls Church Community Theatre, 
Inc., 190 FE. Broad, Falls Church. Organized 
March, 1937. 5 plays; 4 performances; no paid 
staff. Play in school. No classes of member- 
ship. Sponsored by church and civic organ- 
izations. 

Hampton: Hampton Little Theatre.* Organized 
1935. 3 plays; 2 performances; no paid staff. 
Play in High School. Members—inactive 1000, 
active 150. Not sponsored. 

Lynchburg: The Little Theatre of Lynchburg.* 
Organized 1920. 5 plays; 6 performances; paid 
director. Own theatre. 

Newport News: Little Theater of Newport News, 
P.O. Box 226, Newport News. 3 plays; 1 per- 
formance; paid directors. Play in school; 
audience 1000. 1000 members. 

Norfolk: Norfolk Little Theatre.* Organized 
1927. 5 plays; 6 performances; paid director. 
Own theatre. Subscription members 1400. 
Norfolk Players Guild, 912 Washington Ave., 
Norfolk. Organized 1932. 5 plays; 4 perform- 
ances; paid director. Play in city recreation 
center; audience 400. Members—sustaining 
467. 3 plays are sponsored by Elks Teachers 
Assn. sorority. 

Pulaski: Pulaski’s Little Theater, Inc., 538 Dora 
Highway, Pulaski. Organized November, 1951. 
No paid staff. Play in school; audience goo. 
48 active members. Not sponsored. 

Richmond: Catholic Theatre Guild, 305 N. 
Third St., Richmond. Organized 1938. 3 plays; 
1 performance; no paid staff. Play in school; 
audience 300. Members—50 active, 50 inactive. 
Not sponsored. 

Richmond Little Theatre.* Organized July, 
1951. 4 plays; 3-5 performances; no paid staff. 
Play in WRVA Theater. Season members 100. 
Sponsored by Delyce Deering. 

Summer Theatre, 4106 Cary Street Road, 
Richmond. Organized 1950. 7 plays; 4-5 per- 
formances; paid technical -director, drama 
director, set designer, house manager. Theater 
not own; audience 1200 weekly. Not sponsored. 
Richmond Civic Theatre, c/o WRVA, Hotel 
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Richmond, gth & Grace Sts. Organized 1951. 
4 plays; 2 performances; no paid staff. Play 
in school; audience 80. Active members 25. 
Not sponsored. 

Richmond Opera Group, Inc., Route 13, 
Ridge Road, Richmond. Organized 1945. 4 
plays; performances varies; paid executive 
secretary, 2 musical directors for major pro- 
ductions, occasionally drama _ director for 
major production. Theatre not own; audience 
3000 on main production. Members—active 
125, honorary 100. Not sponsored. 

Richmond Civic Ballet, 1815 Grove Ave., 
Richmond. Organized 1950. So far has pre- 
sented no show of its own, but appeared in 
productions of other groups; no paid staff. 
Theatre not own. Members—active 50, honor- 
ary 10. Not sponsored. 

Monroe Center Players, Monroe Community 
Center, St. Peter & Leigh Sts., Richmond. 
Organized 1950. 3 plays; performances varies; 
paid director. Play in school; audience 75. 
Active members 35. Sponsored by Department 
of Recreation & Parks. (An all Negro group.) 
Shakespeare Players, Department of Recrea- 
tion & Parks, The Masquers, Richmond. 
Organized 1948. 1 play; 2 performances; paid 
director. Play in school; audience 400. Active 
members 35. Sponsored by Department of 
Recreation & Parks. 

Virginia Beach: Little Theatre.* Organized 
March, 1948. 4 plays; 2 performances; no paid 
staff. Theatre not own. Members—season 
ticket holders 167. Not sponsored. 


WASHINGTON 

Aberdeen: Aberdeen Community Theatre, c/o 
City Hall, Aberdeen. Organized August, 1948. 
4 plays; 3 performances; no paid staff. Play 
in churches, other buildings, schools; audience 
100. Members—active & honorary 25. Not 
sponsored. 

Bellingham: Bellingham Theatre Guild, 1600 
“H” St., Bellingham. Organized 1928. 8 plays; 
4 performances; no paid staff. Own theatre; 
audience 175. 

Bothell: Bothell Intercommunity Theater, P.O. 
Box 698, Bothell. Organized September, 1949. 
2 plays; 3 performances; no paid staff. Play 
in school; audience 300. Members—active 20, 
associate 20. Not sponsored. 


Camas: Camas Little Theatre, 632 NE Everett, 
Camas. Organized November, 1950. 3 plays; 5 
performances; no paid staff. Play in school; 
audience goo. 35 members. Sponsored by 
M. E. Church, Crown Zellenbach Corp., 


civic groups. 
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Lakewood: Lakewood Players.* Organized Feb- 
ruary, 1941. 6 plays; 7 performances; no 
paid staff. Theatre not own. Members Chil- 
dren’s Theatre 70. Not sponsored. 

Mount Vernon: Valley Players, 1203 E. Division 
St., Mt. Vernon. Organized January, 1951. 
3 plays; 4 performances; no paid staff. Play 
in school; audience 500. Members—regular 
40, associate 15, honorary 5. Not sponsored. 

Olympia: St. Martin’s Players.* Organized Sep- 
tember, 1949. 4 plays; 3 performances; no 
paid staff. Own theatre. Sponsored by St. 
Martin’s College. 

Pullman: Pullman Community Theatre.* Organ- 
ized March, 1949. 4 plays; 4-5 performances; 
no paid staff. Play in school. Active members 
50. Not sponsored. 

Seattle: Tryout Theatre.* Organized June, 1943. 
3 plays; performances varies; no paid staff. 
Theatre not own. Members—life 20, associate 
150, active 50. 

Tacoma: Tacoma Little Theatre.* Organized 

1917. 9 plays; 12 performances; paid manager 
and play director. Own theatre. Members 
2,500. 
Tacoma Theatre Guild.* Organized 1940. 
5 plays; 3 performances; no paid staff. Play 
in community center. Members—g5 season 
ticket holders. 

Walla Walla: The Little Theatre, Garden City 
Heights, Walla Walla. Organized 1944. 5 
plays; 6-7 performances; no paid staff. Own 
theatre; audience 175. Members—general 
membership about 100, acting membership 
unlimited. Not sponsored. 

Wenatchee: Wenatchee Theatre Group, c/o 
520 Yakima St., Wenatchee. Organized 1940. 
3 plays; § performances; no paid staff. Play 
in hotel; audience 200. Active membership. 
Not sponsored. 

Yakima: Little Theatre Group of the Yakima 
Valley Art Assn.* Organized November, 1946. 
2 plays; 8 performances; paid executive secre- 
tary. Own theatre. Working members 53- 
Sponsored by Yakima Valley Art Assn. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston: Kanawha Players, 5315 MacCorkle 
Ave., Charleston. Organized 1929. 12 plays; 
g performances; paid director. Play in school; 
audience 1200. Members—season _ ticket 
holders. 

Huntington: Community Players, Inc., Abbott 
Theater, 420 W. 14th St., Huntington. Organ- 
ized, incorporated December, 1937. 5 plays; 
5 performances; paid managing director. Own 
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theatre: audience 350. Members—patrons 50, 
subscribers 1200, Not sponsored. 

Morgantown: Morgantown Little Theatre, Box 
588, Morgantown. Organized 1947. 3 plays; 3 
performances; no paid staff. Play in school: 
audience 600. 

Wheeling: Little Theatre of Wheeling, Inc., 
Box 103, Wheeling. Organized 1925. 5 plays: 
6 performances; no paid staff. Theatre not 
own; audience 60. Members—1 class, approx. 
350. Not sponsored. 


WISCONSIN 


Beloit: Beloit Civic Theatre. Organized 1935. 
3 plays; 5 performances; paid director. Play in 
school. Members—100 active, 1400 listeners. 

Evansville: Evansville Community Theatre.* 
Organized July, 1945. 2 plays; 2 performances: 
paid director. Play in school. 400 members. 

Fond du Lac: The Fond du Lac Players.* Organ- 

ized May, 1945. 3 performances each; no paid 
staff. Own theatre. go full members, 8 ap- 
prentice members. Not sponsored. 
Fond du Lac Civic Theater, 78 E. end St., 
Fond du Lac. Organized 1932. 1 play; 3 per- 
formances: no paid staff. Play in school: 
audience 1200. 1 class of members 36. Spon- 
sored by City Recreation Dept. 

Green Bay: Green Bay Community Theatre.* 
Organized September, 1946. 7 plays; 3 per- 
formances; paid director and treasurer. Play 
in school. 100 active members, 2700 associate. 
Not sponsored. 

Kenosha: Little Theatre, Inc.* Organized No- 
vember, 1938. 4 plays; 5 performances; paid 
director and stage carpenter. Play in school. 
Active members 170, sustaining 3,792. Spon- 
sored by Dept. of Public Recreation. 

Madison: Madison Theatre Guild.* Organized 
September, 1946. 6 plays: 3-4 performances: 
paid director. treasurer, box office manager. 
pub. director. Play in school. Members— 
active 104, general 2,000. Sponsored bv Madi- 
son Board of Education. 

Manitowoc: Masquers, Inc.* Organized 1921. 3 


plays; 4 performances; no paid staff. Play in © 


school. Members—apprentice and regular go. 
Not sponsored. 

Marinette: Marinette Community Players.* 
Organized November, 1948. 1 play; 2 per- 
formances; no paid staff. Play in school. 
Open membership. Sponsored by Recreation 
Department. 

Milwaukee: Milwaukee 


Players.* Organized 


June, 1931. 14 plays: 5 performances; paid di- 
rector and technical director. Play in school. 
Members—7o active and 35 apprentice. Spon- 
sored by Dept. of Municipal Recreation. 


Shorewood Players.* Organized 1939. 5 plays: 
$ performances; paid director, asst. director, 
technical director, assistant. Play in school. 
65 members. Sponsored by Shorewood Oppor- 
tunity School. 

Van Buren Players, Inc., 535 N. Van Buren 
St., Milwaukee. Organized May, 1950. 9 plays: 
6 performances; no paid staff. Own theatre: 
audience 75-100. go members. Not sponsored. 

Oshkosh: Oshkosh Community Players.* Organ- 
ized December, 1946. 3 plays; 3 performances; 
paid stagehands. Theatre not own. 1875 mem- 
bers. Not sponsored. 

Racine: Racine Theatre Guild, P.O. Box 205, 
Racine. Organized 1938. 5 plays; 4 perform- 
ances; no paid staff. Theatre not own; audi- 
ence 7oo. 180 members. Not sponsored. 

Sheboygan: Community Players of Sheboygan.* 
Organized 1935. 4 plays; 4 performances; paid 
director. Play in school. 3,300 members. 
Sponsored by Dept. of Public Recreation. 

Sturgeon Bay: Community Players.* Organized 
1941. 2 plays; 1 performance; no paid staff. 
Play in school. 60 members. Not sponsored. 

Superior: Superior Community Players.* Organ- 
ized 1949. 3 plays: 1-2 performances; no paid 
staff. Play in school. Sponsored by City 
Recreation Department. 

Watertown: Curtain Club, Clyman & Fifth St., 
Watertown. Organized 1935. 2 plays; 2 per- 
formances; no paid staff. Theatre not own; 
audience goo. Not sponsored. 

Community Theater of Wausau.* 
Organized 1935. 3 plays; 1-2 performances; 
paid director. Play in High School. 400 active 
members, 400 associate. Not sponsored. 

Whitewater: Whitewater Little Theatre.* Or- 
ganized April, 1948. 3 plays; 2 performances; 
no paid staff. Play in school. Active members 
60. Not sponsored. 

Williams Bay: Belfry Theatre.* Organized Sep- 
tember, 1934. 6 plays; 10 performances; paid 
director, technical director, box office secre- 
tarv. Own theatre. Members—active 40, sum- 
mer members 375. Sponsored by Belfry Players. 


Wausau: 


WYOMING 


Casper: Casper Community Theatre, Box 417, 
Casper. Organized October, 1946. 3 plays; 2 
performances; no paid staff. Theatre not own; 
audience 800. 


Cheyenne: Cheyenne Little Theatre Players, 
2803 Carey Ave., Cheyenne. Organized Janu- 
ary, 1930. 4 plays; 2 performances; no paid 
staff. Own theatre; audience 600. One class 
of members. Not sponsored. 


GRADUATE THESES IN THEATRE, 1951" 


FRANKLIN H. KNOWER 


This report on graduate degrees in 
Theatre contains the record of three 
hundred and forty-eight titles of theses 
from eighty American universities, for 
the calendar year of 1951. There were 
three hundred and nine Master’s theses 
and twenty-seven doctorate theses. Al- 
most a thousand degrees now have been 
listed during the three years covered 
by the present series. Sixty-two institu- 
tions are reported as having granted one 
or more graduate degrees in Theatre 
during the year. Institutions reported 
for the first time in this list include: 
Boston University, Bradley University, 
Fordham University, George Washing- 
ton University, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Kansas State College, University of 
Nebraska, New York University, Oc- 
cidental College, Queens College, Rich- 
mond Professional Institute, Saint Louis 
University, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, Sul Ross State College, Temple 


Franklin H. Knower, who is completing a term 


as Editor of Speech Monographs, is Professor 


of Speech at Ohio State University. 

*The material for the present report was 
originally compiled by Franklin H. Knower; it 
was put into its present form—for the AETA 
Project on Bibliography—by James M. Klain, 
of the University of California at Los Angeles. 


Professor Klain wishes, of course, to take full . 


responsibility for decisions and possible errors 
made in reorganizing the material into the 
present bibliographical pattern. Readers should 
note that the entries are numbered consecu- 
tively to follow Professor Knower’s earlier re- 
ports in the Journal (ETJ, May, 1951, and May, 
1952). Since the entries are now organized ac- 
cording to subject matter, the index appearing 
in the earlier reports has been omitted. 


University, Tennessee Agricultural and 
Industrial State College, University of 
Texas, and Tulane University. 

The Table lists all institutions re- 
porting degrees, the number of degrees 
conferred during 1951, and the ac- 
cumulated totals of each type of degree 
conferred during the three years covered 
by these reports for each type of degree 
and for all types combined. The re- 
mainder of the report lists all degrees 
conferred, according to the _biblio- 
graphical pattern now used by the 
AETA Project on Bibliography; this 
pattern is indicated below. 
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DIsTRIBUTION OF GRADUATE DEGREFS IN THEATRE BY SCHOOLS AND TYPES OF DEGREES 


Master’s Theses Doctor's Theses Total Degrees 

3-year 3-year (with thesis) 

1951 Total 1951 Total for 3 years 
Art Institute of Chicago ............... 14 14 
(1) 7 7 
Bob Jones University .................. 6 6 
(2) 2 2 
Bowling Green State University ........ (2) 5 5 
Brigham Young University ............. (1) 2 2 
California at Los Angeles, University of .. (6) 19 19 
Carnegie Institute of Technology ....... (4) 21 21 
Colorado, University of ................ (1) 5 5 
Colorado State College of Education .... 1 1 
Columbia University, Teachers College .. 1 r 
(18) 66 (3) 8 74 
Florida State University .............. 1 I 
Fordham University .................... (7) 7 7 
George Washington University ........ (1) 1 1 
Hardin Simmons University ........... 2 2 
Illinois, University of .__. (3) 6 6 
Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute 2 2 
Iowa, State University of ................ (9) 30 (3) 11 41 
Johns Hopkins University .............. (2) 2 2 
Weiverity OF Qa) 10 10 
Manes State, College: «):). Qa) 1 1 
Louisiana State University ............ (9) 17 (1) 2 19 
Marquette University .................. (1) 3 3 
University (17) 47 (1) 1 48 
Michigan State College ................ (5) i2 12 
Minnesota, University of ............... (5) 1 (2) 4 15 
Missouri, University of ................ 1 l 2 
Nebraska, University of ................ (1) 1 1 
North Carolina, University of .......... (16) 33 33 
Northwestern University ............... (2) 4 4 
Ohio Wesleyan University .............. 4 4 
Oklahoma, University of ................ (5) 12 12 
(1) 6 6 
Pennsylvania State College ............ 1 1 
Pittsburgh, University of .............. (4) 5 5 
Richmond Professional Institute ........ (3) 3 3 
Saint Louis University ................. (1) 1 1 
South Dakota, University of ............ (2) 5 5 
Southern California, University of ...... (15) 87 (2) 2 39 
Southern Methodist University .......... Qa) 1 1 
University: (21) 47 (2) 3 50 
Sul Ross State College, Texas .......... (4) 4 4 
(2) 6 6 
Temple University ............ Pe (2) 2 2 
Tennessee, University of ............... (3) 8 8 

Tennessee Agricultural and 

Industrial State College .............. (3) 4 4 
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Master’s Theses Doctor’s Theses Total Degrees 


3-year 3-year (with thesis) 
1951 Total 1951 Total for 3 years 
Texas, Saree (6) 6 6 
Texas Christian University ........ (1) 4 4 
‘Texas State College for Women ... 12 12 
(2) 2 2 
(5) 11 (1) 2 13 
Washington, State College of .......... 4 
Washington, University of .............. (5 26 26 
Western Reserve University ............ 4 3 
West Texas State College .............. (1) 2 2 
West Virginia University .............. (1) 3 3 
1 
Wisconsin, University of .............. (7) 26 (2) 3 29 
Wyoming, University of .............. 2 2 

D. The Therapeutic Theatre of The Wild Duck by Henrik Ibsen, with Par- 

E. The Children’s Theatre ticular Reference to Problems of Style. Ohio 

F. The Community Theatre State, M.A. 

G. The Commercial Theatre 621. Hivnor, Mary Otis. Lorca’s Theatre. Min- 

H. International Theatre nesota, M.A. 


IV. RELATED MEANS OF COMMUNICATION 


A. Motion Pictures 
B. Radio 
C. Television 


TITLES (1951) 
I. THe DRAMA 


A. Individual Dramatists 

612. Bensick, Julius B. Robert Emmet Sher- 
wood: Playwright and Citizen. Wisconsin, M.A. 

613. Blomquist, Allen P. Strindberg and 
Comedy. Wisconsin, M.S. 

614. Bohyer, Joyce Ann. The Sentimental 
Comedy of James Matthew Barrie for the Oral 
Reader. Michigan, M.A. 

615. Cappuccilli, Ralph M. Eugene O'Neill 
and the Critic. Michigan, M.A. 

616. Craig, Sister Rose Terence, O.P. A 
Comparative Study of the Concept of Comedy as 
Found in the Plays of Lady Gregory and John 
M. Synge. Catholic, M.A. 

617. Ferguson, Judy. An Analysis of Three 
Plays by Tennessee Williams in Terms of Cer- 
tain Artistic Principles. Tulane, M.A. 

618. Fritz, Patricia A. A Study of Shake- 
speare’s King Lear. Michigan, M.A. 

619. Griffith, John. Humour Characterization 
in the Plays of William Wycherley. Stanford, 
M.A. 

620. Hartup, Rosemary Kinney. An Analysis 


622. Kelly, Irene. Ruth Draper—One Wom- 
an Theatre. Michigan, M.A. 

623. Leahy, Julia. The Use of Stock Dramatic 
Characters in Some Plays by George Bernard 
Shaw. Catholic, M.A. 

624. Loper, Robert B. The Playwright In- 
herent in Shaw the Novelist. Colorado, M.A. 

625. Pettet, Edwin Burr. Shavian Socialism 
and the Shavian Life Force. New York, Ph.D. 

626. Rosenthal, Saul. The Philosophy and 
Verse Dramas of John Davidson. George Wash- 
ington, M.A. 

627. Share, Eugene. The Techniques of Major 
Plot Reversal in Shaw’s Three Plays for Puri- 
tans. Stanford, M.A. 

628. Smith, Jean C. An Investigation of the 
Dramatic Theory of William Butler Yeats with 
an Analysis of Typical Examples of His Plays. 
Catholic, M.A. 

629. Stenman, Stina. Runar Schildt as a 
Dramatist. U.C.L.A., M.A. 

630. Stewart, Sara Gatlin. Folklore in the 
Plays of Eugene O'Neill. North Carolina, M.A. 

631. White, William Conrad. The Autobio- 
graphical Elements as Manifested in Selected 
Plays of John August Strindberg. Southern 
California, M.A. 

632. Wulk, Jerry Ernest. An Historical and 
Critical Study of Niccolo Machiavelli's Man 
Dragola with a Projected Plan for Production. 
Southern California, M.A. 
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B. Dramatic Periods 


633. Coyne, Sister M. Eileen. Main Trends in 
American Musical Comedy, 1940-1945. Catholic, 
M.A. 

634. Currie, Stuart Ivan. Productions of Res- 
toration and Eighteenth-Century English Come- 
dy on the New York Professional Stage, 1900- 
1950. Washington, M.A. 

635. Henry, Donald Raymond. Productions of 
Shakespeare’s Greek and Roman Plays on the 
New York Professional Stage, 1900-1950. Wash- 
ington, M.A. 

636. Justice, Edward. The Attitude of Eigh- 
teenth-Century America Toward Its Theatre and 
Actors. Catholic, M.A. 

637. Ryan, Patrick Martin, Jr. Romantic 
Drama in Spain: 1834-1844. Stanford, M.A. 

638. Walstrum, A. Donald. Expressionism as 
a Movement in the American Theatre. Indiana, 
M.A. 


C. Dramatic Types 

639. Etue, James. The Characteristics of the 
Comic Hero in Aristophanes, Moliére and 
Kaufman and Hart. Catholic, M.A. 

640. Hamilton, Stanley Keith. Theatre People 
as Depicted by the Playwright (Broadway 1goo- 
1950). Utah, Ph.D. 

641. Handley, John Guy. An Analysis of 
Several Male Characters in the Plays of Henrik 
Ibsen. Louisiana State, M.A. 

642. Mcllrath, Patricia Anne. Typification in 
the Characterization of Contemporary Amer- 
ican Drama: with an Analysis of Stereotype. 
Stanford, Ph.D. 

643. Rettke, Marian Pope. The Treatment of 
the Clergy by Modern British Dramatists. 
Tennessee, M.A. 

644. Walsh, Ambrose. A Study of the Concept 
of the Tragic Hero as Presented in Five Con- 
temporary American Plays. Catholic, M.A. 

645. Welsh, Willard, Jr. The Comic Charac- 
ters of Kaufman and Hart. Stanford, M.A. 


D. Technique and Dramaturgy 

646. Abramson, Doris E. A Study of Ibsen's 
Emperor and Galilean: Its Influence on Ros- 
mersholm and When We Dead Awaken. Smith, 
M.A. 

647. Barry, Dorothy O. Creative Dramatics: 
Its Relation to Speech Correction. Wisconsin, 
M.S. 

648. Desmond, Danny. Attitudes Toward War 
as Expressed in the American Theatre from 1900 
to 1950. Occidental, M.A. 

649. Dugan, John Thomas. The First Prin- 
ciples of Dramatic Composition: A Comparative 
Study of Selected Theories of Dramaturgy. 
Minnesota, Ph.D. 
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650. Hess, Vernon Leroy. Probability as an 
Element of Plot Unity in Theatre and Drama. 
Stanford, M.A. 

651. Hinrichs, Paul C. The Stage is Set: Enter 
the Poet: An Inquiry into the State of Modern 
Poetic Drama. Johns Hopkins, M.A. 

652. Lee, Benjamin Franklin. An Analysis 
of One Aspect of the Long Critical Scenes in 
Thirty Contemporary Plays. Alabama, M.A. 

653. Levy, Donald Jerome. A Comparative 
Study of the Dramatic Art of the Three Great 
Greek Tragic Poets as Illustrated in Their 
Handling of the Electra Myth. Southern Cali- 
fornia, M.A. 

654. Prokes, Adeline V. The Mass as Aris- 
totelian Tragedy. Marquette, M.A. 

655. Ransom, Jean. Naturalism and Expres- 
sionism in the Theatre as Styles of Writing and 
Stage Production. Oklahoma, M.A. 

656. Roseen, Terrance. An Application of the 
Theory of Montage to the Practice of the Mod- 
ern Theatre. Oregon, M.A. 

657. Sievers, Wieder David. An Analysis of 
the Influence of Freudian Psychology on Amer- 
ican Drama, 1909-1939. Southern California, 
Ph.D. 

658. Wright, Virginia A. Greek Drama in 
the Contemporary Intimate Theatre. Wisconsin, 
M.S. 


E. Dramatic Theorists 


659. Freeman, Sidney Lee. The Forms of Non- 
Proscenium Theatre; Their History and The- 
ories. Cornell, Ph.D. 

660. McMahon, Robert Sears. L’Abbe D’Au- 
bignac, A Study of the Development of French 
Classic Theory. Ohio State, M.A. 

661. Wilson, Asher Boldon, Jr. John Gals- 
worthy’s Theory of and Practice in the Writing 
of Tragedy. Stanford, M.A. 


F. Dramatic Critics 


662. Heusel, Ted. An Analysis of the New 
York Critics Theatre Reviews with Emphasis on 
Acting in Order to Determine Whether There 
Lies a Consistency Among the Critic’s Evalu- 
ation of Performances in the Plays Which 
Opened on Broadway During the 1941-1949 
Seasons. Michigan, M.A. 

663. Morgan, David Nyle. The American 
Actor as Seen by the Critics in the First Half 
of the Nineteenth Century. Utah, M.A. 

664. Skriletz, Dorothy J. An Analysis of the 
Dramatic Criticism of John Mason Brown as 
Published in The Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, 1944 to the Present. Bowling Green State, 
M.A. 

665. Wallerstedt, Robert M. An Investigation 


—— 
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of the Dramatic Criticism of Louis Kronen- 
berger. Catholic, M.A. 

666. West, Lillian Edna. Contemporary 
Broadway Criticism, Wisconsin, Ph.D. 


Il. THe THEATRE AS MEANS OF COMMUNICATION 


A. Directing 


667. Bowen, Roy H. A Study of Arena Stag- 
ing Based on Audience Response to the First 
Season of the Stadium Theatre. Ohio State, 
Ph.D. 

668. Burgwin, Richard J. A Study of the 
Practicality of the Arena Staging of Shakespeare. 
Michigan, M.A. 

669. Clark, Edwin Luther. An Experimental 
Study of Age as a Factor in Audience Response 
in the Theatre. Iowa, Ph.D. 

670. Crouch, Jack Herbert. Some Shake- 
spearean Stage Conventions. Cornell, Ph.D. 

671. Graham, Mary Helen. The Evolution of 
Directing Shown Through a Comparative Study 
of Directing Techniques. Oklahoma, M.F.A. 

672. Hackett, Joan. The Direction of Georg 
Kaiser’s From Morn to Midnight and an 
Analysis of the Staging Problems Involved in 
Presenting an Expressionistic Drama. Michigan 
State, M.A. 

673. Morgan, William Rhea. An Experiment- 
al Study and Comparison of the Responses of 
Men and the Responses of Women in Theatre 
Audiences. Iowa, Ph.D. 

674. Nicholson, James Vincent. Historic 
Manners of the Table. Dining and Wining Cus- 
toms in Several Historic Centers of Fashion; 
Grecian, Roman, Elizabethan, and_ Restoration; 
as Pertinent to the Production of Plays of 
Those Periods, and Complete Direction and 
Production of Superstition by James N. Barker. 
Carnegie Tech., M.F.A. 

675. Rayfield, Robert Emmett. A Compara- 
tive Study of Eighteen Professional Theatre 
Directors in New York City: 1940-1950. Florida, 
M.A. 

676. Robson, John Luttrell. An Experimental 
Study of Fluctuations Among Successive Play 
Performances. Southern California, Ph.D. 

677. Skillman, Billy Gerald. A _ Director's 
Study and Designs for Jacinto Benavente’s The 
Bonds of Interest. Iowa, M.A. 

678. Steiss, Georganne. A Study of the Basic 
Directing Procedures Involved in Arena The- 
atre Production. West Virginia, M.A. 

679. Sullivan, Robert E. The Use of Sugges- 
tion in Direction. Catholic, M.A. 

680. Van Haitsma, Elva. A _ Production 


Prompt Book for Our Town by Thornton 
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Wilder, Adapting it to Central Staging. Michi- 
gan, M.A. 

681. Wehling, Robert O. Director's Manual 
and Prompt Book for Murray and Goretz’s 
Room Service. South Dakota, M.A. 


B. Acting 


682. Botts, Eric. Three Projects in the Classic 
Style of Acting. Denver, M.A. 

683. Gasper, Raymond Dominic. 
Kean’s Acting Style. Illinois, M.A. 

684. Harp, Rufus William. A Critical Evalu- 
ation of The Great Debate in Acting. Louisiana 
State, M.A. 

685. Krill, Rosemary. A Comparative Study 
of the Technique of Acting in the Theatre, 
Films, and Television. Catholic, M.A. 

686. Landfield, Jerome Blanchard. The Char- 
acterization of Joan of Arc in Drama: 1798- 
1822. Stanford, M.A. 

687. Lyman, Elizabeth Dwight. Flora Rob- 
son. Yale, M.F.A. 

688. Neilson, Royal A. An _ Introductory 
Study of the Training and Background of the 
American Actor from 1900-1905. Utah, M.S. 

689. Pickett, Warren W. An Experiment to 
Determine Comparative Audience Response to 
the Reading of Shakespearian Dramatic Verse 
with and without Musical Accompaniment. 
Michigan, M.A. 

690. Stolzenbach, Conrad. An Analysis of 
the Methods of Study of John Gielgud in Pre- 
paring for the Role of Hamlet. Michigan, M.A. 

691. Williams, Sadie Kay. The Rise of the 
Negro Actor in the American Theatre from 
1900 to 1950. Tennessee Agricultural and In- 
dustrial, M.A. 


Edmund 


C. Visual Arts of Theatre—Design, 
Construction, Lighting, Costume 

692. Bickley, Charles E. Norman Bel Geddes: 
Artist-Craftsman of the Theatre. Wisconsin, 
MS. 

693. Birbari, Elizabeth. Uniforms and Duties 
of Domestic Servants in America, 1880-1910. 
Texas, M.F.A. 

694. Clymer, Warren E. A Project in De- 
sign of Stage Settings for Gerhart Hauptmann’s 
The Sunken Bell. Indiana, M.A. 

695. Cole, Wendell. Scenery on the New York 
Stage: 1900-1920. Stanford, Ph.D. 

696. Corrin, George D., Jr. Cenci by Percy 
B. Shelley. A Project in Scenic Design. Yale, 
M.LF.A. 

697. Cox, William D., Jr. A Study of Problems 
Involved in Lighting the Negro Actor on the 
Stage. Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial, 
M.A. 
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698. Garzero, C. Edward. A Study of the 
Methods of Ferdinando Bibiena and His In- 
fluence on Later Scenic Artists. Catholic, M.A. 

699. Griffiths, Bruce. Arena Lighting. A 
Survey. Yale, M.F.A. 

700. Hall, Margaret Sturges. Costume Designs 
for Mr. Preen’s Salon, a Play by Doris Lloyd 
Morehead. Iowa, M.F.A. 

701. Huntley, Helen Louise. The Mask in 
the Western Theatre. Hawaii, M.A. 

702. Jennings, Joseph Raleigh. Sword History 
for the Theatre, and Complete Direction and 
Production of Volpone by Ben Jonson. Carnegie 
Tech., M.F.A. 

703. Kussrow, Van Carl, Jr. Costuming the 
Ecclesiastical Characters in the Plays of Shake- 
speare. Stanford, M.A. 

704. Lee, Winona Evelyn. Costume Design 
Thesis for a Production of Anna Cora Mo- 
watt’s Fashion. Iowa, M.A. 

705. Lewis, Joseph F. Costume Design for 
Othello. Catholic, M.A. 

706. Mahovlick, Frank Ricardo. Influences of 


Artificial Illumination upon the Theatre. 
Southern California, M.A. 
707. McCormic, Ralph Chester. Lighting 


Equipment for X-Hall Theatre, University of 
Texas. Stanford, M.A. 

708. Orr, Loren. A Study of Unit Setting for 
College Theatre. Denver, M.A. 

709. Pech, Ernest. A Portable Gridiron for 
the Stage. Denver, M.A. 

710. Pletcher, Phyllis. A History of the 
British Legal Costume: Its Origins, Variations, 
and Development from the Late Middle Ages 
to 1635. Michigan, M.A. 

711. Reynolds, Lavern Lillard. Use of the 
Linnebach Projector for Scenic Projection. 
Stanford, M.A. 

712. Rife, Corwin. Designing a Terrace The- 
atre Production. Denver, M.A. 

713. Riley, James Monroe. The White Devil 
by John Webster. A Project in Scenic Design. 
Yale, M.F.A. 

714. Robinson, Felicity. Cotillion by Thor 
Carlson. A Project in Costume Design. Yale, 
M.F.A. 

715. Rothwell, William. Methods of Produc- 
tion in the English Theatre from 1550 to 1598. 
Yale, Ph.D. 

716. Rubin, Joel E. Theatrical Production in 
Open-Air Theatres. Yale, M.F.A. 

717. Ryan, William J. Maeterlinck, Maurice, 
The Blue Bird. A Project in Scenic Design. 
Yale, M.F.A. 

718. Seltzer, Jerome Maxwell. An Historical 


Study of Inigo Jones’ Work in the Theatre. 
Southern California, M.A. 

719. Shiffler, Harrold Clarence. A Project in 
Design for a Production of Percy Machaye’'s 
A Thousand Years Ago. lowa, M.F.A. 

720. Shirley, Donald L. Rip Van Winkle by 
Joseph Jefferson. A Project in Scenic Design. 
Yale, M.F.A. 

721. Thompson, James. Influences of Modern 
Painting on the New Stagecraft. Minnesota, 
M.A. 

722. Thornton, Helen. A Thesaurus of 
Terms Relating to Scenery. Denver, Ph.D. 

723. Waters, Walter Kenneth, Jr. Early Uses 
of Electricity for the Theatre: 1880-1900. Stan- 
ford, M.A. 

724. Watson, Leland H. Digest and Appraisal 
of Research in Stage Lighting. Yale, M.F.A. 

725. Weiss, David W., Jr. The Application 
and an Evaluation of PAR-38 and R-40 Lamps 
and Accessories in Low Budget Nonprofessional 
Theatrical Production. Wisconsin, M.A. 

726. Wilson, Gene Andrew. A Flexible Sys- 
tem of Level-Producing Stage Elevators. Yale, 
M.F.A. 


D. Music 


727. Duderstadt, James L. Six Projects in 
Musical Theatre. Denver, M.A. 

728. Kielty, Patricia. The Structure of the 
Musical Plays of Rodgers and Hammerstein. 
Catholic, M.A. 


E. Dance 

729. Costa, Mazeppa King. Dance in the 
Society and Hawaiian Islands as Presented by 
the Early Writers, 1767-1842. Hawaii, M.A. 

730. Richey, Dorothy. The Dance in the 
Drama of Elizabethan Public Theatre. North- 
western, Ph.D. 

731. Shoup, Gail L., Jr. Present Trends im 
Dance Notation. U.C.L.A., M.A. 

732. Walsh, Rev. John, S.J. Jesuit Ballet im 
Italy, Germany, and France in the 17th and! 
i8th Centuries. Yale, Ph.D. 


F. Architecture 
733, Weber, LaVerne. A Study of Modern 
Theatre Architecture and Equipment Applied 
to the Lydia Mendelssohn Theatre. Michigan, 
M.A, 
G. Administration 
734. Burnim, Kalman. The Effect of the 
Theatrical Syndicate upon the American Drama. 
Indiana, M.A. 
735. Freedman, Ann C. The Development of 
Arena Policies and Methods. Pittsburgh, M.A- 
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736. Shah, Parbhubhai Lallubhai. A Study 
of the Social Responsibilities of a Producer in 


Relation to the Functions of Production. 
Southern California, M.A. 
737. White, Nathaniel S., Jr. Theatre 


Management in Three Outdoor Theatre Pro- 


jects. North Carolina, M.A. 
H. Playwriting 
738. Baehr, Nicholas Edward. The Wid- 


dener Story, an Original Play. Yale, M.F.A. 

739. Bell, Collins Joseph. The Writing and 
Directing of an Original Play for Children: 
with The Wonderful Cure Employed as a Basis 
of Discussion. Ohio State, M.A. 

740. Bertram, Jean DeSales. Creative Writ- 
ing: An Original Play for Children’s Theatre— 
Black Beard, The Pirate. Minnesota, M.A. 

741. Bland, Dorothy Beatrice. Beethoven, an 
Original Play. Yale, M.F.A. 

742. Burns, John J. An Original Play Tenta- 
tively Titled Fate’s Vote. Catholic, M.F.A. 

743. Caldwell, John Waldrop. These White 
Sands, an Original Play. North Carolina, M.A. 

744. Cashman, Edward. An Original Full- 
Length Musical Play, Gentlemen, Be Seated. 
Catholic, M.F.A. 

745. De Feis, Frederick. A Shadow of Fear— 
an Original Play. Fordham, M.F.A. 

746. DePuglio, John. The Painted Arrow— 
a Play for Children in Three Acts. Denver, M.A. 

747. Dunham, Robert H. A Three-Act Play, 
Black Twig. Emerson, M.A. 

748. Dybvig, Homer Eugene. Marlowe and 
Kyd, an Original Drama in Three Acts. Ohio, 
M.F.A. - 

749. Edgar, Kenneth F. The Return, an 
Original Play and Production. Pittsburgh, M.A. 

750. Fishman, Josephine. The Dramatization 
of the Novels of James Fenimore Cooper. 
Stanford, M.A. 

751. Fitzpatrick, Edward C., Jr. It Won’t 
Happen Ever Again, an Original Play. North 
Carolina, M.A. 

752. Fox, James William. A Three-Act Play, 
Winter Storm. Emerson, M.A. 

753. Ginther, James Edward. Tempest in a 
‘Teacup, an Original Play. North Carolina, M.A. 

754. Hadley, Charles Owen. Exodus, an 
Original Play. North Carolina, M.A. 

755. Hall, Allison Samuel. The Unicorns 
Were Dancing, an Original Play. Yale, M.F.A. 

756. Hardy, Martha Zant. First String Con- 
certo, an Original Play. North Carolina, M.A. 

757- Holmes, James Gordon. A Three-Act 
Play, Where the Heart Is. Emerson, M.A. 

758. Hosansky, Melvin. There was an Old 
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Woman, an Original Play. North Carolina, M.A. 

759- Jesson, Edward B. New Plays and Old 
Conventions: An Essay Together with Two Orig- 
inal Plays. Minnesota, M.A. 

760. Jousse, Eugene T. Blessed Are They, an 
Original Play. North Carolina, M.A. 

761. Klein, Albert Roger. In This Corner, an 
Original Play. North Carolina, M.A. 

762. Kraft, Trudy. Mr. Cockle, Original Play. 
Yale, M.F.A. 

763. Lights, Frederick L. Three Plays: Barber- 
shop Boogie, The Underling, All Over Nothin’. 
Original Plays. Yale, M.F.A. 

764. Long, Tommy R. Star Feather, an Orig- 
inal Play. Oklahoma, M.F.A. 

765. Manley, Frederic Fortescue. 
Stranger. Original Play. Yale, M.F.A. 

766. Manning, Phelps. Pastoral, an Original 
Play in Fourteen Scenes. Oklahoma, M.F.A. 

767. Martin, Ann Gilliam. The Candle 
Maker, an Original Play. North Carolina, M.A. 

768. McCloskey, Charles. An Original Play in 
Two Acts, The Lady Upstairs. Catholic, M.F.A. 

769. McIntyre, Cicero Daniel. Bring Me the 
Sun, an Original Play. North Carolina, M.A. 

770. McKinney, George William. Follow the 
Sun, an Original Play. North Carolina, M.A. 

771. Miller, Herman. A Full-Length Play En- 
titled A Penny for Charon. Southern California, 
M.A. 

772. Mills, James H. Centennial—a Comedy 
in Two Acts. Fordham, M.F.A. 

773- Muse, Violet Frances. Gold Run (for- 
merly 49er Diary), a Play in Three Acts of the 
California Gold Rush. Southern California, M.A. 

774. Odom, Helen Bell. Creative Plays for the 
Activity Program. Sul Ross State College, Texas, 
M.A. 

775- Osborne, Rosalie Hoff. Old Tales Drama- 
tized for Children. Sul Ross State College, 
Texas, M.A. 

776. Palmer, Charles E. The Shepherd’s Story 
and He Is Risen. Two Original Pageants with 
an Account and Evaluation of the Production 
of The Shepherd’s Story. Wisconsin, M.A. 

777. Peteler, Patricia M. Come of Age, an 
Original Play. North Carolina, M.A. 

778. Phillips, Thomas, Three Original His- 
torical Plays. Denver, Ph.D. 

779. Prodan, Peter F. A Production of Triplet 
I, a Group of Original One-Act Plays. Richmond 
Professional Institute, Va., M.F.A. 

780. Reidenbaugh, Gerald. My Heart Don’t 
Say So. Syracuse, M.A. 

781. Rogers, Inez Dudley. Not Made with 
Hands: An Historical Pageant of the Founding 


Enter a 
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of the Bloys Cowboy Camp Meeting. Sul Ross 
State College, Texas, M.A. 

782. Schnepp, John. An Original Play in 
Three Acts, Falling Star. Catholic, M.F.A. 

783. Sheridan, Patricia A. The Three Fid- 
dlers—a Book of Poetry. Fordham, M.F.A. 

784. Shrell, Clyde. Blood of the Lamb: A Play 
in Fourteen Scenes. Texas, M.F.A. 

785. Sklarsky, Irwin William. A Shrine for 
Jenkins, an Original Play. North Carolina, M.A. 

786. Stahl, Irwin H. The Red Rose and the 
Briar, an Original Folk-Opera in 13 Scenes. 
Syracuse, M.A. 

787. Travaglia, Anita Caroline. A Three-Act 
Play, For Children Only. Emerson, M.A. 

788. Unger, Robert L. Wally’s Garage. Origi- 
nal Play. Yale, M.F.A. 

789. Waldau, Roy Sandman. The Easiest 
Room, an Original Play. North Carolina, M.A. 


I. Translations 


790. Atkinson, Patricia. A Translation of 
Francois Auriac’s Asmodee from the French. 
Catholic, M.A. 

791. Marinetti, Walter. Translation into 
English of the Italian Play, Cristo Ha Ucciso, 
by Gian Paolo Callegari. Catholic, M.A. 

792. McDonell, Gerard. A Translation of Le 
Theatre Populaire of Jacques Copeau with Notes 
and Introduction. Catholic, M.A. 

793. Metcalf, James Manley. Translations and 
Adaptations from the French as Produced on 
the New York Stage from 1910-1919. Washing- 
ton, M.A. 

794. Mravintz, Theresa C. Ivan Cankar, A 
Study of His Work, with a Translation of The 
King of Betania. Pittsburgh, M.A. 

795. Simonaitis, Catherine. A Translation of 
Liepsnojancio Sirdia by Petras Vaiciunas. Catho- 
lic, M.A. 

796. Vroman, Mary M. An English Transla- 
tion and Edition of Selected Dramatic Criticisms 
from Critiques d’un Autre Temps by Jacques 
Copeau. Catholic, M.A. 


J. Production 


797. Arrington, Ruth M. A _ Production 
Prompt Book for Antigone by Jean Anouilh. 
Michigan, M.A. 

798. Ayers, David Hugh. An Analysis and 
Production Book of Fashion; or, Life in New 
York. Ohio State, M.A. 

799. Bennett, Albert S. Euripides, Hippolytus, 
Production Book with Essay and Bibliography. 
Yale, M.F.A. 

800. Blackman, Jane. Happy as Larry by 
Donagh MacDonagh, Production Book with 
Essay and Bibliography. Yale, M.F.A. 
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801. Boughton, Walter L. The Lower Depths 
by Maxim Gorky. Production Book, with Essay 
and Bibliography. Yale, M.F.A. 

802. Brennan, Nancy Hough. Moliére’s The 
Would-Be Gentlemen: Production Book and 
Prompt Text. Catholic, M.F.A. 

80g. Brown, Robert S$. W. Our Betters by 
William Somerset Maugham. Production Book, 
with Essay and Bibliography. Yale, M.F.A. 

804. Brueckner, Patricia Lenore. A Produc- 
tion Thesis of the Sophoclean Electra and of 
the Euripidean Electra. Utah, M.F.A. 

805. Ceranich, Anthony. An Arena Presenta- 
tion of Antigone by Jean Anouilh. Denver, M.A- 


806. Charlow, Howard Leslie. The Fourth 
Way of Looking at a Blackbird by David Ray- 
fiel. Production Book, with Fssay and Bibliog- 
raphy. Yale, M.F.A. 

807. Chase, Marion Clement. An Analysis 
and Production Book of High Tor by Maxweil 
Anderson, Ohio State, M.A. 

808. Chavez, Edmund. A Production Book for 
Angel Street. Texas, M.F.A. 

809. Chomsky, Marvin J. A Technical Pro- 
duction Book of You Touched Me by Tennessee 
Williams and Donald Windham. Stanford, M.A. 


810. Cole, Carroll. Let These Delight, an 
Elizabethan Comedy Revisited. Johns Hopkins, 
M.A. 

811. Coutant, Martin. An Adaptaton of The 
Taming of the Shrew. Denver, M.A. 

812.Cowan, Imogene. A Production of The 
Taming of the Shrew by William Shakespeare. 
Richmond Professional Institute, Va., M.F.A. 

813. Cunningham, Jerald A. A Garden The- 
atre Production of As You Like It by Wm. 
Shakespeare. Denver, M.A. 

814. deCoy, Robert H., Jr. 
Othello. Yale, M.F.A. 

815. Eid, Joseph. Life Is a Dream—a Produc- 
tion Book. Fordham, M.F.A. 

816. Finnerty, Mary. King Lear—a Produc- 
tion Book. Fordham, M.F.A. 

817. Fletcher, Allan Dinsmoor. A Production 
Book of Jean Anouilh’s Antigone as Translated 
and Adapted by Lewis Galantiere. Stanford, 
M.A. 

818. Gerrard, Eugene Marshall. An Analysis 
and Production Book of At War With the 
Army by James B. Allardice. Ohio State, M.A. 

819. Haran, James. A Production Book of 
John Millington Synge’s The Playboy of the 
Western World. Stanford, M.A. 

820. Harris, Paul Charles, Jr. 


Shakespeare’s 


What Price 


Glory? by Maxwell Anderson and Laurence Stal- 


Py 
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lings: A Production Book and Public Pro- 
duction. Stanford, M.A. 

821. Hermes, Donald F. A_ Production of 
Elektra by Sophocles. Richmond Professional 
Institute, Va., M.F.A. 

822. Holton, Nelda Jane. A Production Book 
for John Dryden's All For Love. Oklahoma, 
M.A. 

823. Hughes, Roland F. Francesca Da Rimini. 
Fordham, M.F.A. 

824. Israelite, Morris Stephen. The Modern 
Production of Classical Plays: The Hippolytus 
of Euripides. Ohio State, M.A. 

825. Johnson, Sidney Eugene. A Producing 
Director's Study Designs and Prompt Book 
for The Witching Hour by Augustus Thomas. 
fowa, M.A. 

826. Jones, Thomas. A Production Script of 
Lynn Riggs’ Roadside. Texas, M.F.A. 

827. Ketels, Arthur O. A Production Book 
for Thomas Job’s Therese. Temple, M.A. 

828. King, Brian Gerald. An Analysis and 
Production Book of The Poor Nut by J. C. 
Nugent and Elliot Nugent. Ohio State, M.A. 

829. Knockey, Catherine. Production Study 
and Text of Thor With Angels as Presented at 
Catholic University. Catholic, M.F.A. 

830. Knutson, Wayne S. Director's Manual 
and Prompt Book for the Original Play One 
Life to Spend. South Dakota, M.A. 

831. Langhans, Edward Allen. William 
Wycherley’s The Country Wife: A Production 
Book and Stage History. Hawaii, M.A. 

832. Loy, Harold. Beggar on Horseback, an 
Experiment in Arena Style. Denver, M.A. 

833. Magers, Frank. Crest of the Wave: A 
Production Thesis. Texas Christian, M-F.A. 

834. Malanga, Mary C. An Analysis and 
Production of Henry IV by Luigi Pirandello. 
Pittsburgh, M.A. 

835. Marshall, David. A Director’s Produc- 
tion Prompt Book of Winterset, Designed for 
Arena Staging. Michigan, M.A. 

836. McNaught, Nancy Lee. A_ Production 
Book and Public Production of Hedda Gabler 
by Henrik Ibsen. Stanford, M.A. 

837. Nary, Bruce L. A Production Prompt 
Book for Uncle Harry by Thomas Job. Michigan, 
M.A. 

838. Northam, Beverly. An Adaptation of 
the London Merchant or The History of George 
Barnwell by George Lillo. Denver, M.A. 

839. Pacelli, Frank T. Antigone by Jean 
Anouilh. Production, with Essay and_ Biblio- 
graphy. Yale, M.F.A. 

840. Paxton, G. Benjamin. A Production 
Book for The Shoemaker’s Holiday. Tennessee, 
M.A. 
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841. Phillips, Marvin Edward. A Production 
of Jean Giraudoux’s The Enchanted with an 
Analysis of the Direction Problems Involved. 
Michigan State, M.A. 

842. Pike, Leon A. An Adaptation of Franz 
Molnar’s The Guardsman to Arena Theatre. 
Denver, M.A. 

843. Price, James P. Macbeth by William 
Shakespeare. Production Book, with Essay and 
Bibliography. Yale, M.F.A. 

844. Rivera-Vasquez, Angel F. Yerma by Fred- 
erico Garcia Lorca. Production Book, with Essay 
and Bibliography. Yale, M.F.A. 

845. Rock, Norman Easton. Design and Tech- 
nical Production of the Play, Build No Fence 
Around Me, by Alexander Greendale. Stanford, 
M.A. 

846. Russell, Don. A Production Book and 
Public Production of Tennessee Williams’ and 
Donald Windhams’ You Touched Me. Stanford, 
M.A. 

847. Sandboe, A. Pauline. Hamlet—a Produc- 
tion Book. Fordham, M.F.A. 

848. Sensebach, Alfred David. The Boy with 
a Cart by Christopher Fry. Production Book, 
with Essay and Bibliography. Yale, M.F.A. 

849. Siegel, Charles E. Production Study and 
Text of Dandy Dick by Arthur Wing Pinero as 
Produced at Catholic University. Catholic, 
M.F.A. 

850. Smith, Frederick. A Production Script 
of William Saroyan’s My Heart’s in the High- 
land. Texas, M.F.A. 

851. Sproul, Atlee. The Sunken Bell by Ger- 
hart Hauptmann. Production Book, with Essay 
and Bibliography. Yale, M.F.A. 

852. Stevens, John Clinton. A Technical Pro- 
duction Book and Public Production for Max- 
well Anderson’s and Laurence Stallings’ What 
Price Glory? Stanford, M.A. 

853. Stockdale, Sylvia. Faust’s Gretchen. Yale, 
M.F.A. 

854. Termine, Benjamine. A Study of and a 
Production Book for a Modern Adaptation of 
The Hippolytus by Euripides. Catholic, M.F.A. 

855. Todd, Donald. An Adaptation of Eugene 
O'Neill’s The Emperor Jones to Arena Theatre, 
Denver, M.A. 

856. Troop, Martha Dianne. An Analysis and 
Production Book of Good Housekeeping by 
William McCleery. Ohio State, M.A. 

857. Turner, Carol Heck. An Analysis and 
Production Book of the Arena Production For 
Love or Money by F. Hugh Herbert. Ohio 
State, M.A. 

858. Vaughan, John. A Critical Analysis of 
the Problems and a Practical’ Application of 
the Principles of Interpretation, Direction, and 
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Design in Producing Shakespeare’s Macbeth. In- 
diana, M.A. 

859. Weinstein, Walter. A Thesis Production 
of Julius Caesar. Ohio, M.A. 

860. Whipple, H. Reed. Bland, Dorothy B., 
Give Me Two Crowns. Production Book, with 
Essay and Bibliography. Yale, M.F.A. 

861. Williams, Arthur. A Production Book of 
Hotel Universe. Texas, M.F.A. 

862. Wintzer, Alice Jeannette. A Production 
Thesis of The Steamship Tenacity by Charles 
Vildrec. Ohio State, M.A. 

863. Zieve, Morton Irving. A Production Book 
for Elmer Rice’s Play, Street Scene. Stanford, 
M.A. 


Ill. THe THEATRE IN Its SOCIAL FUNCTION 


A. The Religious Theatre 

864. Coens, Sister M. Xavier, B.V.M. The 
Origin and Development of the Catholic The- 
atre Conference, 1937-1949. Catholic, M.A. 

865. Gledhill, Preston R. Mormon Dramatic 
Activities. Wisconsin, Ph.D. 

866. Hunt, Sister Thomas More, O.P. A 
Comparative Analysis of Some Plays About 
Saint Thomas More. Catholic, M.A. 

867. Roberts, Equilla Irene. Writing and 
Producing Religious Drama. West Texas State, 
M.A. 


B. The Political Theatre 

868. Engar, Keith M. Political Satire in Se- 
lected American Plays of the Twentieth Century. 
Minnesota, Ph.D. 

869. Holland, Reginald Valentine. The Amer- 
ican Theatre as a Form of Public Address. 
Cornell, Ph.D. 

870. Nowell, Barbara Bee. Racial Propaganda 
Plays from 1930-1950. Washington, M.A. 

871. Watson, Patricia. This Giant Mirror: 
The Theatre’s Reflections of Some Social Trends 
in America from 1920-1950. Sul Ross State 
College, Texas, M.A. 


C. The Educational Theatre 

872. Abbott, Billy Mack. History of Dramatic 
Activity of Southern Methodist University (1915- 
1942). Southern Methodist, M.A. 

873. Bost, James Stephen. A Study of Play 
Directing in the High-School Theatre. Illinois, 
M.A. 

874. Brewer, Madelyn Elizabeth. The Devel- 
opment of a Speech and Drama Curriculum for 
the Secondary Schools of Tennessee. Tennessee 
Agricultural and Industrial, M.A. 

875. Buchanan, Singer A. The Development 
of the Educational Theatre in Negro Colleges 
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and Universities from 1925-1949. Tennessee Agri- 
cultural and Industrial, M.A. 

876. Bush, Joan Donner. The History of 
Dramatic Activities at Central Michigan Col- 
lege of Education from 1892 to 1950. Michigan 
State, M.A, 

877. Cope, Garrett. History of the Origin and 
Development of Theatre Arts at Indiana Uni- 
versity. Indiana, M.A. 

878. Davis, George L. A Dramatic Activities 
Manual for Use in the Primary, Secondary, In- 
termediate, and Junior High Schools. Denver, 
M.A. 

79. Draper, Walter Headen. An Evaluation 
of Play Selection in Thirty Illinois High Schools, 
1949-50. Illinois, M.A. 

880. Faul, Sister Mary Alene. A Systematic 
Plan for the Operation of Theatre Activities in 
the Catholic High School. Saint Louis, M.A. 

881. Fergusen, Burnett. Philosophy Under- 
lying the Teaching of Dramatic Arts in the 
Higher Institutions of Learning in Utah. Brig- 
ham Young, M.A. 

882. Houlihan, Mary E. An Analysis of Dra- 
matic Literature for Speech Improvement in 
the Secondary Schools. Boston, M.Ed. 

883. Johnson, William R. The Living News- 
paper in Educational Theatre. Minnesota, M.A. 

884. Kempe, Evelyn. Analysis of the Drama 
Loan Service at the University of Alabama, 
1949-50. Alabama, M.A. 

885. Lloyd, Jeannette Elizabeth. Recommen- 
dations for Planning a High-School Theatre 
Based on the Experience of the Freeport, Illinois 
Board of Education While Planning and Build- 
ing a Junior and Senior High-School Audi- 
torium. Iowa, M.A. 

886. Mueller, Virginia. Supplementary Ma- 
terial for the Teacher of Speech and Drama in 
the Small High School. Denver, M.A. 

887. Pappas, George Charles. Survey and 
Comparison of Educational Drama in Twenty 
Representative High Schools in Los Angeles 
County 1948-1949. Southern California, M.A. 

888. Paton, Margaret. Selecting the One-Act 
Play for High-School Productions. Michigan, 
M.A. 

889. Pease, Richards. Period Plays for Secon- 
dary Schools. Denver, M.A. 

890. Shay, Thomas M. The University of 
Kansas Laboratory Theatre. Kansas, M.A. 

891. Warfield, R. Arena Production for Edu- 
cation Dramatics. Boston, M.Ed. 

892. White, Stanley James. A Study of Pres- 
ent Practices and Administrative Attitudes To- 
ward the Drama Programs of Selected Michigan 
High Schools. Michigan State, M.A. 
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893. Whitehair, Barbara Meals. Original Dra- 
matic Readings with a Critical Analysis of 
Staging and Lighting for College Use. Kansas 
State, M.S. 

D. The Therapeutic Theatre 

894. Falbo, Earnest. A Survey of Theatrical 
Entertainment for the Hospitalized Servicemen. 
Denver, M.A. 


E. The Children’s Theatre 


895. Bock, Frank. A Basic Set for a Trouping 
Children’s Theatre. Denver, M.A. 

896. Dye, Patricia McKenna. How the Stars 
Were Made, an Original Children’s Play and an 
Analysis of the Production Problems. Michigan 
State, M.A. 

897. Kimbrough, Mary Beth. Children and 
Shakespeare in the Production of A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. Baylor, M.A. 


F. The Community Theatre 

898. Allman, William Arthur. An Investiga- 
tion of a Successful Civic Theatre as Exemplified 
by the Cleveland Play House. Ohio, M.A. 

899. Bradford, Clinton Williams. The Non- 
professional Theatre in Louisiana: A Survey of 
Organized and Miscellaneous Theatrical Activ- 
ities from the Beginnings to 1920. Louisiana 
State, Ph.D. 

goo. Broomfield, William C. A History of the 
Arts and Crafts Theatre of Detroit, Michigan. 
Michigan, M.A. 

go1. Burns, Sister M. William, O.P. The 
Community Theatre of Cleveland, Ohio, 1g20- 
1935. Catholic, M.A. 

goz. Diamond, Gladys. A History of the 
Community Theatre in Monroe, Louisiana. 
Louisiana State, M.A. 

903. Jeffreys, Joanna Belle. The Recreational 
Community Theatre as Supported by Civic 
Taxation. Iowa, M.A. 

904. Johnson, Harold Edward. A Survey of 
Theatre Organization as Practiced by a Selected 
Group of Community Theatres in the Los 
Angeles Area. Southern California, M.A. 

go5. Manning, Ferdinand L. The Commu- 
nity Theatres of the Southwest. Yale, M.F.A. 

g06. Minahan, Anne Deirdre. Community 
Drama. Emerson, M.A. 

907. Schaeffer, Morton H. A Survey of the 
Activities of Community Theatres in the Greater 
Philadelphia Area. Temple, M.A. 

908. Schoell, Edwin. A Quantitative Analysis 
of the Contributions of the Community Theatre 
to the Development of the Drama. Denver, 
Ph.D. 

go9. Tucker, Lawrence Elza. The Passion 
Play in Bloomington, Illinois. lowa, Ph.D. 
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gio. Younge, Helen Wallace. On Stage and 
Off with Peoria Players. Bradley, M.A. 


G. The Commercial Theatre 


911. Baldwin, Edward M. A History of Le 
Petit Theatre du Vieux Carre: 1917-1923. Tu- 
lane, M.A. 

giz. Behringer, Clara Marie. A _ History 
of the Theatre in Ann Arbor, Michigan from Its 
Beginnings to 1904. Michigan, Ph.D. 

913. Brian, George. A History of Theatrical 
Activities in Baton Rouge from 1900 to 1923. 
Louisiana State, M.A. 

914. Gray, Wallace Allison. An Historical 
Study of Professional Dramatic Activities in 
Alexandria, Louisiana, from the Beginning to 
1920. Louisiana State, M.A. 

915. Hakken, Jane H. The Relationship of 
the New York Critics to Broadway Playwriting. 
Michigan, M.A. 

916. Heidt, Patsy Ruth. The History of the 
Theatre in Lake Charles, Louisiana, from 1920 
to 1950. Louisiana State, M.A. 

917. Hemming, Sister M. Ruth, C.S.J. The 
History of the Early Theatre in Minnesota. 
Catholic, M.A. 

918. Klee, Bruce Brightman. The Popular 
Broadway Theatre: An Analysis of the Longest- 
Running Plays on Broadway from 1939-40 to 
1949-50. Miami, M.A. 

919. Lindsey, Henry Carlton. A History of 
Theatrical Activity in Shreveport, Louisiana, 
1854-1900. Louisiana State, M.A. 

g20. Luttrell, Wanda Melvina. History of the 
Theatre in Memphis, Tennessee, from 1829 to 
1860. Louisiana State, M.A. 

921. Pepper, Frances Coburn. Theatrical 
Productions by Continental Companies in New 
York from 1900 to 1925. Washington, M.A. 

g22. Quigley, Rev. Praem. A History of 
the Early Theatre in Philadelphia. Catholic, 
M.A. 

923. Sheridan, Charles H. The History of 


Music Hall Opera House, Flint, Michigan, 
1883-1893. Wayne, M.A. 
H. International Theatre 
924. Campbell, Doris Jeanette. Chinese 


Drama, and Complete Direction and Produc- 
tion of Love For Love by William Congreve. 
Carnegie Tech., M.F.A. 

925. Curtis, Keene Holbrook. Russian In- 
fluence on American Theatre. Utah, M.S. 

926. Hanson, Frank. Theatre Audience in 
Nineteenth-Century England. Yale, Ph.D. 

927. Johnston, Robert Albert. The Moscow 
Art Theatre in America. Northwestern, Ph.D. 

928. Kirtley, Robert Cecil. An Historical 
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Study of the Japanese Noh Play A.D. 552 to 
1900. Southern California, M.A. 

g29. Rein, Frederick Hatfield, Jr. The De- 
velopment of Japanese Kabuki Drama During 
the Genroku Period (1688-1715), and Complete 
Direction and Production of Light-O’-Love by 
Artur Schnitzler. Carnegie Tech., M.F.A. 

930. Stevens, Robert Edward. Sources of 
French Influence on the New York Stage, 1834- 
1860. Utah, M.A. 


IV. RELATED MEANS OF COMMUNICATION 


A. Motion Pictures 

931. Baer, Richard. The Regulation of Con- 
tent of Motion Pictures in America. Southern 
California, M.A. 

932. Breard, Sylvester Quinn. A History of 
the Motion Pictures in New Orleans, 1896-1908. 
Louisiana State, M.A. 

933. Browne, Michael. Survey of the Holly- 
wood Entertainment Film During the War 
Years 1941-1943. U.C.L.A., M.A. 

934. Christian, Stephen Lamar. Delsartean 
Tendencies in Modern Film Acting. An Histor- 
ical and Critical Study. Yale, M.F.A. 

935. Lustberg, Arthur. An Essay on Screen- 
writing Together with an Original Screen Play. 
Catholic, M.F.A. 

936. Rose, Ernest D. Liquid Assets, a Motion 
Picture Production Thesis. U.C.L.A., M.A. 

937. Shields, Pat Richard. An Analysis and 
Comparison of Current Trends in the Arts of 
Painting and Cinematography. Southern Cali- 
fornia, M.A. 

938. Snegoff, Mark. Color and Light. An Edu- 
cational Film. U.C.L.A., M.A. 
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939. Trivedi, Ratilal Bhupendra. A Study of 
the Development and Application of Sensi- 
tometry in Motion Picture Processing Labora- 
tories. Southern California, M.A. 

940. White, Lyman Ross. A Survey of Current 
Methods for the Distribution of Motion Pictures 
in the Field of Religion and Some Proposals for 
a More Adequate Distribution System. Southern 
California, M.A. 

941. Zebba, Samuel. Uirapuru: a Thesis Film 
Production. U.C.L.A., M.A. 


B. Radio 

942. Curtis, Nancy. A Series of Original Dra- 
matic Radio Scripts on United Nations Subjects 
for Presentation by Secondary School Students. 
Iowa, M.A. 

943. Hof, James E. A Radio Adaptation and 
Production of Ben Jonson’s Volpone. Bowling 
Green State, M.A. 

944. Marr, Gaylord. A Study in Methods of 
Adapting Stage Drama and Prose Fiction to the 
Radio Medium. Nebraska, M.A. 

945. Norwood, Frank W. The Development 
of Dramatic Social Studies Broadcast at WNYE. 
Queens College, M.A. 

946. Wright, Kenneth. An Analysis of the 
Plot, Character, Diction, and Thought of 
Printed Radio Drama. Tennessee, M.A. 


C. Television 
9147. Becknell, Howard. Radio Drama, 1935- 
1945, Television 1945-1950: A Study of Trends 
in the Use of Dialogue. Indiana, M.A. 
948. Tulchin, Harold Monroe. An Analysis 
of Directional Techniques in the Production of 
Television Plays. Iowa, M.F.A. 


DOCTORAL PROJECTS IN PROGRESS 
IN THEATRE ARTS, 1952 


JAMES M. KLAIN* 


With this year’s fifth annual report 
on graduate work in progress, the Pro- 
ject on Bibliography begins a new phase 
of its survey work. From now on, the 
lists compiled and published in regard 
to work in progress will be confined to 
doctoral dissertations. In addition the 
Journal will continue to publish listings 
of degrees granted on both the Master’s 
and doctoral levels. 

The following table presents a break- 
down of the four Projects in Progress 
surveys reported thus far: 


Type of Entry 1948 1949 1950 1951 Total 
M.S. 0 7 9 2 18 
M.A. 1296 205 208 858 
M.F.A. 2 74 59 
Ed.D. 3 3 
Ph.D. 29 134 
Certificate 1 1 

Total 160 353 521 
Repeated (from 

previous year) (15) (83) (66) (164) 
Changed (same 

student, different 

title) (12) (22) (17) (51) 


Listed below are 164 entries, all for 
the Ph.D. There were no Ed.D. or other 
doctoral projects reported for 1952. The 
schools reporting were: Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary, Columbia, Columbia 


James M. Klain is a member of the staff in 
Theater Arts at the University of California at 
Los Angeles. 

*For the AETA Project on Bibliography, 
Clifford Hamar, Eastern New Mexico University, 
Chairman. 


Teachers College, Cornell, Denver, Flor- 
ida, Florida State, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Johns Hopkins, Louisiana, Mich- 
igan, Minnesota, New York University, 
Northwestern, Ohio State, Pennsylvania 
State College, Stanford, Utah, Western 
Reserve, Wisconsin, Yale. 

As with last year’s report, the entries 
are listed according to subject matter; 
an Index to this mode of organization 
appeared in the 1951 report (ETJ, Vol. 
IV, No. 2, 158-159) and is reprinted else- 
where in the present issue of the Journal 
(under “Graduate Theses in Theatre, 
1951,” pages 166, 168). 

Most entries below contain the follow- 
ing details: student’s name, working 
title of the project, institution, faculty 
supervisor, and expected date of com- 
pletion. 


I. THe DRAMA 
A. Individual Dramatists 


1. Amend, Victor E. Galsworthy’s Develop- 
ment as a Dramatic Artist. Michigan, Kenneth 
Rowe, February 1953. 

2. Batzer, Hazel M. Sentimentalism in the 
Tragedies of Sir Thomas Otway. Michigan, 
Louis I. Bredvold, February 1954. 

3. Bimonte, Richard I. Four Playwrights: A 
Philosophical Study of Ibsen, Pirandello, Shaw, 
and Strindberg. Columbia, Maurice Valency. 

4. Black, Ben W. The Play of Sir Thomas 
More. A General Critical Edition. Michigan, 
George B. Harrison, Summer 1953. 

5. Bodtke, Richard. John Webster and 
Jacobean Tragedy. Columbia, A. B. Harbage. 
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6. Costy, James. Critical Evaluation of the 
Works of Sidney Howard. Denver, Bruce Gran- 
ger, August 1953. 

7. Engel, Edwin A. Recurrent Themes in the 
Drama of Eugene O'Neill. Michigan, Joe L. 
Davis, June 1953. 

8. Field, Richard A. Plot Structure in 
Moliére. Columbia, Maurice Valency. 

g. Hahn, Paul. The Technique of the “Well- 
Made” Play as Exemplified in the Works of 
Eugene Scribe. Stanford, Hubert Heffner and 
Wendell Cole. 

10. Hawes, David S. John Brougham: Amer- 
ican Playwright and Man of the Theatre. 
Stanford, Wendell Cole and Hubert Heffner. 

11. Kenna, James. Translation and Critical 
Analysis of Three Plays of Paul Claudel. Den- 
ver, Campton Bell, August 1953. 

12, Lacy, Robin. A Biographical Dictionary 
of Artists in the Theatre. Denver, Campton 
Bell, August 1953. 

13. Morris, David Walter. Critical Evaluation 
of the Works of Christopher Fry. Denver, Bruce 
Granger, December 1953. 

14. Olson, Esther. A Comparative Study of 
Strindberg and O'Neill. Minnesota, David 
Thompson, June 1954. 

15. O'Neill, John. The Achievement of St. 
John Hankin. Michigan, Joe L. Davis, Summer 
1953- 

16. Osborne, Eugene. A Critical Analysis of 
Plays of Philip Barry. Denver, Robert S. Mead, 
December 1953. 

17. Reinhold, Ernst. Grillparzer’s Reception 
in England. Michigan, Walter A. Reichart, 
June 1953. 

18. Rothman, John. Schiller’s Dramatic Tech- 
nique. Columbia, Maurice Valency. 

1g. Seiger, Marvin L. The Dramatist’s Role 
as Philosopher: Jean Paul Sartre and G. B. 
Shaw. Indiana, Richard A. Moody, June 1954. 

20. Sharp, William L. William Dean Howells, 
Dramatist: His Criticism and His Playwriting. 
Stanford, Norman Philbrick and Hubert Heff- 
ner. 

21. Todd, Harold John. A Critical Survey of 
Plays of Yeats. Denver, Harold Priest, August 
1954- 

22. Wilkinson, Alfred. The Influence of 
William Godwin on the Plays of Thomas Hol- 
croft. Stanford, Norman Philbrick. 

2g. Zanka, Carl F. George Bernard Shaw’s 
Concept of Acting. Florida State, Orr, Edney, 
and Randel, August 1953. 


B. Dramatic Periods 


24. Fishman, Josephine. The Frontier in 
American Drama (to 1830). Stanford, Norman 
Philbrick, Wendell Cole, and Hubert Heffner. 

25. Horton, John L. The Use of London 
Locales in Elizabethan Drama. Columbia, A. B. 


Harbage. 
26. Jones, Leo. The Comic Spirit in the 
Drama, 1900 to date. Indiana, Richard A, 


Moody, June 1954. 

27. Lehr, John. Middle-Class in Eighteenth- 
Century Drama. Columbia, Maurice Valency. 

28. Lockwood, Helen I. Historical Drama in 
France since Rostand. Michigan, Robert J. Niess, 
June 1954. 

29. Sprinchorn, Evert M. Scandinavian 
Drama of the Twentieth Century. Columbia, 
Maurice Valency. 

30. Villarejo, Oscar. Spanish Influences in 
Elizabethan Drama. Columbia, Maurice Valency. 


C. Dramatic Types 


gi. Glenn, Stanley L. The Concept of the 
Ludicrous in Character in American Comedy. 
Stanford, Hubert Heffner. 

gz. Haberman, LeRoy D. American Farce, 
1914-1950. Stanford, Hubert Heffner and A. 
Nicholas Vardac. 

33. Harris, Paul. The Business Man in the 
American Drama, 1870-1950. Stanford, Hubert 
Heffner and Norman Philbrick. 


34. Hess, Vernon L. The Characterization of 
Comic Women Characters in Shakespeare's 
Comedies. Stanford, Hubert Heffner and Nor- 
man Philbrick. 

35. Muldrow, Blanche. The Nineteenth-Cen- 
tury British Traveller and the American 
Theatre. Wisconsin, Jonathan W. Curvin, June 
1953- 

36. Pease, Richards K. A Comparison of the 
Electra Myth in Greek, French, and English 
Dramatic Literature. Denver, Cressman, August 
1953- 

37. Robb, Alan. The Treatment of Italy and 
Italians in the American Drama. Stanford, 
Helene Blattner and A. Nicholas Vardac. 

g8. Stanback, Thurman W. A_ Study of 
Twelve ‘“Unsympathetic” Female Characters 
in Modern Drama. Cornell, H. Darkes Albright, 
September 1953. 

39. Welsh, Willard. The Characterization of 
the Sympathetic Major Character in Serious 
American Drama from 1875 to 1950. Stanford, 
Norman Philbrick and Hubert Heffner. 

40. Whittaker, Max. The Antipathetic Char- 
acter in American Drama from 1767 to 1825. 
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Stanford, Hubert Heffner and A. Nicholas 


Vardac. 


D. Technique and Dramaturgy 


41. Bergstrom, Richard. The Philosophical 
Concept of Tragedy in American Drama 1765- 
1950. Stanford, Wendell Cole and Hubert 
Heffner. 

42. Bloom, Earl P. Stage Versions of Selected 
Nineteenth-Century American Novels. Illinois, 
Barnard Hewitt, June 1953. 

43- Bradshaw, Martha. Nineteenth-Century 
Russian Plays. Columbia, Maurice Valency. 

44. Brietzke, Milton. The Use of Satire in 
Lyric Theatre. Denver, Campton Bell, August 
1954- 

45- Brockett, Oscar G. Satire in the English 
Drama from 1590-1603. Stanford, Hubert Heff- 
ner and Norman Philbrick. 

46. Busfield, Roger. The Nature and Function 
of Dramatic Dialogue as Determined from the 
Observations of Selected Practicing English- 
Speaking-and-Writing Dramatists. Florida State, 
Orr, Edney, and Randel, August 1953. 


47. Caplan, Philip. Scholasticism in Drama. 
Denver, Robert S. Mead, August 1953. 

48. Deer, Irving. Some Problems of Dramatic 
Structure in Selected Plays of Shakespeare. 
Minnesota, David Thompson, June 1954. 


49. Gilman, Albert. Shakespeare’s Coriolanus. 
An integration of Critical, Scholarly, and Bibli- 
ographical Approaches. Michigan, George B. 
Harrison, Summer 1953. 

50. Hutchinson, George G. Verse, Prose, and 
the Drama. Columbia, A. B. Harbage. 

51. Hyde, Stuart W. The Representation of 
the West in American Drama from 1849 to 1917. 
Stanford, Hubert Heffner and Norman Phil- 
brick. 

52. Itkin, Bella. The Use of Imagery to 
Project Effects in the Theatre in the Plays of 
O'Neill, Anderson, Williams. Western Reserve, 
Arthur F. White, September 1953. 

53- Lown, Charles R, The Treatment of 
Business in American Drama Prior to the 
Civil War. Stanford, Hubert Heffner. 

54. McCormick, Robert. Fantasy on the 
American Stage. Denver, Campton Bell, De- 
cember 1953. 

55. Moore, Walter Biffle. Villainy in Drama. 
Denver, Campton Bell, December 1953. 

56. Powdermaker, Frank. The Tragic Attitude 
toward Value. Johns Hopkins, George Boas and 
Leo Spitzer, 1954. 

57. Roach, Josh. A Critical Study of Cer- 
tain “Lost” American Plays. Denver, Campton 


Bell, August 1953. 
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58. Schaffer, Pauline. The Position of Wom- 
en in Society as Reflected in American Drama 
Since the Civil War. Stanford. 

59. Shedd, Robert. Shakespeare’s Measure 
for Measure. An Integration of the Critical, 
Scholarly, and _ Bibliographical Approaches. 
Michigan, George B. Harrison, Summer 1953. 

60. Smith, Herbert L. The Presentational 
Theatre and Drama. Cornell, H. Darkes Albright 
and A. M. Drummond, September 1953. 

61. South, Janet. Love Patterns in Shake- 
speare’s Plays. Columbia, Maurice Valency. 

62. Stein, Frank. Metaphysics in the Theatre. 
Denver, Harold Priest, June 1954. 

63. Swartz, Donald. An Analysis of Comedy. 
Johns Hopkins, George Boas and N. Bryllion 
Fagin, 1954. 

64. Violi, Unicio Jack. Commedia Dell’Arte 
and Shakespearean Comedy. Columbia, Maurice 
Valency. 

65. Withey, Joseph A. The Language of 
Form in the Theatre. Cornell, H. Darkes 
Albright, June 1953. 


E. Dramatic Theorists 


66. Bender, Jack E. Study in the Theory of 
Drama and the Theatre of Brander Matthews. 
Michigan, Hugh Z. Norton, 1953. 

67. Katter, Nafe. Edith J. R. Isaacs. Michigan, 
William P. Halstead, 1954. 

68. Williams, Dallas S$. Gordon Craig’s Theory 
of Theatre as Revealed Through the Editorial 
Policy of The Mask. Louisiana State, Claude 
L. Shaver, June 1954. 


F. Dramatic Critics 
69. Ballew, Leighton. The Theatre Criticism 
of James Agate. Illinois, Barnard Hewitt, June 


1954- 
yo. Cairns, E. Paul. William Archer as a 


Dramatic Critic. Michigan, Paul Mueschke, 
June 1954. 
71. Hunter, Frederick J. The Dramatic 


Criticism of Clayton Hamilton. Stanford, Hubert 
Heffner and Norman Philbrick. 

72. Pugh, John J. History of Hamlet Criti- 
cism. Johns Hopkins, George Boas and N. 
Bryllion Fagin, 1955. 

73. Roten, Paul. Contributions of Harrison 
Gray Fiske to American Theatre Through the 
New York Dramatic Mirror. Michigan, Louis 
M. Eich, 1953. 

74. Rudin, Seymour. The Dramatic Criticism 
of George Jean Nathan. Cornell, E. B. Partridge, 
June 1953. 
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75. Stevenson, Jim Bob. Studies in the The- 
atrical Criticism of Percy Fitzgerald. Michigan, 
Hugh Z. Norton, 1955. 

76. Thompson, Marian C. The Dramatic 
Criticism of T. S$. Eliot. Cornell, Walter French, 


June 1953. 
--. Thurman, Bedford. The Dramatic Criti- 


cism of Stark Young. Cornell, H. Darkes Al- 
bright, September 1954. 


Il. THe THEATRE AS MEANS OF COMMUNICATION 
A. Directing 


78. Beck, Martha. Prompt-Books of Hamlet: 
Garrick, Booth, Gielgud, Evans. Michigan, 
William P. Halstead, 1954. 

79. Cox, Charles. The Stage Director in the 
United States since 1900. Northwestern, Walter 
Scott, June 1954. 

80. Gabbard, Earnest Glendon. Recording 
Responses of Large Groups in Theatre Audi- 
ences; Experimental Study of Techniques and 
Methodology of a New Assembly in Instruments. 
Iowa, E. C. Mabie, June 1954. 

81. Golding, Alfred. Arthur Hopkins: Pro- 
ducer-Director. Columbia Teachers College, 
Paul Kozelka, June 1954. 

82. Graham, Joseph. Techniques of Directing 
on the Broadway Stage During the Twentieth 
Century. Columbia Teachers College, Paul 
Kozelka, June 1954. 

83. Johnson, William KR. The Origins and 
Development of the Ideal of the Unified Pro- 
duction. Illinois, Barnard Hewitt, February 
1954. 

84. Moody, Stanley. Experimental Study of 
the Responses of Theatre Audiences to Certain 
Patterns of Play Structure. Iowa, E. C. Mabie 
and H. C. Crain, August 1954. 

85. Schaal, David. Stage Direction and Re- 
hearsal on the American Stage, Beginning to 
1900. Illinois, Barnard Hewitt, September 1953. 

86. Wingate, Gifford W. An Analysis of 
Directions in Modern Poetic Drama. Cornell, 
H. Darkes Albright, September 1953. 

87. Wollock, Abe. Henry Latrobe and the 
American Theatre. Illinois, Barnard Hewitt, 
February 1954. 


B. Acting 


88. Adams, William W. Theory and Practice 
of Acting in Eighteenth-Century England in 
the Light of Rhetorical Theory of the Time. 
Illinois, Barnard Hewitt, June 1953. 

89. Hetler, Louis. The Influence of the 
Stanislavsky System of Acting on American 
Theories and Techniques of Acting. Denver, 
Campton Bell, August 1953. 
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go. Irving, Jules. The Histrionic Method of 
Edwin Booth. Stanford, Hubert Heffner and 
F. Cowles Strickland. 


C. Visual Arts of Theatre—Design, 
Construction, Lighting, Costume 


91. Brockett, Lenyth S. Theories of Style in 
Theatre Production. Stanford, Hubert Heffner, 
Norman Philbrick, and Wendell Cole. 

g2. Falls, Gregory. Techniques of Staging 
Seventeenth-Century Comedy and Their Appli- 
cation to Modern Revival. Northwestern, Lee 
Mitchell, June 1953. 

93. Golden, Joseph. Arena Theatre. A His- 
torical Survey and Aesthetic Analysis. Illinois, 
Barnard Hewitt, June 1954. 

94. Haehl, Chez. Shakespearean Stage Cos- 
tume from 1900 to 1950. Denver, Campton Bell, 
December 1953. 

Johnson, Wendell. Some Phases of 
Eighteenth-Century Stage Production Methods. 
Stanford. 

96. Larson, Orville K. Italian Stage Machinery 
of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. 
Illinois, Barnard Hewitt, September 1953. 

97. Leake, Robert. Scenery on the American 
Stage, Beginning to igoo. Illinois, Barnard 
Hewitt, February 1954. 

g8. Marks, Samuel M. The Contributions of 
Joseph Urban to the American Theatre. Wis- 
consin, John E. Dietrich, 1953. 

99. Richardson, Genevieve. History of Cos- 
tume on the American Stage, Beginning to 1900. 
Illinois, Barnard Hewitt, September 1953. 

100. Rubin, Joel E. The Technical Develop- 
ment of Stage Lighting on the New York Stage 
between 1920 and 1950. Stanford, A. Nicholas 
Vardac and Wendell Cole. 

101. Sizer, Theodore. Stage Machinery at the 
Drottningholm Theatre. Michigan, William P. 
Halstead, 1953. 


D. Music 


102. Burton, May E. A Study of Music as 
Designed for and Integrated with the Spoken 
Drama in the American Theatre: 1930-1950. 
Florida, Delwin B. Dusenbury. 

103. Dorlag, Arthur. The Use and Function 
of Song in Restoration Comedy. Wisconsin, 
Ronald E. Mitchell, 1954. 

104. Mates, Julian. Early American Musical 
Stage Representation. Columbia, Maurice 
Valency. 


E. Dance 


105. Pease, Esther E. Louis Horst: His 
Theories on Dance Composition. Michigan, 
William C. Trow, 1953. 
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F. Architecture 


106. Green, John. Developments in Archi- 
tecture in the American Theatre. Denver, 
Campton Bell, December 1953. 

G. Playwriting 

107. Graves, Russell. Composition and Pres- 
entation of Two Full-Length Plays. Florida 
State, Orr, Edney, and Dorman, August 1953. 

108. Loney, Glenn. Dramatization of Amer- 
ican Novels, 1900-1920. Stanford, Hubert Heff- 
ner, Wendell Cole, and Norman Philbrick. 

109. West, Jerry. Three Original Regional 
Plays. Denver, Campton Bell, August 1953. 


H. Translations 
110. Hartwig, Gilbert. The Plays of Georg 
Biichner, with Translations. Wisconsin, Ronald 
E. Mitchell, 1954. 
111. Snyder, William. Translation and Adap- 
tation of Three Plays of Max Frisch. Denver, 
Bruce Granger, August 1953. 


I. Production 

12. Lamb, Arthur Clifton. Experimental 
Production of Three Original Plays about 
Negro Life. Iowa, E. C. Mabie, February 1954. 

11g. Whitman, Arthur Lewis. Experimental 
Production of Three Original Plays about 
Metropolitan Life. Iowa, E. C. Mabie and H. C. 
Crain, June 1954. 


Ill. THe THEATRE IN ITs SOCIAL FUNCTION 


A. The Religious Theatre 

114. Brown, Joseph L. Joseph and His Breth- 
ren (A Study of the Joseph Legend). Penn- 
sylvania State, Brice Harris, 1953. 

115. Morrill, Mary. Official Attitudes of the 
Methodist Church toward the Theatre. Iowa, 
H. C. Crain, August 1954. 

116. Weales, Gerald. Religious Revival in 
French and English Drama, 1g00 to the Present. 
Columbia, Maurice Valency. 


B. The Political Theatre 
117. Burgess, Charles O. Political Thought 
in Elizabethan and Stuart Chronicle Plays. Co- 
lumbia, Maurice Valency. 
118. Karnis, Michael. Social I-sues in the 
Argentine Drama since 1900. Northwestern, 


Lee Mitchell, June 1953. 

119. Krempel, Daniel S. The Theatre and 
the Social Order: Analysis in Terms of Collec- 
tivism and Individualism. Illinois, Barnard 
Hewitt, June 1953. 

120. Reardon, William. Banned in Boston: 
A Study of Theatrical Censorship in Boston 
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from 1628 to 1950. Stanford, Hubert Heffner 
and Norman Philbrick. 


C. The Educational Theatre 


121. Ballet, Arthur H. A Statistical Analysis 
of Value Judgments in Selected Secondary- 
School Plays. Minnesota, David Thompson, June 
1954- 

122. Clark, John. A History of Dramatic 
Activity in Colleges and Universities in Amer- 
ica Before 1g00. Stanford, A. Nicholas Vardac 
and Hubert Heffner. 

123. Ferguson, Hazel. A Survey of Creative 
Dramatics in Educational Theatre. Denver, 
Campton Bell, August 1953. 

124. Frederick, Robert. Curriculum in Speech 
and Dramatic Art in One of the Normal 
Schools in Wisconsin; an Experimental Project. 
Iowa, Hugh Seabury. 

125. Gould, Harold V. The Aims and Meth- 
ods of Drama and Theatre in American Edu- 
cation. Cornell, H. Darkes Albright and A. M. 
Drummond, September 1953. 

126. Holland, Robert. Curriculum in Speech 
and Dramatic Art in High Schools; an Experi- 
mental Project in Houston. Iowa, Paul Davee 
and Hugh Seabury, August 1954. 

127. Keller, Alvin J. The Contribution of 
George Pierce Baker to American Playwriting, 
1915-1950. Stanford, Hubert Heffner, Norman 
Philbrick, and F. Cowles Strickland. 

128. Peterson, Ralph. A Survey of Speech 
and Drama Programs in Oklahoma Secondary 
Schools. Denver, Campton Bell, August 1953. 

129. Silverthorne, Carolyn. Experimental 
Project in Integration in Study of Theatre and 
Allied Fine Arts in a Course for General Edu- 
cation. Iowa, E. C. Mabie and Hugh Seabury, 
June 1954. 

130. Smoot, James. Development of Theatre 
Elements in the American Lyceum and Chatau- 
qua. Michigan, Hugh Z. Norton, 1954. 

131. Stevens, Harold J. A Study of Curricu- 
lums in Educational Theater in the Western 
States. Denver, Campton Bell, August 1953. 

1g2. Wagner, Hilda Stahl. History of Dra- 
matics at Mount Holyoke College. Columbia 
Teachers College, Magdalene Kramer, June 


1953- 
D. The Therapeutic Theatre 


133. Clifford, Dorothy. An Extension of the 
Use and Techniques of Creative Dramatization 
with Mental Patients. Stanford, Norman Phil- 
brick. 
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E. The Children’s Theatre 


134. Lewis, George. Handbook for Children’s 
Theatre Directors. Denver, Campton Bell and 
Kathryn Kayser, December 1953. 


F. The Community Theatre 


135. Thompson, Cecilia. Amateur Theatre 
Activity in St. Louis. Iowa, E. C. Mabie and 
Paul Davee, February 1954. 


H. The Commercial Theatre 


136. Bayless, Beulah. A History of the 
Santa Barbara Theatre. Stanford, Norman 
Philbrick. 

137. Deam, William. History of the Bonstelle 
Playhouse (Detroit). Michigan, Louis M. Eich, 
1954- 

138. Donahoe, Ned. Central Illinois Theatres, 
1850-1900. Illinois, Barnard Hewitt, June 1953. 

139. Feldman, Donna. History of the Globe 
Theatre of Thomas Wood Stevens. Iowa, E. C. 
Mabie, August 1953. i 

140. Gaiser, Gary. History of the Theatre 
in Cleveland. Iowa, W. D. Coder, August 1953. 

141. Hammack, Alan. History of Pope’s 
Theatre in St. Louis. Iowa, E. C. Mabie, Febru- 
ary 1954. 

142. Herbstruth, Grant. History of DeBar’s 
Theatre in St. Louis. Iowa, E. C. Mabie, August 
1953- 

143. Hill, West. History of Macauley’s The- 
atre in Louisville, Kentucky. Iowa, E. C. Mabie, 
August 1953. 

144. Hume, Charles V. A History of the 
Sacramento Theatre. Stanford, Hubert Heffner. 

145. Josal, Wendell. A History of the Legiti- 
mate Theatre in the Dakota Territory. North- 
western, Walter Scott, August 1954. 

146. Levy, Edwin. Elitch’s Gardens, Denver, 
Colorado: A_ History of the First Summer 
Theatre in the United States (1890-1951). Co- 
lumbia Teachers College, Paul Kozelka, June 
1953- 

147. Robinson, Marie. Revivals on the New 
York Stage, 1g00-1930. Northwestern, Walter 
Scott, August 1953. 

148. Rudick, Lawrence. A History of the 
Theatre in Detroit from 1862 to 1875. Stanford, 
Norman Philbrick, Wendell Cole, and Hubert 


Heffner. 

149. Shank, Theodore. A History of the 
Bowery Theatre 1826-1839. Stanford, Wendell 
Cole and Hubert Heffner. 
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150. Stolzenbach, Norma. History of the 
Theatre of Toledo, Ohio. Michigan, Louis M. 
Eich, 1954. 

151. Whited, Nordstrom. The Renaissance of 
the San Francisco Theatre: 1906-1916. Stanford, 
Hubert Heffner and Wendell Cole. 


I. International Theatre 


152. Butler, Sister Margaret Mary. Hrosvita. 
Michigan, William P. Halstead, 1955. 

153. Darragh, Margaret. The Kabuki Stage. 
Indiana, Richard A. Moody, June 1953. 

154. Francescutti, Julio. Italian Prose Com- 
edy, Comedia Erudita. Stanford, Hubert Heffner. 

155. Hanson, Frank Burton. Ninteenth-Cen- 
tury English Theatre Audiences. Yale, Alois 
Nagler, May 1953. 

156. Martin, Lee J. English Theatres and 
Stage Production Methods in the Restoration. 
Stanford, Hubert Heffner and Norman Philbrick. 

Michalak, Victor. A History of the 
Theatre in Poland. Indiana, Richard A. Moody, 
January 1954. 

158. Rothwell, William Francis, Jr. Methods 
of Production in the English Theatre from 1550 
to 1598. Yale, Alois Nagler, May 1953. 

159. Wang, Hsi-Lan. Yuan Drama. Columbia, 
Maurice Valency. 


IV. RELATED MEANS OF COMMUNICATIONS 
A. Motion Pictures 


160. Bluestone, George. Film Translation of 
Novels. Johns Hopkins, George Boas and Elliott 
Coleman, 1954. 

161. Goggin, Richard J. Stage Play to Screen 
Play: A Comparison of Dramatic Structure in 
the Theatre and Motion Pictures as Evidenced 
in an Analysis of Stage Plays and their Motion 
Picture Versions. Stanford, Hubert Heffner. 


B. Radio 
[No entries] 


C. Television 


162. McClatchey, Merrill. History of the 
Development of Television Program Techniques. 
Michigan, Garnet Garrison, 1954. 

163. McKune, Lawrence. Objective Evalu- 
ation of an Educational Program over Tele- 
vision. Iowa, H. C. Harshbarger, August 1953. 

164. Paul, Aldrich. A Survey of Educational 
Television Curriculums. Denver, Campton Bell, 
December 1953. ; 
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COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
PRODUCTIONS, 1951-1952 


THEODORE HATLEN* 


This report is a continuation of the 
annual survey of the production lists of 
AETA college and university theatres.* 
Member schools were requested by mail 
to list their productions for the period 
July, 1951 to June, 1952. One hundred 
and eighty-six replies were received, re- 
porting 804 productions for a com- 
bined audience of approximately 1,100,- 
ooo. These figures are similar to those 
for 1950-1951 when 897 productions 
were reported for an audience of 
1,135,000. 

Although a wide variety of plays was 
given, in general the preference of the 
campus theatre was for recent Broad- 
way successes. The most frequerttly pro- 
duced plays for 1951-1952 (with an 
indication of the number of produc- 
tions) were: 


The Madwoman of Chaillot 14 
The Importance of Being Earnest 11 
Antigone 11 
The Silver Whistle 10 
The Heiress 9 
A Phoenix Too Frequent 8 
Goodbye My Fancy 8 
Hedda Gabler 7 
Papa Is All 7 


Theodore Hatlen is Associate Professor of 
Speech and Chairman of the Department at 
Santa Barbara College. 

*For the AETA Production Lists Committee. 

1 Previous reports have appeared in the Edu- 
cational Theatre Journal in the May issues for 
1950, 1951, 1952; and in the April, 1948 issue 
of the Quarterly Journal of Speech. 


A Midsummer Nights Dream 
Twelfth Night 

Two Blind Mice 

Harvey 

Our Town 

The Curious Savage 

Ladies in Retirement 

The Lady’s Not for Burning 
Macbeth 

Candida 

Arsenic and Old Lace 
Blithe Spirit 

Death Takes a Holiday 

The Glass Menagerie 

Romeo and Juliet 

You Can’t Take It with You 

Fourteen of these titles appeared in 
the list of frequently-produced plays 
for last year. It will be noted that the 
three plays given most frequently were 
foreign plays and that of the first ten, 
six were non-American. The emphasis 
was on comedy, with single settings or 
simple staging requirements and leading 
roles for women. The most notable addi- 
tions to the list for the current year were 
the works of Christopher Fry, A Phoenix 
Too Frequent and The Lady’s Not for 
Burning. 

Of the 804 productions, 174 were 
foreign plays, chiefly English (83). There 
were 18 different titles of Shakespeare 
and 7 of Shaw. Dietrich,? in his survey 
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2John E. Dietrich, “Survey of Dramatic 
Activity in American Colleges: 1946-1947,” 
_—"? Journal of Speech, XXXIV_ (1948), 
183-190. 
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of productions of the 1946-1947 period, 
pointed out that the educational theatre 
was neglecting foreign plays and the 
classics. As an example he noted that 
Moliére was the only French playwright 
to be represented in the 1946-1947 pro- 
duction list. The current survey indi- 
cates considerable improvement in 
widening the choice of plays. Twenty-six 
French dramas were given and _ there 
were such selections from European 
playwrights as Pirandello’s Henry IV, 
Goldoni’s The Fan and The Mistress of 
the Inn, Wycherly’s The Country Wife, 
Schiller’s Mary Stuart, Racine’s Phaedra, 
Salacrou’s The Unknown Woman, Aris- 
tophanes’ The Birds, Lorca’s Blood 
Wedding, Giradoux’s The Enchanted, 
Sean O’Casey’s The End of the Begin- 
ning, Strindberg’s The Father, Cocteau’s 
The Infernal Machine, the Capeks’ In- 
sect Comedy, Gogol’s The Inspector 
General, Gorki’s Lower Depths, Plautus’ 
The Merchant, Bernard’s Martine, and 
Becque’s La Parisienne. 

Unusual productions included the 
University of Colorado’s Nativity Pag- 
eant from The Coventry Cycle, Nebraska 
State College’s The Book of Job, and 
Capital University’s Martin Luther, 
Protestant. The University of Minnesota 
warrants attention for its foreign lan- 
guage productions: Schnitzler’s Litera- 
ture and The Green Cockatoo in Ger- 
man, Moliére’s The Imaginary Invalid 
in French, and Lorca’s The Shoemaker’s 
Wife in Spanish. 

Children’s plays and those of Shake- 
speare were the most successful in at- 
tracting audiences. In part, this is due 
to the fact that these plays were toured 
and given more performances. Michigan 
State gave The Emperor's New Clothes 
in nine towns to an audience of 16,000; 


Southern Illinois University played three 
children’s plays, Aladdin, Tom Sawyer, 
and Radio Rescue, to a combined audi- 
ence of 10,000. Hamlet, Macbeth, and 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream proved to 
be the most popular Shakespearean 
plays. 

Musical productions ranged from orig- 
inal revues to grand opera. The works 
of Menotti were given most frequently: 
The Medium in five productions, The 
Telephone in four, The Consul in two, 
and Amelia Goes to the Ball in one. 
Standard operas given were Figaro, La 
Traviata, Martha, La Bohéme, Die 
Fledermaus, The Marriage of Figaro, 
and Don Giovanni. In all there was a 
total of 85 musical productions. 


Center staging was used less frequently 
than during the previous year—in 61 
productions in 1951-1952 compared to 
107 in 1950-1951. This style of staging 
was not confined to modern drawing 
room comedies but was utilized for such 
plays as All for Love, Tartuffe, Medea, 
Master Pierre Pathelin, Sing Out Sweet 
Land, Phaedra, A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, and The Alcestis. 

Only 22 original full-length plays were 
reported last year, 7 of these at Yale 
University. This is a marked decrease in 
original plays from the previous year 
when 46 were reported. The current sur- 
vey indicates that the campus theatre is 
a remarkably vigorous institution which 
is offering a varied program of dramatic 
productions from the classics to Broad- 
way hits, from children’s plays to grand 
opera. Only in the development and 
the encouragement of new playwrights 
has the college and university theatre 
been somewhat indifferent to its obliga- 
tions. 
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OFFICIAL NOTICES 


OFFICERS NOMINATED FOR 1954 
Publication of the following report constitutes official notice to the mem- 
bers of the American Educational Theatre Association as required by the 
Constitution. Twenty-five members may petition the Executive Secretary by 
June 15, 1953, to add names to the slate. 


REPORT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE 
The 1954 Nominating Committee, consisting of Frank McMullan (Chairman), 
Arthur Cloetingh, Evelyn Konigsberg, and Leon Miller, serving with William 
Halstead and Norman Philbrick, met in Cincinnati, Ohio, on December go, 1952, 
to nominate officers for 1954. The following slate was selected: 


For Vice-President ............ Father G. V. Hartke, Catholic University 
For Administrative Vice-President 
(1954-1055)*........5.0.000... Lillian W. Voorhees, Fisk University 
For Advisory Council (1954-1956): 
Rose Robison Cowen ........ Children’s Studios of Speech and Drama, 
Chevy Chase, Maryland 
University of Utah 
Marion L. Underwood ................ Glendale (Calif.) High School 


Henry B. Williams .. The Dartmouth Players, Hanover, New Hampshire 


SLATE FOR 1955 NOMINATING COMMITTEE 
This constitutes official notice to the members of the American Educational 
Theatre Association that the Advisory Council, according to the provision of 
Section 4c, of the By-Laws, has prepared the following slate for the election of 
the Nominating Committee for 1955: 


Ree owen Southern Oregon College of Education 
Jean Brownsville (Penna.) Senior High School 


Nora Tully MacAlvay 
Children’s Theatre Workshop, Michigan City, Indiana 


Marion L. Underwood .............. Glendale (Calif.) High School 
Henry B. Williams ........... The Dartmouth Players, Hanover, N. H. 


Any twenty-five members of AETA may supplement this slate by petitioning 
the Executive Secretary before June 15, 1953. This slate, supplemented by 
petitions, will then be submitted to the membership for a vote by mail. 

At the time of the annual convention, the Executive Secretary shall certify 
as the Nominating Committee the four who have received the highest vote 
and who have registered at the convention by noon of the first day of the meet- 
ings. The elected member who received the highest vote shall be chairman. The 
Executive Secretary shall serve ex officio as a non-voting member of the Commit- 
tee. The retiring President shall serve ex officio as the fifth voting member of 
the Committee. Except for the ex officio members, no member shall serve on 
the Nominating Committee more than once in three years. 
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THE PROMPTER’S BOX 


ON THE CRITICAL FUNCTION 
To The Editor: 

I scanned with much interest Profes- 
sor McGaw’s article on William Winter 
in the May [1952] issue of the Educa- 
tional Theatre Journal. 1 do not think 
the old gentleman had changed his 
mind and attitude toward drama and 
the theatre quite so much as drama and 
the theatre had changed their attitude 
toward him and his concepts. He lived 
long enough to see the good old stand- 
ard stage drift loosely with the changing 
times; and, cleaving strongly to his con- 
victions, he could make no compromise 
with it. He saw quality, delicacy, good 
taste, and a wholesome respect for the 
conventional decencies flouted and de- 
stroyed, and the theatre that he loved in- 
vaded by a horde of vulgar hucksters 
who saw in it opportunity only for ab- 
normal profits, and a free field for the 
exploitation of coarse concepts and 
cheap standards—and this at the sacri- 
fice of all that the American theatre and 
American drama had so long stood for. 

As a Shakespearean actor of the older 
school (not “the old school’) I can say 
with authority that our quarrel with 
William Winter—when I was young in 
the theatre and eager to learn—was that 
he had lived through the greatest era 
of the English-speaking stage; he had 
known and associated with all its great- 
est artists both in England and these 
States, and had repeatedly seen their 
finest performances; and yet in all the 
mass of his writing he has left not one 
scrap of observation or analytical detail 
that is of the slightest value or use to 
the intelligent young player striving to 
study out the classic text or to develop a 


characterization. All the great mass of 
fine and effective stage business that was 
traditional in the classics, and the slow 
accumulation of genius, intellect, and 
close study over two centuries of British 
and American acting—all this was spread 
out for him to see and note, but either 
he could not see it, or he blindly ignored 
it. 

In either case he was insensitive to 
the better half of the critical function. 
Actors rarely write, and tradition in the 
theatre is forced to be the sole chronicler 
of the player's technique from century 
to century, and tradition is pathetically 
perishable. American stage records offer 
but one solitary example of a great per- 
formance of a great classic tragedy every 
detail of which was laboriously jotted 
down in the text of the play, then care- 
fully re-checked, edited, and published 
in a neat little volume. Salvini was the 
actor, and Othello the play, but I can 
not now recall the name of the industri- 
ous compiler who came to the theatre 
night after night until he had accom- 
plished his design, then sank back into 
his original obscurity. I believe there 
is a copy of it at The Players, and 
another in the rare book department of 
the New York Public Library. Winter 
had priceless opportunities to serve fu- 
ture generations of the acting profession 
in this same useful way, but he wasted 
column space and his fine gifts concoct- 
ing rhetorical cream puffery for his pro- 
fessional friends. His cake was all icing. 

It is an easy matter to appraise a play 
—there it is on its feet, or here it is 
down in plain print; but the fine details 
of the player’s technical excellence are 
all of the moment. One sees or senses 
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them en passant, and in a flash they are 
gone. Few professional critics have the 
sensitivity or the microscopic eye to note 
acting detail. They see it in the mass 
only, as a perfected whole; but the bits 
and pieces of the mosaic elude them. 


Winter loved the jingle of words; and 
the luscious swish of his own rhetorical 
periods was as a lute to his ear. And so 
all this brings me to a sharp point of 
dissent from Professor McGaw’s opinion 
that Winter’s accent was on acting and 
actors, rather than the play. He could 
describe the emotions and feelings stir- 
red in him by a great performance of a 
fine drama, but its meticulously worked 
out mechanism lay far too deep for his 
constitutional superficiality and under- 
standing; and this is true of the large 
majority of drama critics. There are but 
few Walkleys, or Parkers, or Clement 
Scotts among them; and but one living 
American has this keen critical percep- 
tion. William Winter composed bon- 
bons for his favorites, and transmitted 
nothing of the slightest value to the 
groping generation of American actors 
that was to follow. 


The living generation of mature 
American actors has its quarrel with 
William Winter, but it is posthumous, 
so de mortuis nil— 

Sincerely, 
Tuomas F. TRACEY 
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To The Editor: 


I was very happy to have Mr. Tracey's 
letter, and I read with great interest his 
comments upon William Winter's short- 
comings. 

It is certainly true that had Winter 
left us a series of detailed analyses of 
what made up some of the fine perform- 
ances he had the privilege of seeing, we 
would be the richer for his pains. He 
did not, however, consider such a task 
to be a part of his function as a critic. 
Although he frequently gave actors spe- 
cific advice for improving their charac- 
terizations, he mentioned many times 
that his comments were addressed to the 
theatre-going public and not to the pro- 
fession. He interpreted his responsibility 
to be that of informing a reading public 
—which was not primarily interested in 
any technical aspect of theatre—as to 
which plays and productions constituted 
suitable theatrical entertainment. He as- 
sumed, and possibly rightly so, that such 
a public is concerned with the effect and 
not with the technique that created it, 
just as a gourmet is interested in how 
the food tastes and not in the recipe. 

I join Mr Tracey in regretting that 
Winter did not leave us more detailed 
information about acting, but I do not 
see fit to condemn him for not having 
done so. 

Cordially yours, 
Cuaries J. McGaw 
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George McCalmon, Editor 


THE THEATRE. THREE THOU- 
SAND YEARS OF DRAMA, ACT- 
ING AND STAGECRAFT. By Shel- 
don Cheney. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition. New York: Longmans, Green 
and Co., 1952; pp. xiv+592. $8.00. 


In this reviewer's opinion, Cheney's 
The Theatre, now revised almost a 
quarter of a century after its first edi- 
tion, is still the best history of the the- 
atre and its drama in our language. The 
publisher’s blurb is correct in maintain- 
ing that although there exist histories of 
the drama and also histories of the stage, 
“no one before has outlined in one run- 
ning account the whole subject of what 
Mr. Cheney calls ‘the theatre art.” 
That the drama suffers in comparison 
with its treatment in a book like Gass- 
ner’s Masters of the Drama and that the 
theatre suffers in comparison with its 
treatment in Nicoll’s The Development 
of the Theatre are perfectly true; but 
Cheney’s approach or plan of organiza- 
tion, admirably executed by an author 
well versed in all the arts, who writes 
with easy authority and valid yet unpre- 
tentious scholarship, continues to be one 
of the strongest values of the book. 

But the publisher errs in calling the 
book complete. The American theatre 
still receives scant attention. The Res- 
toration is but sketchily summarized. 
Such a figure as Thomas Betterton 
merits only mention; and the Bancrofts, 
Robertson, and even Antoine, to cite 
these few, are not even in the index. 
Bowing, perhaps, to Lee Simonson’s 
stricture in The Stage Is Set, Cheney 
adds to his chapter on Victorianism, as 
an afterthought, two paragraphs dealing 


with the Duke of Saxe-Meiningen, one 
of which indicated the Duke’s indebted- 
ness (?) to Edmund Kean, Schréder, and 
Wagner, and (nebulously) to the Rus- 
sians. 

Despite these shortcomings—under- 
standable in a volume of less than 600 
pages, handsomely illustrated, and print- 
ed in clear type—and despite his still ad- 
dressing us occasionally as “Dear Read- 
er,’ Sheldon Cheney’s treatment of the 
sweep of drama and the stage is distin- 
guished by soundness of knowledge and 
appraisal and by a clarity and vigor of 
expression which afford us what most 
histories lack: exciting reading. As the 
author is at pains to point out in his 
preface, his “is not a book based upon 
original research, but rather a com- 
pressed survey, a conspectus of the flow 
of the art through all periods.” 

While all the chapters, it seems to me, 
are interesting and informative, my fa- 
vorite continues to be the one on “The 
Theatre and Its Swell Relations: the 
Other Arts’’—one of the most stimulat- 
ing discussions of the aesthetics of the the- 
atre. The author’s inquiry into the con- 
tribution to drama of music, painting, 
and dance, and particularly the develop- 
ment of his thesis that “theatre is art, 
and a photographic reality has precious 
little to do with it’—hardly revolution- 
ary when one recalls the earlier writing 
of Alexander Bakshy, Roger Fry, and 
Maurice Baring, among others—are pre- 
sented in clear, straightforward terms 
“for the younger generation of theatre- 
goers especially,” for whom this book 
was conceived as “an introduction to 
theatre.” 
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The chapter headings remain the 

same as in the older edition, but one 
new chapter, “The Theatre in Mid-Cen- 
tury,” incorporating the earlier “Epi- 
logue,” has been added. According to 
the preface: 
In physical bulk this enlarged edition is only 
thirty-two pages longer . . . and the added 
pictures number hardly more than _ twenty. 
But fifty pages of the original text had to be 
scrapped, and some eighty pages of new copy 
set in type and inserted. In earlier chapters, 
moreover, I have made corrections or added 
material at more than one hundred points, 
the changes ranging from single lines to an 
occasional substituted paragraph or half-page. 
The bibliographical footnotes have been wholly 
rewritten. 

The principal and important rewrit- 
ing, however, occurs in the terminal 
chapters, “The Theatre of the Earlier 
Twentieth Century,” “The Rise of Pro- 
duction as an Art,” and especially “Ma- 
chine-Age Developments.” In the latter, 
the earlier optimistic statement “Today 
we believe that we are at the crest of 
another flood-tide of advancing human 
spirit” becomes “Some of us had 
thought, in the twenties, that a renais- 
sance might be in the making.” It is 
given to few men to be prophets; and 
Cheney’s defense of his “glow of opti- 
mism’’—that he had written in 1928-29 
“toward the end of a golden age” and 
“had failed to foresee (as most men had 
failed, not only writers) the Great De- 
pression,” the second World War, and 
other international cataclysms—is an 
honest one. 

Nevertheless, although the record of 
the stage since the early thirties is hardly 
heart-warming and although he drifts 
“toward an old distress” in recognizing 
that “the cheapness of contemporary 
commercial life . . . has corrupted the 
house of beauty, of passion, of spiritual- 
ity,” he believes now as he did in 1928 
that “fineness inevitably reasserts itself” 
and that the theatre will “return to 
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health, full beauty, and creativeness.” 
During these days when the Fabulous In- 
valid seems to be sinking fast and when 
the “new physicians,” in consultation, 
are gloomily pronouncing its death, it 
is refreshing to hear a word of hope 
from an old family doctor who in the 
long span of years recognizes that, in 
the recurrent cycle, death presages new 
life. 

ALBERT E. JOHNSON, 

University of Texas 


PRODUCING THE PLAY. By John 
Gassner. With NEW SCENE TECH- 
NICIAN’S HANDBOOK. By Philip 
Barber. Revised Edition. New York: 
The Dryden Press, 1953; pp. Xvili+ 
915. $5-75. 

This is a revision of the well-known 
text published in 1941. In that one book 
Mr. Gassner included an encyclopedia 
of information on theatre practice and 
theory. Its usefulness is evidenced by 
the well-thumbed copies on the drama 
shelves of high-school and college li- 
braries. Better treatises have been writ- 
ten on the art of acting and directing, 
on the function of the stage manager, 
on building and lighting a stage set, on 
costumes and make-up, on music and 
dance in the theatre, on radio produc- 
tion and stage design; but nowhere have 
all these related subjects been so thor- 
oughly treated between the covers of one 
volume. Only one important phase of 
play production is omitted—that of busi- 
ness management. The first edition was 
invaluable to every student, teacher, 
and director of theatre, and the second, 
having been brought up to date, will 
continue to hold its place as a general 
text and reference. 

Very little has been excluded or 
changed from the original chapters. The 
new Table of Contents has been tele- 
scoped, but a guide chart with topics 
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and page numbers has been printed on 
the inside of the covers to aid the reader 
seeking specific information. <A _para- 
graph here and there in the text has 
been omitted for obvious reasons and 
fresh illustrations from recent produc- 
tions have been added. For instance, 
on page 352 a photograph of the setting 
by Robert Edmond Jones from the origi- 
nal production (1924) of Desire Under 
the Elms has been placed opposite the 
design for the ANTA revival (1952) 
with a note of explanation by the de- 
signer Mordecai Gorelik. Added also 
are pictures of several of the 1941-1952 
Broadway crop of plays: for example, 
Medea, A Streetcar Named Desire, Death 
of a Salesman, and Carousel. 

A few other significant changes should 
be noted. The chapter on “Directing 
the Social Drama” has been removed 
and the term Social Drama is not even 
in the index! And that excellent chap- 
ter by Professor Gassner himself, en- 
titled “Interpreting Shakespeare” is 
gone. So is the one on “Revivals” by 
John Houseman. One of the unique 
features of this book was the contribu- 
tion of articles by various specialists 
in the field, such as Aline Bernstein, 
Harold Clurman, Cheryl Crawford, Al- 
fred De Liagre, Jr., A. Feder, Lee Stras- 
berg, and Margaret Webster. While 
most of these contributions remain in- 
tact as they appeared in the first edition, 
it is enlightening to compare two sen- 
tences from “Community Theatre Pro- 
duction,” by John Wray Young. In 1941 
one read, ‘““The most conservative esti- 
mate is that there were at least 30,000 
productions of plays in the non-profes- 
sional theatre last year as opposed to 
some 70 on the island of Manhattan.” In 
1953 we find “at least 60,000 productions 
of plays in non-commercial theatre in 
1950, as opposed to some 60 on Broad- 
way.” As well as a consideration of the 
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figures, one should not fail to note the 
change from “non-professional” to “‘non- 
commercial.” This switch indicates the 
trend throughout the book. A healthy 
sign! 

Important new chapters have been 
added to the only slightly freshened old 
ones. Taking into account the develop- 
ments in play production during the 
past decade, to his part of the book Pro- 
fessor Gassner has added a chapter on 
“Simplified Staging”; a piece by Kelly 
Yeaton on “Arena Production,” which 
should prove useful to the devotees as 
well as novices in theatre-in-the-round; 
a detailed and practical account of a col- 
lege theatre rehearsal by Jerry Blunt; a 
chapter on “School Production” by Car- 
rie C. Dulakis and Emmie E. Hymans, 
two teachers who obviously know first- 
hand the tribulations that beset the high- 
school theatre and how to deal success- 
fully with them. 

Two kinds of theatrical production 
which have developed since 1941 are 
treated in great detail, considering the 
limitations of this single book. “The 
Television Theatre” was written by 
Worthington Miner, Charles Holden, 
and James McNaughton, all experienced 
in the practical operation of TV. A 
most important new entertainment field 
that is providing jobs for the graduates 
of our college drama departments is il- 
luminatingly presented by Richard Beck- 
hard under the title “Theatre in Indus- 
try.” These chapters are important addi- 
tions to the library of theory and prac- 
tice in the noncommercial theatre. 

The New Scene Technician’s Hand- 
book by Philip Barber has been increased 
by two chapters. “Simplified Scenic 
Methods,” written by Norman Rock, 
deals with designing for the small stage, 
space staging, unit settings, central stag- 
ing, and simple lighting. “The Nature 
of Design” by Mordi Gassner gives spe- 
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cific instructions on each step of de- 
signing a set, from the thumbnail sketch 
to the final perspective rendering. The 
entire Handbook is practical and ex- 
plicit, in itself a text for a technical 
course and essential as a reference. 
John Gassner’s Producing the Play has 
for ten years been a gold mine of infor- 
mation for everyone interested in the 
theatre. In its revised edition it is indis- 
pensable for the director and student 
who want to find the answer. As sum- 
marized by the author, “The present 
volume, although by no means exhaus- 
tive, is literally two books in one: it tries 
to pay equal attention to the soul and 
the matter, the mind and the hands, 
of play production. The balance thus 
achieved will, it is hoped, be serviceable 
to the student who must combine imag- 
ination and execution in his work.” 
Rees EvAns, 
Cleveland Heights High School 


STAGECRAFT AND SCENE DESIGN. 
By Herbert Philippi. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin, 1953; pp. xv+448. $4.50. 


The author of this book reveals a 
keen artist-craftsman interest in the sub- 
ject. He seems to be fully aware that 
certain books on the craft of staging and 
the art of designing precede his effort, 
yet he produces a work embodying much 
useful information for the beginner in 
the field. This is a book for beginners, 
and the author so states this in his open- 
ing remarks. He emphasizes, however, 
that the amateur, beginner, or call him 
what you will, should attempt to be pro- 
fessional in all that he does in the way 
of designing and fabricating his stage 
settings. This professional attitude to- 
ward staging is stressed in the book. 

As every theatre worker knows, there 
are too few good books of the “‘how-to- 
do-it” type available for high schools, 
colleges, and universities. Many works 
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lack the real practitioner’s touch and 
often serve only to confuse or mislead 
the beginner. Mr. Philippi’s book will 
be welcomed as one which provides basic 
knowledge for the tasks of conceiving 
and of completing a stage setting. 

The bulk of material contained in the 
ten chapters of Stagecraft and Scene De- 
sign has appeared in various forms in 
other works. Yet certain specific aspects 
of stagecraft and scene design are herein 
treated more directly and fully. The 
section on furniture and properties, for 
example, is alone well worth the price 
of the book. In approximately ninety 
pages the author classifies and describes 
the various periods and styles of furni- 
ture in very clear fashion. Surface orna- 
ment is somewhat neglected in this sec- 
tion and is not to be found in any other 
section, but the many aspects of furni- 
ture are discussed most lucidly. Partly 
with the aid of line drawings, the stu- 
dent is made aware of the visual charac- 
teristics of styles from the early major 
periods to the present. 

Several pages are devoted to borrow- 
ing and renting properties. A discussion 
of the building, remodeling, refinishing, 
and upholstering of furniture is accom- 
panied by helpful sketches. Problems of 
window curtains and draperies are also 
considered, though not to an extensive 
degree. The section on papier-maché 
and artificial foliage needs expansion, 
with more illustrations to aid the begin- 
ner. All in all, the entire chapter on 
properties is a welcome addition to a 
crafts book, for the subject has been 
neglected in previous works. 

In the section on scene design Mr. 
Philippi repeats the same error made by 
so many writers of “how-to-do-it” books. 
Even though this is admittedly a book 
for beginners, the very complex field of 
scene design requires more discussion— 
at least, in the opinion of this reviewer. 
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Photographs of actual styles of settings 
would no doubt be prohibitive from a 
cost standpoint, but the book loses pres- 
tige by their absence. The author limits 
himself to eight black and white sketches 
to illustrate the various styles or ap- 
proaches to style. It is the conviction of 
this reviewer that the beginner is too 
prone to try to classify designs accord- 
ing to such sketches. In this sense an 
author can lead the beginner astray 
quite unintentionally! More sketches 
with many variants of each design would 
help this particular chapter. 


The students who say to themselves, 
“And now I will learn design” are too 
numerous in the educational and the 
nonprofessional theatre. To aid and 
abet such students in the belief that de- 
sign can be learned in a few lessons is 
not quite “professional.’” Many students 
of stage design are only too willing to 
pose as designers after a rudimentary 
course in stagecraft and design. Fortu- 
nately, Mr. Philippi warns against such 
notions, though this reviewer feels that 
he could make his warning strong- 
er. The would-be designer needs con- 
stantly to be shown that the stage de- 
signer is something of several things: 
display artist, graphic artist, draftsman, 
window-trimmer, muralist, easel painter, 
and sculptor. Added to this list are 
crafts such as upholstery. .In some 
twenty-seven pages the author attempts 
to present the procedures of scene de- 
signing. This is altogether too inade- 
quate for the development of so huge 
and inclusive a subject. The point here 
is simply this: Can the allied areas of 
stagecraft and design be adequately dis- 
cussed between the covers of an econo- 
my textbook? Is it not an area or field 
requiring several sources to be immed- 
iately available to the student, be he be- 
ginner or advanced? 


One section of the book which gives 
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this writer pause to reflect on what is 
said in the paragraph above is the dis- 
cussion devoted to perspective. Experi- 
ence has shown that to grasp mechanical 
perspective principles several steps need 
clear exposition and elaboration. In 
fact, some schools advise against even an 
excursion into the subject unless a lab- 
oratory situation is present with many 
hours available for trials on the part of 
the student. Perspective is difficult for 
the student who has never encountered 
it in a formal class situation. It has 
been found that if the student masters it 
at all, his success is due not so much to 
any one text as to a competent and pa- 
tient teacher. Freehand perspective is 
probably easier to master for the begin- 
ner, but freehand perspective can often 
mislead rather than clarify, insofar as 
scene design is concerned. It is for this 
reason that this writer would delete the 
section on perspective unless many more 
sketches and a clearer exposition are 
provided. As it stands, the beginner 
would become lost in the maze of lines 
labeled ABCD, EFGH, etc. Mr. Philip- 
pi makes his student (and teacher) jump 
needless hurdles in following his exposi- 
tion. As an alternative, why not spend 
more time on the value and function 
(and construction) of the model and the 
scaled painter’s elevation? Experienced 
designers have led the way in this re- 
spect, for many rely on the painter's ele- 
vation or model-elevation combination 
to orient the director and staff on con- 
struction and texture matters as well as 
explaining problems of composition. 
The fine chapter on scene painting 
and painting materials is very helpful. 
Especially good is the comparison made 
between the conventional dry colors of 
scene painting and the newer casein 
paints available. It is regrettable that 
color plates cannot be included, especial- 
ly to show the many textures to be mas- 
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tered. It is difficult for a beginner to 
see a texturing process by way of the 
printed page alone. Simple half-page 
plates, even in black-and-white, would 
be a welcome addition to this section. 

The nearly fifty pages devoted to stage 
lighting is the best to date among the 
newer books if one has in mind the 
“capsule” type of text and course. The 
art and poetry of stage lighting and nat- 
ural lighting is neglected in this section, 
and it seems reasonable to expect its 
presence since this book—by its titlhe— 
is a book on the craft of staging and 
design. Certainly light has become a ma- 
jor component of modern design both 
in the professional (commercial) and the 
educational (amateur) theatre. 

The projects and exercises at the chap- 
ter endings are certain to be helpful to 
the instructor and a motivation to the 
student. They are excellently worded 
and wisely chosen. The glossary adds 
helpful terms and names to the usual 
type of glossary found in such works; 
and the many line drawings throughout 
the volume are an aid in clarification. 

EUGENE Q. Hoak, 
Ohio State University 
BEST AMERICAN PLAYS: THIRD 

SERIES 1945-1951. Edited with an 

Introduction by John Gassner. New 

York: Crown Publishers, Inc., 1952; 

pp. Xxvili+707. $4.50. 


This is the fourth of a “Best Plays” 
series edited by John Gassner, the series 
as a whole containing seventy-nine plays, 
1916-1951, “not intended,” says the edi- 
tor, “to flatter American playwriting but 
to represent it.” Questioning the “Best” 
in the title, Gassner himself rightly 
claims that the volumes enable the criti- 
cal reader “to form an objective esti- 
mate” of twentieth-century American 
drama. 
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This volume contains seventeen 
plays: Death of a Salesman; A Streetcar 
Named Desire; The Iceman Cometh; 
The Member of the Wedding; The Au- 
tumn Garden; Come Back, Little Sheba; 
All My Sons; Detective Story; Billy 
Budd; Medea; Mister Roberts; State 
of the Union; Darkness at Noon; Anne 
of the Thousand Days; Bell, Book and 
Candle; The Moon Is Blue; Summer 
and Smoke. Despite Gassner’s prefatory 
apologia for some of these entries and 
his explanation that it is not his ideal 
selection for the period covered, our 
first reaction, however much we remem- 
ber the poverty in native drama of re- 
cent Broadway seasons, is one almost 
of shock. But the “Supplementary List” 
of thirty-five further plays leaves us won- 
dering exactly what substitutions we as 
editors might have made. Let us accept 
the volume as a representative and an 
informative compilation and let each 
reader decide for himself what comment 
it offers upon the modern American 
theatre. 

Gassner’s own verdict, recorded in his 
fine introduction, “The Mid-Century 
Theatre, A Reprise with Variations,” is 
characteristically generous, but even 
more characteristically comprehensive, 
knowledgeable, philosophical, provoca- 
tive, and critically sound. 

E. J. WEsT, 
University of Colorado 


GERHART HAUPTMANN: THE 
WEAVERS, HANNELE, THE BEA- 
VER .COAT. Translated from the 
German by Horst Frenz and Miles 
Waggoner, with an introduction by 
Horst Frenz. New York: Rinehart 
& Co., Inc., 1951; pp. xxv+218. $.75. 


For students of the drama this title 
represents a welcome addition to the 
expanding catalogue of inexpensive 
Rinehart Editions. In his introduction 
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Mr. Frenz quite properly stresses Haupt- 
mann’s versatility, which “could pro- 
duce a tragedy, a dream play, and a 
comedy in the same year” as represented 
by the three plays selected for this vol- 
ume. Hauptmann is also credited with 
pioneering a “new approach to the 
problem of dramatic structure” through 
his belief that “man’s inner struggle is 
more important and more dramatic 
than the outcome of the struggle, his 
searching after truth more significant 
than the truth itself.” But the theatre 
worker or teacher will probably be some- 
what disappointed that greater atten- 
tion is not paid to Hauptmann’s vogue 
and importance in the burgeoning in- 
dependent theatre movement, as exem- 
plified by the activities of the Théatre 
Libre and the Freie Biihne. 

An introductory note on the transla- 
tion indicates the particular problem 
created by Hauptmann’s extensive use 
of dialect. In an attempt to obtain “a 
more readable version” the present 
translators “have decided to use speech 
mannerisms that are common to the 
United States as a whole.” Some may 
find this approach only partially suc- 
cessful. These new translations are emi- 
nently readable, but in certain passages 
they appear to lack the incisiveness of 
the Morison translation of The Weavers 
or the charm and finesse of the Lewisohn 
version of The Beaver Coat. 

Davip G. SCHAAL, 
Teachers College of Connecticut 


NAKED MASKS. By Luigi Pirandello. 
Edited by Eric Bentley. New York: E. 
P. Dutton & Co. (Number 647A, 
Everyman’s Library), 1952; pp. xxvii+ 
386. $1.25. 


It has been twenty years since a new 
collection of the plays of Pirandello has 
been published in America, and so the 
present work should appeal to a new 
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generation that might find the older 
editions difficult to come by. Its ap- 
pearance seems doubly welcome as an 
accompaniment to Lander MacClintock’s 
The Age of Pirandello, published in 
1951. Although the first flush of curious 
excitement with which Pirandello was 
greeted in the twenties and thirties has 
died down, his position as an important 
contributor to the shape of contempo- 
rary drama seems now, in short retro- 
spect, firmly established. His dramatiza- 
tion of the multiplicity of personality, 
of the conflict between life and form, 
of the various levels of illusions, of the 
torture of the individual who cannot 
“find” his own self, is still one of the 
most moving and vital presentations in 
modern drama of a peculiarly modern 
puzzle. His belief that “in a human or- 
ganism nothing seems more superfluous 
than the mind” is a counsel of despair 
that we still vociferously deny in order 
to hide the quaking fear of its immi- 
nent reality. The present volume, with 
its easy and discursive introduction by 
Eric Bentley, its brief biographical ap- 
pendix, and its bibliographical material, 
should offer to the uninitiated a pleas- 
ant and accessible means of participat- 
ing in the artistic order that Pirandello 
has wrought out of this chaos. 


The initiate, however, has less cause 
for rejoicing. Of the five plays included 
in the volume (Liola, It Is So! [If You 
Think So], “Henry IV,” Six Characters 
in Search of an Author, Each in His 
Own Way) only Liola is an addition to 
the works of Pirandello in English. 
“Henry IV,” Six Characters, and It Is 
So! were published by Dutton in a single 
volume in 1922, and the same pubiisher 
brought out Each in His Own Way with 
two other plays in 1923. Since that 'time 
all but the last play have been reprinted 
in numerous collections of European 
drama. The volume, then does not seem 
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to be aimed at the person already fa- 
miliar with Pirandello, for although 
Liola is an interesting example of what 
might almost be called pre-Pirandello, it 
hardly comes up to the standard of the 
other plays and does not seem to justify 
a duplication of them in a personal and 
limited library. 

For the reader new to Pirandello, the 
inclusion of Liola also seems an anoma- 
ly. Its space could have been used more 
profitably, it seems, to include Tonight 
We Improvise, thus presenting in full 
Pirandello’s “trilogy of the theatre in 
the theatre.” The real scope of the au- 
thor’s intention is not seen until Six 
Characters and Each in His Own Way 
are followed by a reading of Tonight 
We Improvise, for only then can we see 
the full force of the human comedy as 
presented in the comedy in the making, 
the comedy already created, and the 
comedy improvised. 

Liola has some charm and flavor, but 
it is not the mature flavor of Pirandello, 
nor is it, as the editor contends, a dis- 
tinctive distillation of the loveliness and 
vitality of Sicily. Its virtues are more 
derivative than that, for they are slight- 
ly altered reflections of a type of Italian 
comedy brought to perfection as long 
ago as Machiavelli’s Mandragola. Liola 
may be, as the editor insists, “Pirandello 
on a holiday,” but it is the Pirandello 
back at work, the Pirandello caught in 
the devious complexities of his Roman 
world, who speaks to us with the full 
force of the man and the artist. The 
present volume pleasingly reaffirms, but 
does not increase, the English reader's 
grasp of Pirandello’s contribution to 
the modern theatre. 

JAmes H. CLancy, 
San Jose State College 


THE SEAGULL PRODUCED BY 
STANISLAVSKY. Edited (with an 
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Introduction) by S. D. Balukhaty; 
translated by David Magarshack. New 
York: Theatre Arts Books, 1952; pp- 
292. $5.00. 


This interesting and generally reward- 
ing volume is in a sense a companion- 
piece to Stanislavsky Produces Othello 
(London, 1948), though the Stanislavsky 
Othello (1929) was separated from the 
original Stanislavsky Seagull by about 
thirty years. 

A comparison between the two books, 
and especially between the two ap- 
proaches which they on the whole repre- 
sent, will inevitably occur to the reader. 
As we now know from many sources, 
Stanislavsky was a man of growth, of 
evolution; he was static neither in his 
“system” nor in his attitude toward it 
and toward the theatre. Accordingly, the 
methods and insights suggested in the 
Othello volume vary from those of the 
present treatment—more widely, 
haps, than the differences in the two 
plays and in the circumstances and time 
of their production would ordinarily in- 
dicate. In any case, the constant enrich- 
ment, the provocative discussion, the 
penetrating intuitions so characteristic 
of the fragmentary plan for Othello are 
to a considerable degree absent from the 
complete “production score” for The 
Seagull here reproduced. 

Instead, there is detail, and still more 
detail—on properties, costumes, and 
business—for the Chekhov play. Gesture 
and pose are described and elaborated 
minutely; values in light and particular- 
ly in sound are prescribed in what 
amounts to profusion; well over a hun- 
dred pauses are written in, and their 
amplitude (Mr. Magarshack’s transla- 
tion of Stanislavsky’s term) is defined in 
such phrases as “a tiny pause,” “a little 
pause,” ‘‘a pause of five [or ten or fif- 
teen] seconds,” “a long pause,” “a very 
long pause.” Rather frequent and occa- 
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sionally bold use of what Mr. Magar- 
shack here translates as effects is also 
indicated: “a crude effect,” “not a very 
clever effect,” “a rather cheap effect,” 
and so on. It is true that the details, 
the pauses, the movements, and the 
“effects” are geared to Chekhovian pat- 
terns of character and atmosphere, and 
that in most cases, indeed, they turn out 
to be enlargements and refinements of 
the author’s undeveloped indication or 
suggestion. But the piling up of pre- 
scribed detail, as opposed to the stimu- 
lating analysis and relatively free dis- 
cussion in the later treatment of Othello, 
is nonetheless decided in its impact. 

To the “production score” (Chekhov’s 
manuscript is printed on even-numbered 
pages, with the director’s “production 
notes’” on facing pages), the editor has 
added six essay-like chapters. These 
analyze such items as Chekhov's work on 
The Seagull, contemporary opinion on 
the Art Theatre production, and Stanis- 
lavsky’s contribution to the whole enter- 
prise. Though this material is of un- 
even interest and value—since much of 
it is available elsewhere, and since it 
seems addressed now to the serious stu- 
dent, now to the general reader—it does 
add a kind of completeness to a work 
that is otherwise important as a basic 
source in English. 


A handsome color print of Stanislay- 
sky appears as a frontispiece, and there 
are several photographs of characters 
and settings. In the many line drawings 
and floor plans (originally sketched in 
by the director himself) which accom- 
pany the production notes, all the let- 
tering has been translated and otherwise 
adapted for English readers. Altogether, 
this is a satisfactory addition to the wid- 
ening list of volumes on the Art Theatre 
and its “system,” several of which—e.g., 
Stanislavsky on the Art of the Stage and 
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Stanislavsky: A Life—have been pre- 
pared by the present translator. 
H. D. ALBrRicHt, 
Cornell University 


THE THEATRE ANNUAL 1952. Ed- 
ited by Blanche A. Corin. Vol. X. 
New York: The Theatre Library 
Association, 1952; pp. 75+13 Plates 
and Tables of Contents, Volumes I-X. 
$1.50. 

An issue of The Theatre Annual is 
always welcome. The reader can be as- 
sured that he will find between its covers 
articles on various phases of its subject 
which will widen and, perhaps, deepen 
his own knowledge of the field. The 
1952 number is no exception. For in- 
stance, there is a reprint of George R. 
Kernodle’s ““The Medieval Pageant Wag- 
ons of Louvain” with its accompanying 
plates which appeared originally in the 
1943 issue, now unfortunately out of 
print. The editors showed wisdom in 
affording those not already familiar with 
them the chance to enjoy these exciting 
pictures; and, of course, anything Pro- 
fessor Kernodle has to say on the sub- 
ject should be available to all students 
of theatre history. 

In the lead article, “The Beginnings 
of the American Theatre,” John Lovell, 
Jr. advances the theory that it was in 
New England that the theatre was first, 
as it were, conceived, if not actually 
born, in this country. After quoting a 
long and inclusive definition of theatre 
from the pen of Sir Henry Irving, Mr. 
Lovell says that “the logical place to 
look for its origins is not on the spot of 
the first theatrical performance . . . but 
in the backgrounds of the people them- 
selves.” With this assertion it is not 
necessary to differ. I do not think, how- 
ever, that the author is wholly convinc- 
ing when he goes on to say that the 
site of this first flowering was the do- 
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main of the embattled Puritans and that 
they were the progenitors. Having es- 
tablished his premise, he dismisses the 
other inhabitants of this country too 
casually. The Mayflower passengers and 
their associates were not the only ones 
who liked fine clothes, or who enjoyed 
dancing and singing, and contests of 
various sorts. If their religious services 
had certain theatrical elements, so too 
had those of the Catholic and Anglican 
congregations, with their pageantry and 
symbolism. 

Professor Barnard Hewitt presents in 
his “Pure Repertory: New York Theatre, 
1809" an interesting analysis of the last 
season of the Park Theatre before the 
arrival of the first real star, George 
Frederick Cooke, changed the whole 
complexion of the American theatre. 
Much of this season is seen through the 
eyes of one “Perambulator,” who con- 
tributed cogent observations to the 
“short-lived Ramblers Magazine and 
New York Theatrical Register.” 

In “The Dictatorial New York Critics” 
Walter Kerr decries the life and death 
powers now exercised by the nine men 
who sit in special aisle seats on opening 
nights. He does not hold them to blame. 
The responsibility, he finds, rests with 
the apathetic public which bothers not 
to see for itself. He recalls nostalgically 
happier days a few decades ago when 
theatre-goers bore less resemblance to 
sheep. Those days, of course, antedated 
the rise of the movies, which have kid- 
napped the bulk of the audiences once 
loyal to the legitimate. What are these 
people doing today? Do they accept just 
as supinely the verdicts of the motion 
picture critics, or have they maintained 
their independence? It would be inter- 
esting to know. 

-The three remaining articles in this 
issue are: “Greece Through the Stage 
Door,” a study of the contemporary 
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Greek theatre, by Paul Bruce Pettit; 
“Theatrical Enterprise in Australia 
(1837-1872) by Autrey Nell Wiley; and 
“A Forgotten Theatre: The Eagle Va- 
riety House” by William Crane. Read- 
ers will find rewards in each of these 


articles. 
WILuuAM G. B. Carson, 


Washington University 
St. Louts, Missouri 


FIRST PERFORMANCE: PLAYS FOR 
THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
AGE. Selected and edited by Nora 
MacAlvay and Virginia Lee Comer. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, 1952; pp. 300. $3.50. 

Several years ago this reviewer at- 
tempted to collect material for an article 
on suitable plays for junior-high-school 
pupils. The returns were so meager and 
the caliber of plays so poor that the 
project was abandoned. It is therefore 
an exciting experience to find First Per- 
formance, a volume of suitable, well- 
written, delightful plays for the junior 
highs to produce. The plays are: Titian, 
a drama of the Renaissance, by Nora 
Tully; The Secret of the Worn-out 
Shoes, a fairy tale for dance drama, by 
Margaret Ellen Clifford; The Utah 
Trail, a play of pioneer adventure, by 
Albert O. Mitchell; Papa Pompino and 
the Prize Fighter, a comedy-fantasy in 
modern dress, by Martha Bennett King; 
and The Think Machine, a play of the 
future, by Charlotte B. Chorpenning. 


The authors and the editors are 
among the leaders in children’s theatre 
today. The editors have given excellent 
help to directors by including notes on 
settings, notes to the director, and pro- 
duction notes which list costumes, prop- 
erty, and sound plots. 

Roserta D. SHEETS, 
Roosevelt High School 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


NEWS 


Elaine McDavitt, Editor 


All AETA members are invited to send items 
to the News Editor, lowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cedar Falls, Lowa. Deadlines are January 
15, March 15, August 15, and October 15. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


At U.C.L.A. a Playwright’s Produc- 
tion Institute will be held from July 27 
to August 7 under the direction of 
George Savage. Attendants at the Insti- 
tute will observe the planning, rehearsal, 
rewriting, and performance of two orig- 
inal manuscript plays by the University’s 
Summer Theatre Workshop. 


AT YALE UNIveRsiTy a display of “100 
Years of Theatrical Posters” was exhib- 
ited during the month of March. The 
display was arranged according to pos- 
ter styles, rather than the usual chrono- 
logical presentation, and ran the gamut 
from early 1850 handbills through the 
provocative color lithographs of the late 
1800's down to the sedate posters of the 
contemporary theatre. Of particular in- 
terest to elder theatregoers were the ac- 
tion packed lithographs which an- 
nounced such melodramatic hits of the 
late 1800's as Blue Jeans, The Cherry 
Pickers, and Davy Crockett. The exhi- 
bition was made possible through the 
co-operation of the Yale University Li- 
brary, the Artcraft Lithocraft Company 
of Detriot, Michigan, The Show Shop 
and The Playwright’s Company, both 
of New York, and the New York Public 
Library. 


At Tue University or HaAwatr plans 
are being made for the production of a 
newly translated Japanese Kabuki play, 
Five Thieves (Benton Kozo). Produc- 


tions of the Kabuki plays are presented 
with authentic costumes and _ settings 
adapted from the original Japanese set- 
tings. Actors are trained in the dance- 
like movement of the Kabuki. A volume 
of Kabuki plays is destined for publica- 
tion by the University of Hawaii Press 
in the hope that American audiences 
can become acquainted with the Kabuki 
through productions elsewhere than in 
Hawaii. 

At BowLinGc GREEN STATE COLLEGE, 
Eldon T. Smith, Chairman of the De- 
partment of Speech and Drama, has an- 
nounced the fifth season of the Huron 
Playhouse, a summer theatre located in 
the Lake Erie vacationland around Ce- 
dar Point. The university-sponsored 
program is under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Smith, assisted by John H. Hep- 
ler, Donald C. Kleckner, and a staff of 
graduate and undergraduate students. 

From September to June, the Com- 
munity Drama Service, under the direc- 
tion of Harold B. Obee, offers a com- 
plete advisory service for high-school, 
church, and community theatres, pub- 
lishes a monthly news sheet, conducts 
clinics and festivals, and provides assis- 
tance in the field as well as handling 
tours of the annual children’s show and 
selected one-act plays. 

At Boston University the curricula 
of radio, television, motion pictures, and 
the theatre were integrated to form the 
Division of Communication Arts. Leo 
Martin has been appointed director of 
this division. 

At WituiaMs a donation of 
350 valuable books on the theatre was 
received from the estate of Huntington 
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White, author and drama critic of Wes- 
ton. The gift includes Encyclopedia 
Diderot des Art du Thédtre, published 
in 1772; sixty-eight scores from Shake- 
speare’s plays with engravings from 179) 
to 1803; wood engravings of costume 
plates from 1423 to 1840; librettos of 
operas including programs from_per- 
formances in the past century; and a 
model of a Renaissance theatre complete 
with footlights and movable curtain. 

THe ELMHURST COMMUNITY THEATRE, 
which was organized in 1940 with Pro- 
fessor C. C. Arends as director, includes 
an active playwright group which pre- 
sents numerous studio performances and 
also contributes one original play to the 
summer season. The organization gives 
two annual scholarships to speech ma- 
jors at Elmhurst College. 


CONFERENCES 


At BOWLING GREEN STATE COLLEGE 
the annual spring drama festival was 
held on March 21. The festival was un- 
der the direction of Harold B. Obee. 

At Iowa STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
the Twentieth Annual Drama Confer- 
ence was held on April 25. More than 
five hundred Iowa High School students 
were guests at a production of A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream. 


PLAYWRITING CONTESTS 


At Tue UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII two 
playwriting contests are conducted an- 
nually by the University of Hawaii The- 
atre Group. The Student Contest is for 
undergraduates of the University and 
the Territorial Contest for people in the 
Territory. The purpose of the contests 
is to encourage the writing and produc- 
tion of plays by people in the Territory. 
Plays must be one-act in length and 
must play from fifteen minutes to one- 
half hour. Prizes of fifty, thirty-five, and 
fifteen dollars are awarded the winners 
in each contest. 
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PERSONAL NOTES 


Eare Ernst, who is in charge of the 
work in oriental theatre at the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii, has recently returned 
from a sabbatical year in Japan in which 
he made a special study of the Japanese 
theatre. Professor Ernst is working on a 
definitive account of the Kabuki theatre. 
He has written the text for a recent pub- 
lication, Japanese Theatre in Highlight, 
a book of photographs by Francis Haar, 
published by Charles E. Tuttle Co., 
Tokyo. 

Lucie BENTLEY, who is on leave from 
the University of Hawaii, is teaching at 
the University of Colorado during the 
spring and summer sessions. Mitchell 
Erickson of the professional theatre in 
New York is teaching her classes in 
acting. 

F. Ler MIESLE was appointed Director 
of Drama at Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity. 

MICHAEL LAURENCE has joined the 
staff of Boston University as Director of 
Drama. Mr. Laurence has worked for 
many years with the Abbey and Gate 
Theatres in Ireland and has done reper- 
tory work in England. 


AT THE THEATRES 


CALIFORNIA 


San Jose, State College. THe SHEEP 
Wet (by Lope de Vega), Feb.-Mar. 
James Clancy, director; Rollin Buck- 
man, designer; Berneice Prisk, costumes. 


CONNECTICUT 


New Haven, Yale University. ComEpy 
ON THE BRIDGE (a contemporary one-act 
opera by Bohuslav-Martinu). Divo anp 
AENEAS (by Purcell). Elmer Nagy, guest 
director; Arthur Frantz, musical direc- 
tor; Donald Oenslager, designer; Stanley 
McCandless, lighting; Frank Bevan, cos- 
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tumes. COLOMBE (American premiere 
of Anouilh’s play), Mar. Leo S. Lavan- 
dero, director; W. Oren Parker, designer. 


HAWAII 


Honolulu, University of Hawaii. My 
HEART'S IN THE HIGHLANDs, Nov. THE 
CHERRY ORCHARD, Dec. Four ORIGINAL 
Piays, Jan. Joel Trapido, director. 


ILLINOIS 

Chicago, Loyola University. Dertrc- 
TivE Srory. John Bettenbender, direc- 
tor. DANpy Dick. Hugh Dickinson, direc- 
tor. BARRABAS (American premiere of 
play by Michael de Ghelderode, trans- 
lated by Hugh Dickinson), Mar. Hugh 
Dickinson, director. TAKE THE Kery 
(a new music-drama by Rosalyn Rosen 
and John Downey), Apr. 

Elmhurst, Community Theatre. THE 
Happiest Days or Your LiFe. RING 
AROUND THE Moon. UTHER House (an 
original play by Rosemary and Lewis 
Musil). July-Aug. C. C. Arends, director. 


INDIANA 

Richmond, Civic Theatre. THE WING- 
Less Victory, Feb. Norbert Silbiger, di- 
rector. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston, Boston University. "THE App- 
ING MACHINE. DARK OF THE Moon. FAm- 
ILY PORTRAIT. JACK AND THE BEANSTALK. 
THE CHRISTMAS CAROL. 

Williamstown, Willams College. THE 
PLay’s THE THING, Feb. William J. Mar- 
tin, director. ‘THE Ascent oF F6, Mar. 
Mr. Roserts, May. David C. Bryant, 
director. 


MICHIGAN 

Ann Arbor, University of Michigan. 
Faust, Feb. Richr You Are 1F You 
Tuink You Arr, Mar. MADAME BUTTER- 
Apr. Deep ARE THE Roots, Apr. 


MINNESOTA 

St. Paul, Hamline University. Sany- 
ASK OR THE Ascetic (an Indian play by 
Tagore). Catvary (a dance play by 
Yeats). Hr Wuo Says Yes, He 
Says No (an adaptation of a Noh play 
by Bertolt Brecht). THe Monstrous 
SpipeR (a Japanese Kabuki Dance- 
Drama). James R. Carlson and Mary 
Nee, directors. 


OHIO 

Bowling Green, Bowling Green State 
University. Gramercy GuHost, Oct. 
F. Lee Miesle, director. THE MADWOMAN 
or CHAILLot, Dec. Robert D. Richey, 
director. PrEeR Gynt, Mar. Eldon T. 
Smith, director. THe TRarror, Apr. 
Harold B. Obee, director; John H. Hep- 
ler, technical director. Experimental 
Productions: THE FATHER, Nov. Donald 
C. Kleckner, director. THe Appinc Ma- 
CHINE, Nov. Jay Ludwig, director. 

Cleveland, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity. LitrLe SIMPLETON OF THE 
Bitty Bupp. ‘To- 
NIGHT WE IMPROVISE. 

Gambier, Kenyon College. Tur SHow- 
OFF, Feb. 
OREGON 

Eugene, University of Oregon. SHE 
Sroors TO Conquer, Mar. Ottilie Sey- 
bolt, director. EVEN THE Gops (a new 
play by Mildred C. Kuner), Apr. Fred- 
erick J. Hunter, director. BricApoon, 
May. Horace W. Robinson, director. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

State College, Pennsylvania State Coi- 
lege. A PHOENIX TOO FREQUENT. ARIA 
Da Capo. Lute Sonc, Mar. RicHtr You 
Are, Ir You Tunk So, Apr. THE MERRY 
Wives or WINDsor, May. 


VIRGINIA 

Williamsburg, College of William and 
Mary. THe Trojan War Witt Not 
TAKE Pacer, Mar. 
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WASHINGTON 

Seattle, University of Washington. 
Penthouse Theatre: ArtHur (by Mol- 
nar), Mar. Vanick Galstaun, director. 
Love's Lasour’s Lost, Apr. Donal Har- 
rington, director. Showboat Theatre: 


Detective Story, Mar. Donal Harring- 
ton, director. THE TiGHTWAD (a new 
play by Glenn Hughes, adapted fron: a 
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story by Paul Gallico), Apr. Robert 
Gray, director. 


WISCONSIN 


Milwaukee, Department of Municipal 
Recreation. Roorin’ Tootin’ RANCH. 
THE PRINCESS AND THE Dware and THE 
Wizarp oF Oz (ballets), Feb. Cinper- 
ELLA, Mar. 


al 


School of Speech 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF THEATRE 


A NATIONAL CENTER FOR 
STUDY IN THEATRE AND DRAMA 


1953 Summer Sessions 


Six-week Session: June 22-August 1 


Nine-week Session: June 22-August 22 
% Programs in Theatre leading to B.S., M.A. and Ph.D. degrees. 


*% Specialized degree programs in Theatre and Drama or in Theatre inte- 
grated with other areas in Speech—Public Speaking, Interpretation, 
Radio and Television, Speech Correction and Audiology, Speech 
Education. 


% University Summer Theatre: Hedda Gabler, The Yellow Jacket, The 
Glass Menagerie. 


* Symposium in Acting: A unique course in Acting giving graduate credit 
and featuring four famous professional actors in coaching, confer- 
ences, and class demonstrations. We hope to include Clarence Der- 
went, Aline MacMahon, Whitford Kane, Helen Craig, Hiram Sher- 
man, and Beth Merrill. 


% Courses for teachers with opportunities for practice teaching and ob- 
servation in the Theatre Section of the National High School 
Institute. 


% Courses and laboratory opportunities in Radio and Television. 


% Workshop in Children’s Theatre and Creative Dramatics. 


A friendly campus on the shore of Lake Michigan 


For information address James H. McBurney, Dean of the School of Speech 
or Lee Mitchell, Chairman of the Department of Theatre 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 
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The Department of Drama 
College of Fine Arts 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


* 


% Graduate and undergraduate 
courses in nine major fields: 
History and Criticism, Direct- 
ing, Playwriting, Costuming, 
Acting, Dance, Drama Educa- 
tion, Technical Production, and 
Television. 

% Ten major productions an- 
nually in the Department’s 
four theatres. 

% Three drama degrees: Master 
of Fine Arts, Bachelor of Fine 
Arts, Bachelor of Science in 
Drama. 

*% An outstanding faculty in- 
cluding: B. Iden Payne, E. P. 
Conkle, Lucy Barton, Byrle 
Cass, Roger Cilley, Shirlee 
Dodge, Harvey Herbst, Fran- 
cis Hodge, Albert E. Johnson, 
Joseph E. Johnston, Mouzon 
Law, James Moll, E. Robert 
Norris, Kermit M. Shafer, and 
Loren Winship. 

%* Write to James Mott, Chair- 
man, Department of Drama, 
University of Texas, Austin 
12, Texas for further informa- 
tion. 


DRAMA 


A series of seven films designed for use 
with beginners in Play Production. Each 
film shows drama skill from the point of 
view of high school age participant. For 
example in MAKE UP FOR GIRLS a high 
school girl is shown making up for a 
younger part and for a much older part. 
Films are designed to be used separately. 


Directing a Play Building a Set 


Acting Problems Make-Up for Boys 
Designing a Set Make-Up for Girls 
Managing a Play 
Book these films from your nearest State 
Department of Education film library or 
University Extension Division film library. 


FILMSTRIP SERIES 


A filmstrip series is also available. Set of 
seven color filmstrips $27.50. Purchased 
individually $4.50 each. 


INTERNATIONAL 
FILM BUREAU 


INC. 


57 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


School of Drama 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Seattle, Washington 


% Complete curriculum in field of 
drama leading to B.A. and M.A. 
degrees 

% Theatre library of 19,000 volumes 

% Famous Showboat and Penthouse 
Theatres operating every week of 
the year 

% Experimental Theatre (The Uni- 
versity Playhouse) and Operas 

% Children’s Theatre Productions and 
Creative Dramatics 

% Marionette productions, radio and 
television programs 

% Staff of eighteen including John 
Ashby Conway, Donal Harrington, 
Robert Gray, Alanson Davis, Ken- 
neth Carr, Ted Bell, Agnes Haaga, 
Geraldine Siks, Warren Lounsbury, 
Vanick Galstaun, Aurora Valenti- 
netti, James R. Crider. 

% Unsurpassed opportunities for train- 
ing and experience in the theatre 


For further information, address 

Glenn Hughes, Exec. Director, 

School of Drama, University of 
Washington, Seattle 5 


RESERVED SEAT TICKETS 


Specializing in smaller houses, 
and houses with irregular seat- 


ing arrangements. 


Give us your requirements. 
We'll send our quotation and 
tell you about our new way of 


printing reserved seat tickets. 


LINOPRESS COMPANY 


2132 HARBOR BOULEVARD COSTA MESA, CALIF. 


THE STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 
COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, ALBANY 


Announces 


The Second Season of the State College 


ARENA SUMMER THEATRE 


Bruce Pettit, Director 
JUNE 29-AUGUST 8 


A summer theatre designed to train graduate students, special 
students, and qualified undergraduates in the techniques of In- 
the-Round production through lectures, demonstrations, and ac-_ | 
tive participation in a six-week season of public performances. 


For full information on ARENA and other courses write: 
Director of Summer Sessions, State College, Albany, New York. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL THEATRE ASSOCIATION 


CONTACT PLACEMENT SERVICE 


With the cooperation of the American National Theatre and Academy, the 
National Theatre Conference, the National Thespian Society, Children’s 
Theatre Conference, and the National Association of Dramatic and Speech 
Arts, the AETA Contact Placement Service was organized and has been 
active since january, 1952. The continued success of the Service is depen- 
dent upon the membership of AETA and these affiliate organizations. 


If AETA members who have positions open for placement continue to use 
the Placement Service, and if members who are seeking new employment 
will file their qualifications with the Service, the Service will fulfill a real 
need for the membership of AETA. 


Applications are accepted in all phases of educational theatre, children’s 
theatre, community theatre, and in summer stock, both for short-term and 
indefinite appointments. 


For information and application, write: 
MRS. JAMES MOLL, Chairman, 


; AETA CONTACT PLACEMENT SERVICE 


1916 Robbins Place . Austin, Texas 


Four Year Professional Program 
Leading to Bachelor of Fine Arts 


THEATRICAL MAKE-UP 
AND STAGE ACCESSORIES 


MAX FACTOR—STEIN’S 
MEHRON—LUMINESCENT 


WE HAVE NOW ADDED: 


SOUND EFFECT RECORDS — 
$2.00 each on vinylite 


ARTIFICIAL FOODS — 
STAGE MONEY 


CORSON’S BOOK 
“STAGE MAKE-UP” 


NEW SHADES BY STEIN’S 


CARNEGIE 


Department of Drama 


in Drama 
© Acting 
Costume Design 
© Directing 
Playwriting 
Scenic Design 
© Technical Practice 


Graduate Work 


Leading to the Master’s Degree 


Henry BoetrcHer 
Head 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


A new type of wig, so close to 
your own hair, it’s unbelievable! 


Send for Descriptive Catalog Today 


PARAMOUNT COSMETICS & 
THEATRICAL MAKE-UP 


431 Fifth Ave. N.Y.C. 16 


PUBLICATIONS ..... From. .... DRAMATICS 
Four Pamphlets of Scenery Design and Stage Lighting 


PLANNING AND EQUIPPING 


THE MODERN EDUCATIONAL THEATRE 
by A. S. GILLETTE 


CONTENTS: A timely and authoritative publication on designing and 

furnishing the school theatre in terms of present-day re- 
quirements. Especially recommended for directors and 
school administrators. 


STYLES OF SCENE DESIGN 
by RICHARD CORSON 


CONTENTS: Styles of Scene Design, Formalism, Realism, Impres- 
sionism, Expressionism, Theatricalism and Constructiv- 
ism. Each article is illustrated with pictures of produc- 

tions representative of the style of scene design under 

discussion. 


THE STYLES OF SCENERY DESIGN 
by WILLARD J. FRIEDERICH 


CONTENTS: Stylization, Expressionism, The Unit Set, Curtain Sets 
and Curtains, False Proscenium and Screen Sets, Prisms 
and Minimum Sets, Permanent and Multiple Sets. 


STAGE LIGHTING FOR HIGH SCHOOL THEATRES 
by JOEL E. RUBIN 


CONTENTS: Primary Factors of Lighting, Spotlights, The Lighting 
Layout, Lighting Control, Basal Illumination of Inter- 
iors, Basal Illumination of Exteriors, Mood Function of 

Light. 


ALL AMPLY ILLUSTRATED 
60 cents each Discount on Quantities 


Write for descriptive circular of twenty additional publications 
about the Theatre. 


THE NATIONAL THESPIAN SOCIETY 


College Hill Station Cincinnati 24, Ohio 
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GCOODMAN 
MEMORIAL THEATRE 


SCHOOL OF 


MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D., Head 


MARY AGNES DOYLE, Assistant Head 


ACTING -RADIO 
DIRECTING 
COSTUME and 
SCENE DESIGN 


BEE Acting Company for Advanced Students 
Accredited: B. F. A. and M. F. A. Degrees 


For Information: 


Alliene V. Stierwalt, Registrar, 


Dept. E., Goodman Memorial 
Theatre, Chicago 3, Illinois 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


UNIVERSITY OF 


ARKANSAS 


Department of Speech 
and Dramatic Art 


Summer Terms 


8 June-17 July 
18 July-28 August 


Theatre Workshop 
Theatre History 
Special Problems 


e 
Public Address 
Group Discussion 
Parliamentary Procedure 


Speech Correction Workshop 
e 
Undergraduate and graduate work 


write for details 
Enjoy a summer in the Ozarks 
Fayetteville, Arkansas 


BRIGGS MANAGEMENT 


THEATRE FOR CHILDREN 


ITINERARIES OPEN ’53-’54 


CHILDREN'S 
WORLD THEATRE 


KING MIDAS 
RUMPELSTILTSKIN 
RAPUNZEL & THE WITCH 
TOM SAWYER 


RESERVE YOUR DATES 


Give Names of Incoming 
Program Chairmen 


Frances Schram, Director 
Room 402, Times Building 
New York 36, N. Y. 


BRyant 9-6780 


SOUND EFFECT 
RECORDS 


Speedy-Q 
Gennett 
Syncro 


FREE CATALOG 
e 


GENNETT RECORDS 


Dept. AE 
Box 38, Foulke Station 
Richmond, Indiana 


PERSONAL 


The EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOUR- 
NAL will accept advertisements from indi- 
viduals who wish to announce their avail- 
ability for positions in educational theatres. 
The JOURNAL will also accept advertise- 
ments from educational theatres seeking 
teachers. Code numbers will be used instead 
of the names of the advertisers. The rate 
will be 35c per two inch line. Address in- 
quiries about advertisers to Mouzon Law, 
Managing Editor EDUCATIONAL THE- 
ATRE JOURNAL, Department of Drama, 
University of Texas, Austin 12, Texas. 


Teacher-director, man, 27, married, complet- 
ing M.A., available for educational or com- 
munity theatre. One year college teach- 
ing, two seasons stock as director-business 
manager, additional community theatre 
experience. B.A. in English. (A-53) 


SUMMER, 1953 


ADELPHI COLLEGE 


Garden City, New York 


Forty minutes from the 
New York Theatre District 


Dormitories on Campus 
or 
Resident facilities available nearby 


SUMMER THEATRE 
WORKSHOP 


JULY 7-AUGUST 14 
RICHARD F. CLEMO, Director 


ALL ASPECTS OF 
PLAY PRODUCTION 


Graduate and Undergraduate 
Credit 
Also Special High School Group 


SPEECH AND DRAMATIC 
ART DEPARTMENT 


SPECIAL INTERSESSION 
JUNE 15-JULY 3 
MARY LOU PLUGGE, Chairman 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SPEECH 
ORAL INTERPRETATION 
PUBLIC SPEAKING 


For information write to: 


Mrs. Alberta David Perez 
Executive Secretary 

Speech & Dramatic Art Department 
Adelphi College 

Garden City, New York. 


IF YOU ARE... 
a teacher of acting, you can use: 


A Selected Bibliography and Critical Comment on the Art, 


Theory, and Technique of Acting 
a feacher of secondary school dramatics, you can use: 


A Suggested Outline for a Course of Study in Dramatic 
Arts in the Secondary School 

Dramatics in the Secondary School, the BULLETIN of 
the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 
December, 1949. 


a graduate student or graduate advisor, you can use: 
A Bibliography on Theatre and Drama in American Col- 
leges and Universities, 1937-1947, SPEECH MONO- 
GRAPHS, November, 1949 
Graduate Projects in Progress, EDUCATIONAL THE- 
ATRE JOURNAL, October, 1949; May, 1950; May, 1951; 
May, 1952; each 


Graduate Theses in Theatre—1950, EDUCATIONAL 


THEATRE JOURNAL, May, 1952 
Order from Executive Office, AETA, 


University of Texas, Austin, Texas 


$1.00 


$1.00 


$1.00 


$2.00 


$1.25 
$1.25 


SCHOOL FOR THE STAGE 


Former Students 


JUNE ALLYSON EORGE MACREADY 
JOSEPH ANTHONY ALLYN McLERIE 
WILLIAM H. CALLAHAN BARBARA O’NEIL 


CLIFF CARPENTER WILLIAM PRINCE 


PEGGY CASS 
MARY CATTELL 
VIN 


CENT DONEHUE 
MILDRED DUNNOCK 
MARJORIE L. DYCKE 
HORTON FOOTE 
RICHARD HART 


SAINT SUBBER 


TAMARA DAYKARHANOVA 


BEATRICE STRAIGHT 


HAZEL STRAYER 
KARL SWENSON 
BORIS TUMAREN 
MERVIN VYE 

SAM WANAMAKER 
BARBARA WELLES 
PERRY WILSON 
EUGENE WwooD 
THERESA WRIGHT 


“I was not only a student of Tamara Daykarhanova, but had the 
rivilege of being closely associated with her and her school from 
its start. I consider that she is one of the foremost educators in our 
country, who endows her students not only with the artist’s craft, 
but with the development of his profoundest human qualities.” 
BEATRICE STRAIGHT, Stage actress, producer. 


Applications accepted now for Beginning, Advanced Students, 
Actors, and Teachers 


For Information: Mrs. MIRIAM COPSTEIN, Gen. Mgr 


27 West 67 Street, New York 23, N. Y. TRafalgar 7-5834 
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UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 


DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA AND THEATRE 


B.A. and M.A. in Drama and Theatre 


_ Courses in Acting, Direction, Stagecraft and Theatre Planning, Stage 
Lighting; History of the Theatre, Modern Theories of Stage Presentation, 
Theatre Aesthetics; reading and practice courses, seminars (including one 
in Oriental theatre). Related courses in English and other literatures, 
Playwriting; and in the Departments of Speech, Music, and Art. Production 
schedule includes, in addition to standard plays, Oriental plays, original 
plays, opera, and experimental productions. There is ample opportunity 
for work in radio and television. 

Both the graduate and the undergraduate curricula place emphasis 
upon the relation of the theatre to the humanities, rather than upon pro- 
fessional training, though some students have gone into professional work. 
Study of the Oriental theatre emphasizes the theatre of Japan, particularly 
the Kabuki. 

A number of theatre assistantships paying relatively large stipends 
are available to qualified graduate students. 


For further information write EARLE ERNsT or JorL TrRapipo, Uni- 
versity of Hawaii Theatre, University of Hawaii, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
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STORIES TO DRAMATIZE 


By WINIFRED WARD 


An anthology of over 100 stories designed for use in the teaching of 
Creative Dramatics. Prefaced by four chapters of instruction in the use of 
this material. Stories are grouped according to age-level, and each story is 
introduced by suggestions for its use. 

An important addition to the material available on this increasingly- 
important subject."Text written and stories compiled by America’s foremost 
authority on Creative Dramatics. 


$4.75 Per Copy 


THE CHILDREN'S THEATRE PRESS 


Cloverlot 
ANCHORAGE, KENTUCKY 
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DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH AND THEATRE ARTS 


UNIVERSITY THEATRE 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 


FRANK M. WHITING 
Director 


DAVID W. THOMPSON 


KENNETH L. GRAHAM 
Associate Directors 


E. W. ZIEBARTH 
Chairman 
Department of 
Speech and Theatre Arts 


Ithaca College 


Department of 


DRAMATIC ART 
RADIO SPEECH 


Professional and Academic 
training leading to 
BFA, MFA, BS, MS Degrees 


Graduates may be 
certified to teach 


E. Cmarke, Dean 
Ithaca College Ithaca, N. Y. 


@ B.A., M.A., and Ph.D. Degrees in 
the field of drama 

® Courses in acting, directing, play- 
writing, scenic design, con- 
struction, costuming, lighting, 
history of theatre and 
children’s theatre and creative 
dramatics 

®@ Major season of seven plays 

®@ Children’s season of two plays 

®@ Studio Theatre season of several 
plays 

®@ Foreign language series of three 
plays 

e@ Summer season of four plays 

@ Student series of about fifteen 
full-length plays and sixty one 
acts 

@ Annual touring productions 


THEATRICAL GELATINE SHEETS 


64 FAMOUS 
Non-Fading COLORS 


Large Size 20” x 24” 


Rosco Laboratories 


366 Hudson Avenue 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
| 
| 
ROSCO 
C 
0 
| Flameproofing Compound 
| 
| Lamp Coloring 
for Electric Bulbs. 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 
BOYD SMITH, Chairman 


GRADUATE PROFESSIONAL CURRICULUM 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Playwriting ROBERT PENN WARREN 
LEMIST ESLER 
BOYD SMITH 
Directing FRANK MeMULLAN 
LEO LAVANDERO 
Speech, Acting CONSTANCE WELCH 
Scene Design DONALD OENSLAGER 
Costume Design FRANK BEVAN 
Lighting STANLEY McCANDLESS 
HARVEY K. SMITH 
Technical Production OREN PARKER 
Management, Television EDWARD C. COLE 
Theatre History ALOIS NAGLER 
Research, Theatre Engineering GEORGE IZENOUR 


PRODUCTIONS 


Original long plays written by students or alumni 
International classics of the theatre 

Production of long plays by degree candidates 
Workshop for original one-act plays 


DEGREES 
Ph.D. in THEATRE HISTORY 


M.F.A. in PLAYWRITING 
PLAY PRODUCTION 
ACTING 
SCENE DESIGN 
COSTUME DESIGN 
DESIGN-LIGHTING-TECHNICAL PRODUCTION 


Elective courses in THEATRE MANAGEMENT 
TELEVISION PROGRAM PRODUCTION 


THE STANFORD PLAYERS 


The producing organization of the Department of Speech 
and Drama, Stanford University, California 


presenis 


AUTUMN 1952 


*Murder in the Cathedral by T. S. Eliot, directed by Theodore Marcuse 
The Blue Bird by Maurice Maeterlinck, directed by F. Cowles Strickland 


WINTER 1953 
You and I by Philip Barry, directed by F. Cowles Strickland 
The Knight of the Burning Pestle by Beaumont and Fletcher, directed by 
Wendell Cole 


SPRING 1953 
Man and Superman by George Bernard Shaw, directed by A. Nicholas 
Vardac 
Falstaff {Opera by Verdi, in English), directed by F. Cowles Strickland 
in association with the Department of Music, conducted by Sandor 
Salgo. 


SUMMER 1953 
Second Threshold by Philip Barry, directed by A. Nicholas Vardac 
Henry IV by William Shakespeare, directed by Robert Loper 


*Play directed and designed by graduate students as partial fulfillment of their re- 
quirements for the Master of Arts 


The following have participated in Stanford Player's productions as Artists-in-Residence: 
Leo G. Carroll, Feodor Chaliapin, Hume Cronyn, Jane Darwell, Clarence Derwent, 
Richard Hale, Whitford Kane, Aline MacMahon, Lois Moran, Mary Morris, Milton 
Parsons, Lee Simonson, Marian Stebbins, Akim Tamiroff, Jessica Tandy, Linda 
Watkins, Margaret Wycherly. 


as Junior Artists-in-Residence: 
John Brebner, Oscar G. Brockett, Edmund Chavez, Marvin Chomsky, Harry Cum- 
mins, Richard Hawkins, George Houle, Robin Humphrey, Charles Lamb, Nancy 
Langston, John McLiam, Jack Neeson, Harold Niven, Williard Schurz, Kermit Shafer, 
ames Stearns, James Thompson, Lawrence Tolan, Frances Waller, William Voren- 
os Walter Kenneth Waters, Jr., Walt Witcover. 


STANFORD PLAYERS STAFF 


=== === 
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Study in Boston This Summer‘. 


EMERSON COLLEGE 


Est. 1880 Nationally Accredited 
Summer Session—July 6-August 14 
SPEECH * DRAMA * SPEECH THERAPY + RADIO 


GRADUATE WORK: leading to an M.A. degree in Speech 
Education and Speech Therapy. 


PROFESSIONAL TEACHER TRAINING: courses in Eng- 
lish, Speech, Speech Therapy, Radio and Drama. 


Make your summers pay dividends. Combine cultural pleasure with 
professional growth. At Emerson, small classes provide for maximum 
development. 


A DISTINGUISHED FACULTY 


Write: Summer Session Director for Summer Session Bulletin 


EMERSON COLLEGE 


130 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


ADVERTISE IN THE 


Edueational Theatre Journal 


Published quarterly by the 
American Educational Theatre Association 


Distributed to a membership of over 2000 teachers of theatre 
in the 48 states, territories, Canada, and Europe. 


Rates: Full page, $30.00; cover page, $40.00; half page, $18.00; | 
quarter page, $10.00. | 
Discounts to agencies and for annual contracts. 


A highly effective advertising medium for: 


Play Publishers 

Textbook Publishers 

Scenery and Equipment manufacturers and distributors 
Professional schools and summer theatre schools 
Children’s theatre specialists 

University and College departments of theatre and speech 


For complete information, address 


MOUZON LAW, Managing Editor 
Department of Drama, University of Texas 
Austin 12, Texas 


«IN 1953 


ONE ONE 


FOR EVERY 
New member of AETA member of AETA 


The success of the ONE for ONE membership campaign in 1952 has 
encouraged the Executive Office to continue this program for another year. 
This is an opportunity for each AETA member to have a personal part 
in building his Association. A list of the ONE for ONE sponsors and new 
members will be published in the December ETJ. 


To Executive Secretary, AETA 
The University of Texas 
Austin, Texas 


I am enclosing $4.50* from 


Business Mailing Address 


: Zone State Position 
who wishes to be a NEW 1953 member of AETA. I am the sponsor of this 
new member. 


Member of AETA 


*or $12.50 for a sustaining member. 


1953 MEMBERSHIPS IN AETA BRING: 

* Four issues of the EpUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL. 

* AETA Directory of Members, 1953. 

* Annual Convention, December 28-30, 1953, New York. 

* Annual Children’s Theatre Meeting, August, 1953, New York. 

* Listing in the AETA Directory of Members, 1953. 

* A reprint of the Course of Study section from the December, 1949, 
special theatre issue of the BULLETIN of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, prepared by AETA committees. 


* Directory of Supply Houses, revised. 
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DEGREES 
Master of Arts 
Master of Science 


UNIVERSITY MICHIGAN | 
DEPARTMENT OFSPEECH ||. 
Bachelor of Science Doctor of Science 
Speaking, Public Speaking, Discussion, Conference and the Open 
i Forum, Theory amd Practice of Argumentaticn, Elements of Persuasion, Advanced nh 
Public Speaking (# courses), Public Address, History of Public Address | 
— (2 courses), Studies im Azgumentation an Discussion, Classical and Medieval Rhetor- vee 
2 courses) © RRTATION: to espearean 
Study of Characterization in Modern Drama, In tation of Mod- 
emm Poetry, Theory of Oral Reading ¢THeatmn: Theater History of =f 
the ‘Theater, Elements of Productica, Fundamentals of Stageersft, Fundamentals | 
= of Directing, Fundamentals of Makeup, Character Portrayal, Historical Styles of Acting, — : 
Stage Ligh Seams Design, Directing and Producing. (a cours), Period 
tory. Theater, Studies in Theater History (2 courses), Period 
|. Design, Prod Period Plays, Seminar in Dramatia Rapio TELz- 
Introductiog to Broedcasting, Radio Speaking, Radio News and Special Events, 
 |h Radio: Dramatics, Tirection of Radio Programs, Stage and Radig Diction, Writing for é 
adie, ‘Television “Techniques, Radio Workshop, Radio and Television Program 
Policies, Seminar in’ and Television © Introduction to the =| 
Sclentific Study of Blolinguistics, Introduction to Phonetics, General Phonetics, 
Individual ifferenses, ting Speech Specificity, Stady of Speech Disorders, | 
Methods of Speech Disgposis, and Audiometty, Pho- 
netics, Acoustics ot ‘Therapy, Anatomy and of the Vocal 
Apparatus, Statistical Fecumiqnes in Speech ience, Seminar in Research Methods in 
Speech Correction, in Speech Therapy, Practicum in Diagnosis of | 
Practicum in Hearing Research and These. fin Pho § 
Of ie Se Internship in Correction, Sernitay in Experimental | 
ot @Penacocy: Teaching of Speech Casrection, Practice 
in Gomertion, Teaching of Speech Direction of Forensic Activities, | 
Wi Radio, Teachers’ Workshop in Dramatics, 
Speech Education, of Research, Problems in the College Teaching of 
Activities: Gve in summer sessions with four each; twenty- 
endowed forty-Bve: room speech time year round with 


“he and the famous 


Beautifully on Broadway 
by ‘Herman Shumiin.. I¢’s about the 


ets and the magnificent doorstep 
they found floating down the Missis- 
sippi River. They set it ap. infront of 
their poor little shanty, and from then 
on, with both humor and patlios, they're 
trying to live up to their great big 
doorstep. 


Royalty $35.00 Pries, Posters 


or mg 
A Sparkling 
Nicholeen and 


to see this play. Walter: Mauston played 
the lead in this outstandi hi 


a m the novel by E. P. O'Donnell 


